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Art. I. Voyage en Suisse—Fait dans les Années 1817, 1818, 
et 1819—Suivi dun Essai Historique sur les Meeurs et les 
Couéumes de L’ Helvetie Ancienne et Moderne ; dans lequel se 
trouvent retracés les Evenemens de nos jour, avec les Causes 

ui les ont amenés. Par L. Simonp, Auteur du Voyage d’un 
Frincels et Angleterre. 2 tomes 8vo. Paris, 1822. 


Switzerland, or a Journal of a Tour and Residence in that Coun- 
try, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819: Followed by an His 
torical Sketch of the Manners and Customs of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Helvetia, in which the Events of our own Time are fully 
detailed ; together with the Causes to which they may be re- 
ferred. By L. Simonp, Author of Journal of a Tour and 
Residence in Great Britain during the Years 1810 and 1811. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1822. , 


Simonp is already well known in this country as the au- 

* thor of one of the best accounts of it that has ever been 
given to the world, either by native or foreigner—the fullest 
certainly, and the most unprejudiced—and containing the most 
faithful descriptions both of the aspect of our country, and the 
peculiarities of our manners and character, that has yet come 
under our observation. ‘There are some mistakes, and some 
rash judgments; but nothing can exceed the eandour of the 
estimate, or the fairness and independence of spirit with which 
it is made; while the whole is pervaded by a vein of ori- 
ginal thought, always sagacious, and not unfrequently pro- 
ound. The main fault of that book, as a work of permanent 
interest and instruction, which it might otherwise have been, is 
the too great space which is allotted to the transient occurrences 
and discussions of the time to which it refers—most of which 
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have already lost their interest, and not only.read like old news 
and stale politics, but have extended their own atmosphere of re- 
pulsion to many admirable remarks and valuable suggestions, of 
which they happen to be the vehicles. There, was likewise in 
that work too free and frequent a nomination of individuals, _ 
and too many personal anecdotes, that illustrated only private 
characters. 

The work before us is marked by the same excellences, and 
is nearly free from the faults to which we have just alluded, In 
spite of this, however—perhaps even in cortsequence of it—we 
suspect it will not generally be thought so entertaining. The 
scene, to be sure, is narrower, and the persons of the drama 
fewer and less diversified. ‘There must be bright lights and 
dark shades to make a striking picture; and a society, which is 
fortunate enough to exhibit none of the extremes—where there is 
neither great wealth nor great poverty, great industry nor great 
idleness, great. cultivation nor great rudeness, probably never 
can figure well in description; nor furnish matter for those con- 
trasts. which rouse alternately our contempt and admiration, our 
envy and our pity, and call successively into play the whole 
compass of our moral emotions. ‘The work, however, is full of 
admirable description and original remark :—nor do we know 
any ‘book of travels, ancient or modern, which contains, in 
the same compass, so many graphic and animated delinea- 
tions of external objects, or so mahy just and vigorous obser- 
vations-on the moral phenomena it records... The most remark- 
able thing abont it, however—and it occurs equally in the au- 
thor’s former publication—is the singular combination of en- 
thusiasm and austerity that appears both in the descriptive, 
and the reasoning or ethical parts of the performance—the 
perpetual struggle that seems to exist: between the feelings 
and faney,of the author, and the sterner. intimations of his 
undertstanding.:, Though plainly a. devoted, and even, pas- 
sionate admirer of natural beauty, his descriptions are. never 
florid:.on: rapturous; and,. instead of alarming, us. with the 
ambitious eloquence in which most of the picturesque tribe deal 
so profusely, they are not only studiously concise and simple in 
their diction, -but occasionally provoke us by images and sug- 
gestions rather too homely and familiar—and never sacrifice 
fidelity to \effeet, .by omitting any of the- humble details, or, de- 

rading accompaniments, by which most real scenes are apt to 
attended. : It\is chiefly, however, in his moral and political 
obserwations, | that this contwariety of sentiment discloses itself. 
There is, in) all these: parts; \a constant alternation of romantic 
philanthropy and-bitter sarcasm-—of the most captivating views 
of apparent happiness and virtue, and the most relentless. dis- 
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closures of actual guilt and misery—of the sweetest and most 
lausible iusions, and the most withering and chilling truths. 
He expatiates, for example, through many: pages, on the he- 
roic valour and devoted patriotism of the old Helvetie worthies, 
with the memorials of which the whole face of their country is 
eovered—and then proceeds to dissect their character and man~ 
ners with the most cruel particularity, and makes them out to have 
been most barbarous, venal, and unjust. In the same way, he 
bewitches his readers with sedueing pictures of the peace, sim- 
plicity, independence and honesty of the mountain villagers; 
and by and by takes occasion to tell us, that they are not only 
more stupid, but more corsupt than the inhabitants of cities. 
He eulogises the solid learriing and domestic habits that pre- 
vail at Zurich and Geneva; and then makes it known to us 
that they are infested with faction.and ennui. He pronounces 
a splendid encomium on Pestalozzi, and his system of education ; 
and immediately after tells us, that, upon a strict inspection, he 
found the mode of teaching very like what it is in other schools, 
and the pupils about as much attached to their teachers, and.no 
more. He draws a delightful picture of the white cottages and 
smiling pastures in which the cheerful peasants of the Engadine 
have their romantic habitations—and then casts us down: from 
our elevation without the least pity, by informing us, that the 
best of them are those who have returned from hawking stucco 
parrots, sixpenny looking-glass and coloured sweetmeats through 
all'the towns of Europe. He is always strong for liberty, and 
indignant at oppression—but cannot settle very well in’ what 
liberty consists; and seems to suspect, at last, that: political 
rights are oftener a source of disorder than of comfort; and 
that if person and property are tolerably secure, it is mere 
quixotism to look further. 

So strong a contrast of warm feelings and cool reason, such 
animating and such despairing views of the nature and’ destiny 
of mankind, are not often to be found in the same ‘mind~and 
still less frequently in the same book; and yet they amount but 
to an extreme case, or strong example: of the inconsistencies 
through which all men of generous tempers and vigorous) un- 
derstandings ave perpetually passing, asthe one or the other 
part of their constitution assumes the ascendant. There aremany 
of our good feelings, we suspect, ‘and some ‘even of our good 
renee that rest upon’a sort of illusions or cannot'submit at 
east to be questioned by frigid reason, without being for the time 


discountenanted and’ impairedand’ this: we take ‘to! be -very 

clearly the case with M. Simond: His temperdmentis plainly en- 

thusiastic, and his fancy ger but his reason ‘is active and 
2 
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commanding, and his love of truth paramount to all, other con- 
siderations. His natural sympathies are with all fine and. lofty 
qualities—but it is his honest conviction, that happiness is most 
securely built of ‘more vulgar materials—and that there is even 
something ridiculous in investing poor human nature with these 
magnificent attributes. At all events, it is impossible to doubt 
of his sincerity in both parts of the representation ;—for there 
is not the’ least appearance of a love of paradox, or a desire'to 
produce effect; and nothing can be so striking as the air of 
candour and impartiality that prevails through the whole work. 
If any traces of prejudice may still be detected, they have 
manifestly survived the most strenwous efforts to efface them. 
The strongest, we think, are against French character and 
English;manners—with some, en against the French Re- 
volution, and its late Imperial consummator. He is very prone 
to.admire Nature—but not easily satisfied with Man ;—and, 
though most intolerant of intolerance, and most indulgent to 
those defects of which adventitious advantages make men most 
impatient, he is evidently of opinion that scarcely any thing is 
exactly as it should be in the present state of society—and that 
litthe-more ‘can be said for most existing habits and imstitutions, 
than! thatthey have been, and might have been, worse. The 
book,’ however, is full of lively as well as judicious remarks, 
and contains a great deal of miscellaneous and incidental infor- 
mation, not necessarily ‘connected with the localities of the 
tourist; while its great charm and recommendation undoubt- 
edly is, that’ we feel it, all through, to be the work of a man 
who sees and thinks for himself, and is eminently successful 
in making his readers both see what he has seen, and understand 
what he has thought and. felt on the journey. 

He sets out for the most picturesque country of Europe, from 
that which is certainly the least so:—and gives the first indica- 
tions.of his.sensitiveness on these topics, by a passing critique 
onthe, ancient chateaus of France, and their former inhabit- 
ants.» Wie,may-as well introduce him to our readers with this 
passage as with any other. 

‘4 ‘Thesecedifices are-stuck up between architectural plantations, of 
a bad growth, io straight walks, regularly arched inside, and squared 
outside, “wher not a twig, or so much as a leaf, projecting beyond 
itssneighbour; ever escapes the busy shears. . If the ground slopes at 
all, terraces.appear.one above the other, like stairs, each with its 
parterra; of. boxborders; and. sand walks, lattice-work, jets-d’eauy 
and statmes., Woods,),where there»are any, are always cut, down 
every: fifteen or twenty years. The same person who spends a mil- 
lion of franes.in mason-work, lead pipes, flower-pots, and hot-houses, 
speculates on a few acres of faggots, and puts his park (as they call 
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their pleastre-grounds) en coupe réglée to the very door of the chateau, 
without suffering a single plant to preserve, or even attain; the:furm 
nature intended. A few people, having pretensions to modern ‘taste, 
allow themselves a bit of lawn; but the grass is only rank weeds; too 
scanty and poor for a meadow, too high for pasture; one quarter of 
the labour bestowed, and the expense incurred, in pruning the trees, 
would keep this grass in good order. The walks are strewed over 
with.river sand, which never binds, and it is brought from a,distance 
at great expense ; while the earth on the spot, oneal sifted, would 
yield very good gravel. All these residences, with their esplanades 
of white sand before, and of street pavements behind, which dazz 
your eyes in summer, and feel uncomfortable to your feet at all 
times, banish all thoughts of the country.. You do not meet with 
any well-grown trees in the environs of Paris; those of the lower 
part of St Cloud are indeed magnificent, and some in the Tuileries 
may be called fine; but their style of beauty is that of a forest. 
The effect of a full-grown single tree, or group of trees, balaneing 
their horizontal limbs and vast masses of foliage with graceful. ma- 
jesty over the velvet lawn, is quite unknown in France; I have not 
seen any—except in lithographic prints in the shop-windows along 
the quays, or at the opera.’ I. 5, 6. 
And even after he has got down to Dijon, he observes+~, 

* A few comfortable residences, scattered about the country, hayé 
lately put us in mind how very rare they are in general ; ,lustead of 
them, you meet, not unfrequently, some ten or twenty. miserable ho- 
vels, crowded together round what was formerly the stronghold of 
the,lord of the manor; a. narrow, dark, prison-like building, with 
small grated windows, embattled walls, and turrets, peeping ; oyer 
thatched roofs; the lonely cluster seems unconnected, with th rest 
of the country, and may be said to represent the feudal system, as 
plants in a hortus siccus do the vegetable.. Long before the Revolu- 
tion, these chateaux had been forsaken by their seigneurs, for,the 
nearest country town; where Monsieur le Comte, or Monsieur le 
Marquis, decorated with the cross of St Louis, made shift to live- on 
his paltry seigniorial dues, and rent ill paid’ by a starving ‘peasantry ; 
spending his time in reminiscences of gallantry with the’ old dowagers 
of the place, who rouged and wore patches, dressed in hoops and 
high-heeled shoes, full four inches, and long pointed’ elbow-rafiies, 
balanced with lead. Not one individual of this good company'knew 
any thing of what was passing in the world, or suspected that any 
change had taken place since the days of Louis XLV. “No beok 
found its way there; no one read, not even a newspapers! !:When 
the Revolution burst upon this inferior nobility of the; provinces, it 
appeared to them like Attila and the Huns to the people of the fifth 
century—the Scourge of God, coming no body'knew whenve, for 
the mere purpose of destruction—a savage enemy, speaking | an un- 
known language, with whom no compromise could be made,’ I, 
14, 15. ; 
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After passing Jougne, the country, he says, begins to assume 
a Swiss aspect; and the altered physiognomy, ‘and greater 
cleanliness of the people, as well as the huge, low walled, high 
roofed, wooden houses, all intimate to the traveller «that ie 
is leaving the precincts of France. The first view of the new 
country ts given with a freshness of feeling which we are'tempt- 
ed to preserve in an extract. 

* Soon after passing the frontiers of the two countries, the: view, 
heretofore bounded by near objects, woods and pastures, rocks and 
snows, opened all at once upon the Canton de Vaud, and upon half 
Switzerland ; a vast extent of undulating country, tufted woods and 
fields, and silvery streams and lakes; villages and towns, with their 
antique towers, and their church-steeples shining in the sun. 

* The lake of Neuchatel, far below on the left, and those of 
Morat and of Vienne, like mirrors set in deep frames, contrasted by 
the tranquillity of their lucid surfaces, with the dark shades and 
broken grounds and ridges of the various landscape. Beyond this vast 
extent of country, its villages and towns, woods, lakes and mountains; 
beyond all terrestrial objects—beyond the horizon itself, rose a long 
range of aérial forms of the softest pale pink hue; these were the 
high Alps, the rampart of Italy, from Mont Blanc in Savoy, to the 
glaciers of the’ Oberland, and even farther. Their angle of elevation 
seen from’ this distance is very small indeed. Faithfully represented 
in & drawing, the effect would be insignificant; but the aérial’ per- 
et me restored those proportions lost jn the mathematical 

rspecttve. 

The ‘human mind thirsts after immensity and immutability, and 
doration ‘without bounds; but it needs some tangible object from 
which’‘to take its '‘flight,—something present to lead to futurity, 
something bourded from whence to rise to the infinite. This vatilt 
of the heavens over our heads, sinking all terrestrial objects into’ ab- 
solute nothingness, might’ seem best fitted to awaken the creative 
powers ‘of the mind; ‘but mere space is not a perceptible object to 
which ‘we can readily apply a scale, while the Alps, seen at a: glance 
betweei heayeti and earth—-met as it were on the confines of the 
ig ‘of fancy and of sober reality, are there like written charat- 
ters, traced by # divine hand, ‘and suggesting thoughts such as hu- 
ma Janziaye never reached. 
~4Céming down the’Jura, a long ‘descent brought us to what ap- 

réd a plain;‘but® which proved a varied country with hills and 
dales, @ivided tnto neat ‘enclosures of hawthorn in full bloom, ard 
large’ hedgerow" trees; mostly walnut, oak, and ash. It had alto- 
vether ey iifach’ the ‘appearance of the’ most beautiful parts of 
ngland, although the enclosures were on a’smaller ‘scale, andi cot- 
tages Téss'fieat and ‘Grhaniented. ‘They differed entirely from France, 
whete thé “dwélings are always collected ‘in villages, the fields all 
open, ¥nd' without trees,’ Numerous streams of the clearest. water 
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crossed: the roadj and, watered very fine meadows. The houses, 
built,.af stone, low, broad, and massy, either thatched or coyered 
with; heavy.wooden shingles, and shaded with magnificent walnut 
trees, naight all, have furnished studies to an artist,’ I. 25-27. 

‘The following, however, is more characteristic of the author’s 
vigorous and familiar, but somewhat quaint and abrupt, style of 
description. : 

“* One of the most beautiful parts of the Jura is that. where the 
dent-de-vaulion is situated with the source of the Orbe and its falls, 
We set out early on a fine morning, unseen, to visit it; and,our 
chars-a-banc reached the village of Ballaigne in five hours, stopping 
in the way at the Grotte aux fées, a cavern, from the mouth of which, 
as from a balcony at an upper window, you look down some hun- 
dreds of feet on the torrent of the Orbe, in its deep bed. of rocks and 
woody precipices. Leaving our equipages gt Ballaigne, and taking 
a guide, we proceeded to the falls of the Orbe, through a hanging 
wood of fine old oaks, and came, after a long descent, to a place 
where the Orbe breaks through a great mass. of ruins, which, af.some 
very remote period, have fallen from the mountain, and entirely ob- 
structed its channel. All the earth, and all, the smaller fragments, 
having long since disappeared, the water now works its way, with 
great noise and fury, among the larger fragments, and falls above 
the height of eighty feet in the very best style. The blocks, :many 
of them as large as a good-sized three-story house, are heaped 
up most strangely, jammed in by their angles—in equilibrium: .on..a 
point, or forming perilous bridges, over which you may, with, proper 
precaution, pick your way to the other side, The quarry, from 
which the materials of the bridge came is just above your head,,.and 
the miners are still at work—air, water, frost, weight, andjtime. 
The strata of limestone are. evidently breaking down; their, deep 
rents are widening, and enormous masses, loosened from the moun; 
tain, and suspended on their precarious bases, seem only waiting for 
the last effort of the great lever of nature to take the horrid leap, 
and bury under some hundred feet ef new chaotic..ruins, the trees, 
the verdant lawn—-and yourself, who are looking on and foretelling 
the catastrophe, We left this scene gt last reluctantlys and, after 
long climbing, regained Ballaigne, where the, least actiye,.of ,the 
party, mounting their char-a-banc, went home, while we. proceeded 
towards the dent-de-vaulion, at the base. of which, we:atrived ip two 
hours, and in two hours. more reached the, susamit, .whigh;is.four 
thousand four hundred’ and seyenty-six feet above, the sea, and three 
thousand three hundred and forty-two feet pea gud ,Geneya. 
Qur path lay over smooth turf, sufficiently steep to, make jt difficult 


to climb. At the top we found a narrow. ridge,, pot mote than one 
hundred yatds wide. ‘The'south, view, a most, magnificent. ones ‘was 
r 


unfortunately too Jike the one.at our entrange int Switzerland, to 
bear a second description; the other side of the i can. scarcely 
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be approached without terrer, being almost perpendicular. : «Crawl. 
ing, therefore, on our hands.and knees, we ventured, in this modest 
attitude, to look out of the window at the hundred and fiftieth story 
(at least two thousand feet), and see what was doing in the street. 
Herds of cattle in the infiniment pelit were grazing on the verdant 
lawn of a narrow vale, on the other side of which, a mountain,  over- 
grown with dark pines, marked the boundary of France. | Jougne, 
and the road by which we had entered Switzerland, formed a zig-zag 
line between the mountains. Towards the west, we saw a piece of 
water, which appeared like a mere fishpond. It was the lake of 
Joux, two leagues in length, and half a league in breadth. We were 
to look for our night’s lodgings in the village on its banks. At sun- 
set, we began to descend, or run down the smooth pasture grounds, 
scarcely able to stop ourselves, and reached the lake in less than a 
quarter of the time we had employed in going up.’ I. 83-86. 

* Bienne struck us as more Swiss than any thing we had yet seen, 
or rather as if we were entering Switzerland for the first time; every 
thing looked and sounded so foreign, and yet to see the curiosity we 
excited the moment we landed and entered the streets, we might have 
supposed it was ourselves who looked rather outlandish. ‘The women 
wore their hair plaited down to their heels, while the full petticoat 
did not descend near so far. Several groups of them, sitting at their 
doors, sung in parts with an accuracy of ear and of taste innate 
among the Germans. Gateways fortified with towers intersect the 
streets, which are composed of strange-looking houses built on ar- 
cades, like those of bridges, and variously painted, blue with yellow 
borders, red with white, or purple and grey; projecting iron balco- 
nies, highly worked and of a glossy black, with bright green windows. 
The luxury of fountains and of running water is still greater here 
than at Neuchatel, and you might be tempted to quench your thirst 
in the kennel, it runs so clear and pure. These public fountains are 
adorned with figures which characterize sufficiently the respective 
periods of their construction, Those of the fifteenth century have 
bearded warriors ; those of the sixteenth, angels of light with wings, 
and angels of darkness with tails. Watchmen perambulate the streets 
all night, as in England, proclaiming in German recitativo what 
o'clock it is, the state of the weather, and tranquillizing the citizens 
and their wives on the subject of fire and thieves. _ At the welcome 
sound they turn on their other side, and go to sleep.—Morning and 
evening, goats, in immense droves, conducted to or from the moun- 
tain, traverse the streets, and stop of thémsélves, each at its own 
door. “Inthe interior of the houses, most articles of furniture are 
quaintly shaped ‘and ornamented, old-looking, but rubbed bright, and 
in good preservation ; fromthe nut-cracker, curiously carved, to the 
double-necked cruet, pouring oil and vinegar out of the same bottle. 
The accommodations at the mn are homely, but not uncomfortable ; 
substantially good, though not elegant.’ _ I. 65, G6. 

We mayadd the following, which is in the same style. 
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It rained all day yesterday, and we remained shut up in our room 
ata German inn in Waldshut, enjoying a day’s rest with our' books, 
and: observing men and manners in Germany, through the small 
round panes of our icasements. The projecting roofs of houses ‘af- 
ford so much shelter on both sides of the streets, that the beaw sex 
of Waldshut were out all day long in their Sunday clothes, as if -it 
had been fine weather ; their long yellow hair in a single plait hung 
down to their heels, along a back made very straight.by the habit of 
carrying pails of milk and water on the head ; their snow-white shift- 
sleeves, rolled up to the shoulder, exposed to view asinew, sun-burnt 
arm ; the dark red stays were laced with black in front, and a petti- 
coat scarcely longer than the Scotch kilt, hid nothing of the lower 
limb, nor of a:perfectly neat stocking well stretched by red garters 
full in sight. The aged among them, generally frightful, looked 
like withered little old men in disguise. We had time; likewise, td 
examine the furniture of our apartment. The most prominent ar- 
ticles were, an oaken sofa of high antiquity, carved all over'to’imi- 
tate point-lace, curiously woven into a rich pattern; then, a pon- 
derous table, also of ancient oak, with spreading legs to secure~ it 
against overturns in case of an earthquake, these convulsions of 
nature being very frequent along the Rhine during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a period when this table might have been in its pritne.’ The 
worsted carpet covering, glowing with the primitive colours of the 
rainbow, had seen many generations of travellers, and promised to 
see many more, from the uniform care with which furniture is kept 
in German houses, although neatness, particularly as to floors’ and 
stairs, is not so conspicuous as in Switzerland. Not a soul in the 
house spoke any thing but German, except the landlord, who: un- 
derstood a little French, and, bowing at every word, said, J’ai l’hon- 
neur de vous saluer, whenever we called for any thing.’ I: 87,°88: 

It would be endless to follow this industrious traveller through 
the whole of his route—or to attempt an abstract of his travels; 
all we can pretend to is, to give a few specimens ‘of his 
manner, and to select some things that appear to be evtikiig. 
Of all the Swiss cities, he seems to have been most struck with 
Berne; and the impression made by its majestic exterior, has 
even made him a little too partial, we think, to. ils, aristocratic 
constitution. His description of its appearance, is, given), with 
equal sprit and precision, 21804 ,.Qtinoy. 

‘ These fine woods extend almost to the . very, gates,of, Berne, 
where you arrive under an avenue of limes, which, in, this, season, -per- 
fume the air. There are seats on the side of the, road, for the,con- 
venience of foot-passengers, especially women going, to .maxkét, with 
a shelf above, at the height of a person standing,, for the purpose. of 
receiving their baskets while they rest themselves, on, the:benchs you 
meet also with fountains at regular distances, | A | Bernese; road -re- 
sembles the best roads in England, only wider., They,are carried in 
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every direction, even ‘to the highest mountaitis, on the» berdets of 
eternal snows ; and allthis, I understand, without corvées, withouta 
tax, or even'a-toll. The whole country has the appearance of Eng: 
lish pleasure grounds. ‘The town itself stands on the elevated banks 
of a rapid ‘river, the Aar, to which the Rhine is indebted for one 
half of its waters. A sudden bend of the stream encloses, on all sides 
but one, the promontory on which the town is built ; the magnificent 
slope is in some places covered with turf, supported «in others by 
lofty terraces planted with trees, and commanding wonderful views 
over the surrounding rich country, and the high Alps beyond it. .: 

‘ It is not an easy matter to account for the first impression you:re- 
ceive upon entering Berne. You certainly think you enter an ancient 
and a great city ; yet, before the eleventh century, ithad not a name, 
and its present population does not exceed twelve thousand souls, 
It is a republic ; yet it looks kingly. Something of Roman majesty 
appears in its lofty terraces ; in those massy arches on each side of 
the streets; in the abundance of water flowing night and day into 
gigantic basins; in the magnificent avenues of trees. The very sir 
lence, and absence of bustle, a certain stateliness and reserved ‘de 
meanour in the inhabitants, by showing it to be not a money-making 
town, implies that its wealth springs from more solid and permanent 
sources than trade can afford, and that another spirit animates its 
inhabitants. In short, of all the first-sight impressions and guesses 
about Berne, that of its being a Roman town would be nearer right 
than any other. Circumstances, in some respects similar, have pro= 
duced like results in the Alps, and on the plains of Latium, at the 
interval of twenty centuries. Luxury at Berne seems whally direct« 
ed to objects‘of public utility. By the side of those gigantic terraces; 
of those fine fountains and noble shades, you see none but simple and 
solid dwellings, yet scarcely any beggarly ones; not an equipage ta 
be seen, but many a country waggon, coming to market, with a capital 
team ‘of horses, or oxen, well appointed every way. 

* Aristoctatic pride is said to be excessive at Berne; and the an- 
tique simplicity of its magistrates, the plain and easy manners they uni- 
formly preserve in their intercourse with the people, are not by any 
means at variance with the assertion ; for that external simplicity and 
affability to inferiors is one of the characteristics of the aristocratic 
government’; all assumption of superiority being carefully avoided 
when réal atithority is not in question. Zurich suggests the idea of 
a municipal aristocracy ; Berne of a warlike one: there, we think we 
seé citizens’ of a town transformed into nobility; here, nobles who 
have made themselves citizens.’ I, 218—217. 

” Afterall’ the ‘descriptions that have been given of Mont 
Blanc'and Chamoini, the following appears to us to deserve an 
extract—as ‘béitg ‘at once’ far shorter, more lively, and more 
distinct, than'any other with which we are acquainted. 

‘ The Valley of Chamouni may be compared to a street, with splen; 
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did edifices reared by the hand of Nature on either side. They. are so 
high, and the interval (about half a mile) comparatively so narrow, 
that-little more is seen than the ground story, The magnificent front 
of Mont Blanc, rising to the height of eleven thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty perpendicular feet above. Chamouni, itself three 
thousand feet above the sea, occupies six or eight miles.in length of 
that sort.of street on the eouth side of it ; and over the way stands 
the Bréven, which is Mont Blanc’s nearest. neighbour, Other moun- 
tains follow on that side as far as the Col-de-Balme, which terminates 
the long vista at the distance of about eighteen miles. The first e- 
vening of our arrival we merely went curiously along, Jooking .in 
wonder on the buttresses, which at regular distances seem to prop 
up the base of Mont Blanc. They are, I believe, all composed of 
calcareous strata, turned up against the granitic mass, and less, pre- 
cipitous than the rest of the front, They afford a footing for trees, 
differing in. species aceording to height ; the first. zone deciduous, the 
next composed of pines, then larches; forest above forest, waving 
their tufty and dark shades, accessible as far as three or four thou- 
sand feet above Chamouni. The interval between ‘each of these vers 
dant buttresses is filled by a glacier. ‘There are six or seven of them, 
those of Taconay and Bossons, before coming to Chamouni; and 
those of Montanvert, Des Bois, D’ Argentiere, and De la, Tour bes 
yond it; the Glacier des Bois is the most considerable. The cap of 
snow over the head of Mont Blanc, turned to hard ice solely by. the 
pressure of its own accumulating mass, covers the neck and, shoul- 
ders of the giant, and hangs down to the ground, forming an. irregu- 
lar drapery, of which the glaciers just enumerated are the skirts, 
It is the quantity of snow falling, upon the top of Mont. Blanc, that 
is upon the upper third of its height, where it never melts; and)not 
the intenseness of the cold, which determines the progressive) en- 
croachments at the lower end of the glaciers, over the green fields 
of the valleys. Last. winter, for instance, was. remarkably mild all 
over Europe, but it was rainy; and as rain is always snow,on the top 
of high mountains, the accumulation. has, by its weight,,,pushed 
down the glaciers some hundred feet further than usual, over, the 
valley of Chamouni. It does not follow, however, that ,the .en- 
sroachment will be permanent; for the glacier, encountering, more 
heat. as.it descends lower, the principle of dissolution will, ever, be 
found commensurate, Indeed, whatever may be said,of encroach- 
ments, the existence of moraines, or accumulation of stone, so, far 
beyond ‘the present limits of the glaciers,.and covered, with. trees of 
several centuries’ growth, can leave no. doubt of their haying,, at 
yarious times, advanced and receded much beyond their, present li- 
mits, although their progress, has been, yery mischievous of late. 
With slow. but irresistible power, the ice, pushes forward yast. heaps 
of stones, bends down large trees to the earth, and gradyally passes 
over them, It does not form a field of ice by any,means, and scarce- 
ly presents an inch of eyen surface; the whole bristling over with 
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sharp ridges, and “points bent forwards like the: pikes of ‘embattled 
soldiers. At the edge of the glaciers, those irregular masses of ice, 
hollowed. and undermined by heat, assume various fantastic appear- 
ances+—a cavern, the wreck of a ship, the devouring jaws of name. 
less: monsters, wide, open, and dripping blood ; ferruginous earth, 
often adhering to the ice, is washed down into red. streaks. \\Als 
though the fragments are often so dirty as to be scarcely distinguish~ 
able from the mud and stones among which they have tumbled; yet, 
when broken, their fracture presents beautiful crystallizations. of ex. 
tremely hard ice, perfectly transparent, and not porous as I expect~ 
ed, although divided by numerous interstices like those of coral 
Streams of water, of a milky appearance, continually issuing from 
under the glacier, had formed new channels through. the ‘adjacent 
meadows, cut into ravines, and extending the destruction far beyond 
what the ice covered. The miserable inhabitants, collected into mes 
lancholy groups, looked on dejectedly ; but some of them, turning 
their misfortune to good account, told their sad story, and begged, 
with. a certificate of the magistrates in their hand. Several dwellings, 
are actually under the glaciers, and others await the same destruc- 
tion. These accidental encroachments of the glaciers, after ‘all, 
rarely extend to one hundred feet in a season, and more commonly 
not to one-fourth of that.’ I. 292-296. 

We are tempted to. go ona little with our adventurous tra- 
veller, and to give our untravelled readers a glimpse of the 
perils and delights of these alpine excursions. 

‘ The first dawn of the morning, which was very fine, found ‘us 
up, and ‘ready to storm the Breven; the ladies mounted on their 
mules, and the gentlemen armed with their sticks, shod with a point 
of iron; an article deemed necessary for a mountain expedition, and 
which has'a. knowing look about it, a certain air de glacier which is 
very captivating; yet it is in general rather an incumbrance, as on 
plain ground you have to carry it, and in difficult places you can 
make'a better use of your hands in holding by rocks and bushes.— 
In ascending the Breven we had three guides with us, who, at the 
moderate rate of five francs a day, would climb and talk, and fight 
their battles over again for our instruction and amusement. | One of 
them Jacques Balma, dit des dames, on account of his particular at- 
tention to ladies’ climbing under his guidance, gave us, on our re- 
turn in ‘the evening, after so many hours of hard labour, a proof of 
his undiminished strength; spirit, and, perhaps, rashness, at the age 
of sixty: A party of young men, on a botanizing excursion, ‘spied 
a very’ fine, and, I presume, rare plant, (saxifraga pyramidalis, 1 
think it-was called), blooming: in apparent safety out of teach, on the 
top of an inaccessible rock. Jacques Balma considered’ a few mi: 
nutes; then ‘took ‘off his shoes, and securing a’ foot here; a hand 
there,” holding once by his teeth to a twig, springing from’a shelving 
place to. another Jike.a chamois, or writhing like a snake among ‘stones 
and bushes out’ of ‘sight, ‘without onee hesitating or looking back, 
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worked-himself up to the pyramidal bunch of flowers, and threw it 
down to the wondering spectators. That was not enough; another 
bunch of flowers, another laurel-wreath bloomed over his head;:in a 
still more difficult and hazardous situation. He sprung for it; we 
joined our entreaties to those of the other guides, who warned him 
of his danger, and then turned away, not to appear to encourage 
the mad attempt. A general exclamation induced us soon after to 
look again. We beheld him in equilibrium on his breast, plucking the 
flower with the toes of an outstretched leg! How he came down I 
do not know ; it was, perhaps, still more hazardous than going up; 
but in a few minutes we saw him again by our side, his load on his 
back, and not even out of breath. When the intrepid old fellow 
waited on us at supper in the evening, I felt ashamed to see him be~ 
hind my ‘chair. Jacques Balma was born a goatherd, and is, per- 
haps, less well-informed than many of the other guides; but he has 
in him that genuine spirit, which makes heroes either for good, for 
indifferent, or for bad purposes. 

‘ At nearly three thousand feet above Chamouni there is a chdlet 
on the Breven, where travellers may procure milk, and get some sort 
of shelter under the miserable roof; for the chalets of Savoy are 
vastly inferior to those of Switzerland. The view of Mont Blanc is 
here nearly as good as from the top of the Breven ; and as all the dif_i- 
culty of the ascent is to come, there is really no reason to go farther, 
unless it is pour da glotre, like Jacques Balma. Pour la gloire, then, 
all those of our party, who were game, or at least had some little 
reputation that way to support, set off from the chalet with two of 
the guides. There was no difficulty till we came to the first field of 
snow, which was very steep and very slippery ; a back-sliding might 
have been serious on account of the difficulty of stopping. By strik- 
ing in the end of your foot at every step you take, you get a secure 
footing, and may anchor yourself, with your hands in, the snow, 
when the declivity is very great—without a stick, nearly as well as 
with it. At the Chimney, a difficult passage at all times, the guides 
had a consultation, as it had not been tried yet this season. .We 
might have turned it, by another field of snow, but it was more pre- 
cipitous than the first, therefore it was determined to make :for :the 
chimney—first climbing a steep rock with very little difficulty, and 
no danger, provided you do not look behind. Above that is the chim- 
ney, a chasm or recess full of ice, which, melting first , where. it 
touches the rock, had left a vacant space of about two feet. With 
your back against the smooth ice, and plying diligently with) feet, 
knees, and hands against the rock, in the manner chimney-sweepers 
do, you may work yourself up, with tolerable ease and, comfort,: to the 
top, some twenty or thirty feet, in a very, few minutes. . There 
you find another field, of snow-ice not at all steep, them a very steep 
ascent, and the last, wholly composed, of broken. schist, which 
brings you to the signals, two rude constructions like,altars, on the 
top of the Breven. The prospect of Mont Blanc was here very 
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little different from what we had found it at the chélet, yet the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, the dosse du dromedaire, appeared now less fore- 
shortened, ‘and the whirlwinds of snow-dust upon it were-clearly dis. 
tinguished athwart the dark-blue of the sky, moving round with 
great violence on particular spots——The view here was undoubtedly a 
most extraordinary one, placed full in front, and about mid-height 
of Mont Blanc, and therefore at equal distance between the summit 
and the base. Sufficiently far to embrace the whole at one glance, 
sufficiently near to distinguish every detail, we saw this stupendous 
object like a full-length picture hung up there for our pleasure and 
information. When we began to ascend the Breven, and half way up 
to its chalet, we could not turn round and look at Mont Blane, with- 
out experiencing the terrific sensation of its falling down over us. Se- 
veral of our party made use of this expression, at the same time a- 
verting their eyes in terror, which shows how general and how strong 
the impression was ; but as we ascended higher, it ceased.—Our com- 
ing down from the top of the Breven, over the fields of snow, al- 
though not entirely without hazard, was, at least, a less laborious o- 
peration—the guides gave the example of sliding down, in a stand- 
ing posture, holding their great stick behind them to steer by, as 
well as steady themselves ; they thus traversed the air like winged 
mercuries, scarcely furrowing the snow, in the direction they chose, 
with equal ease, swiftness, and elegance of motion. But, as this 
was toomuch for us to attempt, they gave us next an elementary 
lesson of bottom-trailing; that is, sliding down ina sitting posture, 
always steering by the stick held behind in the snow. Although this 
seemed very easy, several of us, frightened at their own swiftness, 
or wishing to-do better than well, and making too violent a use of the 
stick, either te stop their motion suddenly, or steer abruptly to the 
right or left, broke it short, and thus become ungovernable, flew 
headlong to what appeared to them impending destruction, with every 
variety of awkwardness, and expression of dismay in. their gestures, 
yet arrived in perfect safety in the arms of the guides, accustomed 
to these sorts of aceidents, and prepared for them.’ I. 296—303, 

‘Every one has heard of the avalanches or slips of snow 
that characterize the: scenery of Switzerland, and addso 
much’ to its sublimity and dangers; but very few, we believe, 
of those who have not actually visited the country, are aware of 
the’ great frequency of these occurrences, and of the extent of 
the misthief'they occasion. ‘Fhe following passage gives an ad- 
mirable' account of the distant appearatice of the phenomena; 
and is, in all respects, characteristic of the author. 

* After nearly five hours” toil, we reached a ch4let on the top of 
the mountain, (the Wingernalp.) This summer habitation of the shep- 
herds was still unoccupied ; for the snow having been unusually deep 
last winter, and the grass, till lately covered, being still very short, 
the cows have not ventured so high. Here we resolved upon a halt, 
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and having implements for striking fire, afew dry sticks gave us a 
cheerful blaze in the open air. A pail of cream, or at least of very 
tich milk, was brought up by the shepherds, with'a kettle to make 
coffee, and afterwards boil the milk ; very large wooden spoons: or 
ladles, answered the purpose of cups. The stock of provisions we 
had brought was spread upon the very low roof of the chalet, being 
the best station for our repas champetre, as it afforded dry seats slop- 
ing conveniently towards the prospect. We had then before us the 
Jung-fraw, the two Eigers, and some of the highest summits in the 
Alps, shooting up,from an uninterrupted level of glaciers of more than 
two hundred square miles ; and although placed ourselves four thou- 
sand five hundted feet above the lake of Thun, and that lake one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty feet above the sea, the mighty 
rampart rose still six thousand feet above our head. Between us 
and the Jungfraw, the desert valley of Trumlatenthal formed a deep 
trench, énto which avalanches fell, with scarcely a quarter of an hour's 
interval between them, followed by a thundering noise continued along 
the whole range ; not, however, a reverberation of sound, for echo 
is mute under the universal winding-sheet of snow, but a prolonga- 
tion of sound, in consequence of the successive rents or fissures 
forming themselves, when some large section of the glacier slides 
down one step. 

‘ We sometimes saw a blue line suddenly drawn across a field of 
pure white; then another, above it, and another, all parallel, and 
attended each time with a loud crash like cannon, producing toge- 
ther the effect of long-protracted peals of thunder. At other times, 
some portion of the vast field of snow, or rather snowy ice, gliding 
gently away, exposed to view a new surface of purer white than the 
first, and the cast-off drapery gathering in long folds, * either fell 


* * Our guides assured us, that pushing with your foot against the 
edge of a beginning cleft in a bed of snow is often sufficient to de- 
termine the fall of an avalanche; that is, the sliding of the newer 
over the older bed of snow. The discharge of a gun, the jingling of 
the bells, of mules, the veices of men, may be attended with the 
same consequences. Avalanches in the shape of loose dust |(staub- 
leuinen) are the most dangerous, on account of the great space they 
involve, and the whirlwinds which accompany them, often so very 
violent, as to tear up the trees by the roots, demolish houses, and 
move large stones ; while an avalanche of compact snow or ice only 
strikes a narrow field. The latter sort of avalanche takes place. in 
spring and summer only; the former in winter. It is deemed un- 
safe to cut down the grass on very steep declivities, as it binds the 
snow to the ground, and prevents its sliding down; an instance of 
apparent disproportion between causes and effects, which recals to 
mind the Dutch expedient for securing their dykes against the en- 
croachments of the sea, viz. by covering them with straw mats pin- 
ned down to the ground. ’ 

2 
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at once down the precipice, or disappeared behind some intervening 
ridge, which the sameness of colour rendered invisible, and was a- 
gain seen soon after in another direction, shooting out of some nar- 
row chamel a cataract of white dust, which, observed through a 
telescope, was, however, found to be composed of broken fragments 
of ice or compact snow, many of them sufficient to overwhelm a vil- 
lage, if there had been any in the valley where they fell. Seated 
on the chalet’s roof, the ladies forgot they were cold, wet, bruised, 
and hungry, and the cup of smoking café au lait stood still in their 
hand, while waiting in breathless suspense for the next avalanche, 
wondering equally at the death-like silence intervening between each, 
and the thundering crash which followed. I must own, that while 
we shut our ears, the mere sight might dwindle down to the effect of 
a fall of snow from the roof of a house ; but when the potent sound 
was heard along the whole range of many miles, when the time of 
awful suspense between the fall and the crash was measured, the ima- 
gination, taking flight, outstripped all bounds at once, and went be- 
yond the mighty reality itself. It would be difficult to say where the 
ereative powers of imagination stop, even the coldest; for our com-~ 
mon feelings—our grossest sensations—are infinitely indebted to them; 
and man, without his fancy, would not have the energy of the dul- 
lest animal. Yet we feel more pleasure and more pride in the consei- 
ousness of another treasure of the breast, which tames the flight of 
this same imagination, and brings it back to sober reality and plain 
truth. 

‘ When we first approached the Alps, their bulk, their stability 
and duration, compared to our own inconsiderable size, fragility, and 
shortness of days, strikes our imagination with terror; while reason, 
unappalled, measuring these masses, calculating their elevation, ana- 
lyzing their substance, finds in them only a little inert matter, scarce- 
ly forming a wrinkle on the face of our earth, that earth an inferior 
planet in the solar system, and that system one only among myriads, 
placed at distances whose very incommensurability is in a manner 
measured. What, again, are those giants of the Alps, and their 
duration—those revolving worlds—that space—the universe—com- 
pared to the intellectual faculty capable of bringing the whole fa- 
bric into the compass of a single thought, where it is all curiously 
and accurately delineated! How superior, again, the exercise of 
that faculty, when rising from effects to causes, and judging, by ana- 
logy, of things as yet unknown by those we know, we are taught to 
look into faturity for a better state of existence, and in the hope it- 
self find new reason to hope ! - 

* We were shown an inaccessible shelf of rock, on the west side 
of the Jung-fraw ; upon which a lammergeyer (the vulture of lambs) 
once alighted with an infant it had carried away from the village of 
Murren, situated above the Staubbach ; some red scraps, remnants 
of the child’s clothes, were for years observed, says the tradition, 
on the fatal spot.” I. 234-239. 

3 
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-“There are irmumerable valleys in Switzerland, besides that of. 
Trumlatenthal, which are entirely deserted, and almost inaccess- 
ible to ‘any thing having life, in consequence of being the eon- 
stant receptacles of these tremendous visitations from the sur- 
rounding cliffs. There is, at page 364, a very striking account. 
of the tragical effects produced, only three years ago, by the 
temporary damming up of the river Dranse, in one of those 
Valleys; which’ open upon that of Bagne. The scantiness of 
the water that reached the inhabited parts, at the time when the 
stream. should have been fullest, gave rise to suspicions; and, 
upon ascending to the desert part, a great lake was found'to have 
accumulated behind an immense barrier of ice, brought down 
by..the avalanches of the preceding winter, and which threaten- 
ed to,deluge the whole country, as soon as this perishable bul- 
wark came to be melted away. Immediate measures were ta- 
ken to open.a tunnel or gallery through the ice, and so to drain 
the lake-by degrees. But, hanah the greatest skill and indus- 
try were employed, and a very great part of the accumulated 
water actually discharged by this artificial opening, the whole 
dike at last gave way, on the 16th of June, and a dreadful. in- 
undation ensued. ‘The rapid increase of the heat had loosened 
and disengaged several of the huge masses. of which the. bul- 
wark was composed, which, parting from the rest with loud 
explosions, floated up to the surface, and weakened and under- 
mined its foundations. The catastrophe was, in this. way, in 
some measure foreseen and provided for ; but, when it did come, 
it was still sufficiently terrible. 
© At half past four in the evening, a terrible explosion announced 
the breaking up of the dike; and the waters of the lake rushing 
through, all at once formed a torrent, one hundred feet in depth, 
which traversed the first eighteen miles in the space of forty mi- 
nutes, carrying away one hundred and thirty chalets, a whole fosest, 
and an immense ‘quantity of earth and stone. When it reached 
Bighe, the ruins of all description borne along with it, formed a 
fhoving mountain, three hundred feet high, from which a column of 
thick vapour arose, like the smoke of a great fire. An English tra- 
veller, accompanied by a young artist, Mr P. of Lausanne, anda 
gtide, had been visiting the works, and on his return was, appreach- 
ing Bagne; when, turning round by chance, he saw. the frightful ob- 
ject just described coming down, the distant noise of which had been 
lost in the nearer roar of the Dranse. He-clapt spurs to, -his.,.horse 
to warn his companion, as well as three other travellers, whe, had 
jomed then. - All dismounting, scrambled up the mountain precipi- 
tately, and arrived in safety beyond the reach of the deluge, which, 
in'an instant, filled the valley beneath.—From Bagne the inundation 
reached Martigny, four leagues, in fifty minutes, beating away in 
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that space thirty-five houses, eight windmills, ninety-five barns, but 
only nine persons, and very few cattle, most of the inhabitants hay- 
ing been on their guard. The village of Beauvernier was saved by 
@ projecting rock, which diverted the torrent. It was seen passing 
like an arrow by the side of the village, without touching it, though 
much higher than the roofs of the houses. The fragments of rocks 
and stones deposited before reaching Martigny, entirely covered a 
vast extent of meadows and fields. Here it was divided ; but eighty 
buildings of this town were destroyed, and many were injured. The 
streets were filled with trees and rubbish ; but only thirty-four per- 
sons appear to have lost their lives at Martigny, the inhabitants hay- 
ing retired to the mountains. Below Martigny the inundation spread- 
ing wide, deposited a quantity of slime and mud, so considerable, 
as it is hoped, will redeem an extensive swamp. ‘The Rhone receivy- 
ed it by degrees, and at different points, without overflowing, till it 
reached the Lake of Geneva at eleven o'clock at night, and was lost 
in its vast expanse, having gone over eighteen Swiss leagues in six 
hours and a half, with a gradually retarded movement.’ I. 367-369. 

Such are a part of the dangers by which the delights of an 
Alpine residence are compensated. But there are others still 
more frightful, both to the imagination, and in reality. The 
snow does not only slide from the mountains, but the mountains 
themselves slide down upon the valleys. This, too, is by no 
means an uncommon phenomenon, but is liable to occur in all 
the vast and numerous mountains that are stratified —the strata 
lying generally at so high an angle of inclination, as to be ‘ex+ 
tremely likely to slip, when any of the softer ones that are‘ iné 
terposed are so far disintegrated or lubricated -by water as nd 
longer to adhere firmly to the upper portion, but to allow it'to 
slip down the inclined plane on which it rests. The most ex- 
tensive catastrophe of this kind that has occurred of late years, 
took place in 1806, inthe mountain of Rossberg, where a space 
twice as large as the city of Paris slipped down at once into the 
Lake of Lawertz, and occasioned the most dreadful devasta- 
tion. This mountain was composed of parallel strata of pudding- . 
stone, separated in many places by thin beds of argillaceous 
earth, liable to be turned, by the introduction of. water, into a 
smooth slippery mud, and over the highly inclined bed. of 
which the upper strata would therefore slide, § just as a ship,’ 
says our author, ‘in the act of launching, slides on her ways.’ 
The following are some of the interesting particulars that are 
here recorded of this terrible disaster. 

‘ The summer of 1806 had been very rainy,’ and on the Ist and 
2d of September it rained incessantly. “ New crevices were observed 
in the flank of the mountain ; a sort of cracking noise was heard in- 
ternally ; stones started out of the ground; detached fragments of 
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rocks rolled down the mountain. At two o'clock in the afternoon, on 
the 2d of September, a large rock became loose, and, in falling, 
raised a cloud of black dust. ‘foward the lower part of the moun- 
tain, the ground seemed pressed down from above ; and when a stick 
or a spade was driven in, it moved of itself. A man who had been 
digging in his garden, ran away from fright at these extraordinary 
appearances. Soon a fissure, larger than all the others, was observ- 
ed ; insensibly it increased. Springs of water ceased all at once to 
flow ; the pine-trees of the forest absolutely reeled ; birds flew away 
screaming. A few minutes before five o’clock, the symptoms of some 
mighty catastrophe became still stronger; the whole surface of the 
mountain seemed to glide down, but so slowly as to afford time to 
the inhabitants to go away. An old man, who had often predicted 
some such disaster, was quietly smoking his pipe, when told by a 
young man, running by, that the mountain was in the act of falling. 
He rose and looked out, but came in to his house again, saying, he 
had time to fill another pipe. The young man, continuing to fly, 
was thrown down several times, and escaped with difficulty. Look- 
ing back, he saw the house carried off all at once. 

* Another inhabitant, being alarmed, took two of his children and ran 
away with them, calling to his wife to follow with the third; but she 
went in for another, who still remained, (Marianne, aged five). Just 
then Francisca Ulrich, their servant, was crossing the room with this 
Marianne, whom she held by the hand, and saw her mistress. At that 
instant, as Francisca afterwards said, “‘ the house appeared to be torn 
from its foundation (it was of wood), and spun round and round like a 
tetotum. I was sometimes on my head, sometimes on my feet, in 
total darkness, and violently separated from the child.” When the 
motion stopped, she found herself jammed in on all sides, with her 
head downwards, much bruised, and in extreme pain, She suppos- 
ed she was buried alive at a great depth. With much difficulty she 
disengaged her right hand, and wiped the blood from her eyes. 
Presently she heard the faint moans of Marianne, and called to her 
by her name, The child answered that she was on her back, among 
stones and bushes which held her fast, but that her hands were 
free, and that she saw the light, and even something green. She 
asked whether people would not soon come to take them’ out. Fran- 
cisca answered, that it was the day of judgment, and that no one 
was left to help them, but that they would be released by ‘death, 
and be happy inheaven. They prayed together. At last, Francisca’s 
ear was struck by the sound of a bell, which she knew to be that of 
Stenenberg ; then seven o’clock struck in another village, and she 
began to hope there were still living beings, and endeavoured to 
comfort the child. The poor little giri was at first clamorous for her 
supper; but her cries soon became fainter, and at last quite died a- 
way. Francisca, still with her head downwards, and surrounded 
with damp earth, experienced a sense of cold in her feet almost in- 
supportable. After prodigious efforts, she succeeded in disengaging 
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her legs, and thinks this saved her life. Many hours had passed in 
this situation, when she again heard the voice oi Marianne, who 
had been asleep, and now renewed her lamentations. Im the mean 
time the unfortunate father, who, with much difficulty, had saved 
himself and two children, wandered about till daylight, when he 
came among the ruins to look for the rest of his family. He soon 
discovered his wife, by a foot which appeared above ground. She 
was dead, witha child in her arms. His cries, and the noise he 
made in digging, were heard by Marianne, who called out. She 
was extricated with a broken thigh; and, saying that Francisca was 
not far off, a farther search led to her release also, but in such a 
state that her life was despaired of. She was blind for some days, 
and remained subject to convulsive fits of terror. It appeared that 
the house, or themselves at least, had been carried down about one 
thousand five hundred feet from where it stood before. 

‘ In another place, a child two years old was found unhurt, lying 
on its straw mattress upon the mud, without any vestige of the house 
trom which he bad been separated. Such a mass of earth and stones 
rushed at once into the lake of Lowertz, although five miles distant, 
that one end of it was filled up, and a prodigious wave passing com- 
pletely over the island of Schwanau, seventy feet above the usual 
jevel of the water, overwhelmed the opposite shore, and, as it re- 
turned, swept away into the lake many houses with their inhabitants.’ 
I. 181-184. 

Another accident of the same kind occurred on the Lake of 
Lucerne, in 1801, when eleven persons were drowned at a vil- 
jage on the opposite side of the lake, by the wave raised by the 
plunge of the falling mass. And a still more tremendous one 
was threatened in 1795, when there seemed to be the most 
imminent hazard of the fall of the whole upper part of the 
steep and vast mountain of the Righi into the lake just men- 
tioued; which must have been followed by the universal devas- 
tation of its wide and populous shores. The phenomenon is 
described by M. S. with his customary precision, as follows. 

‘ In the spring of the year 1795, longitudinal cracks, or crevices, 
appeared on the perpendicular front of the Righi, at about one-third 
of its height, (seen from the Lake). The place is still distinguishable 
by its reddish colour. Before day, on the 16th of July, the inha- 
bitants were awakened by strange noises, and soon observed a stream 
of mud, a mile wide, and fifty or sixty feet high, coming down upon 
them ; but as it travelled very slowly, they had ample time to take 
care of their movables. Like a stream of lava, it overtopped and 
crushed down houses, walls, and every artificial obstacle in its way ; 
and, flowing during a whole fortnight, covered a great part of the 
country with a bed of ferruginous clay, which the long application of 
industrious labour is only beginning to render productive. Doubtless 
this clay, intervening between strata of rock, and softened by the acci- 
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dental introduction of springs, was pressed out by the superincum- 
. bent, weight of two or three thousand perpendicular feet of moun- 
tain ; and, as the fall of the Rossberg was also to all appearance deter- 
mined by this same circumstance (i. ¢. the softening of the earthy 
strata into mud), and as the general dip of the strata is the same in 
both mountains, there was great reason to fear that the whole top of 
the Righi might have come down, sliding over its base, as a mere slice 
of the Rossberg did some years after. But as this mass would have 
been, at least, ten times as large as the other, it is frightful to think 
of the possible consequences of its fall into the lake. The waters, 
driven at one stroke from their bed, would have covered the valleys 
of the Four Waldstetten, assailed even the highest mountains, and 
perhaps swept away every living creature from the ancient hold of 
the Helvetic League! That such a misfortune did not happen when 
appearances seemed so threatening, affords, however, strong reason 
for hoping that it will never happen in this place at least, the earthy 
stratum having been entirely squeezed out. In the case of the Ross- 
berg, the catastrophe was announced by various signs, years before- 
hand, and so strongly for some hours before, as not to be mistaken, — 
affording ample time for the inhabitants to save their lives. 

* When we were on the Righi Coulm, I observed a hole or crevice 
on the level top of the mountain, and about three hundred yards 
south of the house where we slept, in the direction of the lake of 
the Waldstetten, so situated as to absorb most of the waters of the 
melting snows, which then formed a stream into it, penetrating to 
the very heart of the mountain. Nothing is more likely to produce 
the dreadful accident under consideration. It seems obvious, 
that superficial drains should be made to lead away the waters. ’ 
I, 200-202. 

But we must now hasten from the Physical wonders of this 
country to some of the author’s Moral observations; and we 
are tempted to give the first place, to his unsparing but dispas- 
sionate remarks on the character of modern English travellers. 
At Geneva, he observes, 

* English travellers swarm here, as everywhere else ; but they do 
not mix with the society of the country more than they do elsewhere, 
and seem to like it even Jess. The people of Geneva, on the other 
hand, say, “‘ Their former friends, the English, are so changed they 
scarcely know them again. They used to be a plain downright race, 
in whom a certain degree of sawvagerie (oddity and shyness) only 
served to set off the advantages of a highly cultivated understanding, 
of a liberal mind, and generous temper, which characterized them in 
general. Their young men were often rather wild, but soon reformed, 
and became like their fathers. Instead of this, we see (they say) a 
mixed assemblage, of whom lamentably few possess any of those 
qualities we were wont to admire in their predecessors. Their former 
shyness and reserve is changed to disdain and rudeness. If you seek 
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these modern English, they keep aloof, do not mix in conversation, 
and seem to laugh at you. Their conduct, still more strange and. un- 
accountable in regard to each other, is indicative of contempt or sus- 
picion. Studiously avoiding to exchange a word with their country- 
men, one would suppose they expected to find an adventurer in every 
individual of their own nation, not particularly introduced,—or at 
best a person beneath them. You cannot vex or displease them 
more than by inviting other English travellers to meet them, whom 
they may be compelled afterwards to acknowledge. If they do not 
find a crowd, they are tired. If you speak of the old English 
you formerly knew, that was before the Flood? If you talk of books, 
it is pedantry, and they yawn; of politics, they run wild about 
Buonaparte! Dancing is the only thing which is sure to please 
them. At the sound of the fiddle, the thinking nation starts up 
at once. Their young people are adepts in the art, and take pains 
to become so, spending half their time with the dancing-master. 
You may know the houses where they live by the scraping of the 
fiddle, and shaking of the floor, which disturb their. neighbours. 
Few bring letters; and yet they complain they are neglected by 
the good company, and cheated by inn-keepers. The latter, accus- 
tomed to the Milords Anglais of former times, or at least having 
heard of them, think they may charge accordingly ; but only find des 
Anglais pour rire, who bargain at the door, before they venture to 
eome in, for the leg of mutton and bottle of wine, on which they mean 
to dine!” Placed as I am between the two parties, I hear young 
Englishmen repeat what they have heard in France, that the Gene- 
vans are cold, selfish, and interested, and their women des precieuses 
ridicules, the very milliners and mantua-makers giving themselves 
airs of modesty and deep reading! that there is no opera, nor 
theatre des variétés ; in short, that Geneva is the dullest place in the 
world, Some say it is but a bad copy of England, a sham republic, 
and a scientific, no less than a political, counterfeit. In short, the 
friends of Geneva, among our modern English travellers, are not nu- 
merous—though they are select. These last distinguished themselves 
during the late hard winter by their bounty to the poor—not the 
poor of Geneva, who were sufficiently assisted by their richer coun- 
trymen, but.those of Sayoy, who were literally starving. If English 
travellers no longer appear in the same light as formerly, it is be- 
cauise they are not the same class of people who go abroad, but all 
classes,—and not the best of all classes either. They know it, and say 
it themselves; they feel the ridicule of their multitude, and of their 
conduct ;, they are ashamed and provoked; describe it with the most 
pointed irony, and tell many a humorous story against themselves. 
Formerly, the travelling class was composed of young men of good 
family and fortune, just of age, who, after leaving the University, 
went the tour of the Continent under the guidance of a learned tutor, 
often a very distinguished man, or of men of the same class, at a 
more advanced age; with their families, who, after many years spent 
in professional duties at home, came to visit again the countries they 
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had seen in their youth, and the friends they had known there. 
When no Englishman left his country either to seek his fortune, to 
save money, or to hide himself ; when travellers of that nation were 
all very rich or very learned ; of high birth, yet liberal principles ; 
unbounded in their generosity, and with means equal to the inclina- 
tion, their high standing in the world might well be accounted for ; 
and it is a great pity they should have lost it. Were I an English- 
man, I would not sct out on my travels until the fashign were over.’ 
I. 356-59. 
At Schaffhausen, again, he observes, 

‘ There were other admirers here besides ourselves, some English, 
and more Germans, who furnished us with an opportunity of com- 
paring the difference of national manners. The former, divided into 
groupes, carefully avoiding any communication with each other still 
more than with the foreign travellers, never exchanged a word, and 
scarcely a look, with any but the legitimate interlocutors of their own 
set; women adhering more particularly to the rule, from mative re- 
serve and timidity, full as much as from pride or from extreme good 
breeding. Some of the ladies here might be Scotch ; at least they 
wore the national colours, and we overheard them drawing comparisons 
between what we had under our eyes and Coralyn, giving, justly 
enough, the preference to the Clyde ;but, at any rate, they be- 
haved a Anglaise. The German adies, on the contrary, contrived 
to lier conversation in indifferent French. With genuine simplicity, 
wholly unconscious of forwardness, although it might undoubtedly 
have been so qualified in England, they begged of my friend to let 
them hear a few words in English, just to know the sound, to which 
they were strangers. If we are to judge of the respective merits of 
these opposite manners, by the impression they leave, I think the 
question is already decided by the English against themselves ; yet, 
at the same time that they blame and deride their own proud re- 
serve, and would depart from it if they well knew how. Yet a few 
only venture :—and I really believe they are the best bred who thus 
allow themselves to be good-humoured and vulgar.’ I, 94, 95. 

We have not much to say in defence of our countrymen— 
but what may be said truly, ought not to be suppressed, «That 
our travellers are now generally of a lower rank than former- 
ly, and that not very many of them are fitted, either by their 
wealth or breeding, to uphold the character of the noble and 
honourable persons who once almost monopolized the advan- 
tages of foreign travel, is of course implied in the faet of their 
having become vastly more numerous,—without supposing any 
actual degeneracy in the nation itself, Ata very popular point 
of M. Simond’s journey, it appeared from a register which he 
consulted, that the proportion of travellers from different coun- 
tries, was twenty-eight English to four Prussians, two Dutch, 
five French, one. Italian, and three Americans... That some 
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of this pret crowd of emigrants might not be suitable asso- 
ciates of some others, may easily be conjectured—and that the 
better sort may not have been very willing to fraternize with 
those who did least honour to their common country, could 
scarcely be imputed to them as a fault. But these considewa- 
tions, we fear, will go but a little way to explain the phenome~ 
non—or to account for the *‘ Morgue Aristocratique, ’ as Bona- 
parte called it, of the English gentry—the sort of sulky and 
contemptuous resérve with which, both at home and abroad, 
almost all who have any pretensions to bon ton seem to think it 
necessary to defend those pretensions. The thing has un- 
doubtedly been carried, of late years, to an excess that is both 
ludicrous and offensive—and is, in its own nature, unquestion- 
ably a blemish and a misfortune: But it does not arise, we are 
persuaded, from any thing intrinsically haughty or dull in our 
temperament—but is a natural consequence, and, it must be 
admitted, a considerable drawback from two very proud pecu- 
Jiarities in our condition—the freedom of our constitution, and 
the rapid progress of wealth and intelligence in the body of the 
nation. 

In most of the other countries of Europe, if a man was 
not born in high and polished society, he had scarcely any 
other means of gaining admission to it—and honour and digni- 
ty, it was supposed, belonged, by inheritance, to a very limited 
class of the people. Within that circle, therefore, there could 
be no derogation—and, from without it, there could be no in- 
trusion. But, in this country, persons of every condition were 
always entitled to aspire to every situation—and, from the 
nature of our political constitution, any one who had indivi- 
dual influence, by talent, wealth, or activity, became at once 
of consequence in the community, and was classed as the 
open rival or necessary auxiliary of those who had the strong- 
est hereditary claims to importance. But though the circle of 
society was in this way at all times larger than in the Continen- 
tal nations, and embraced more persons of dissimilar training 
and habits, it does not appear to have given a tone of repulsion 
to the manners of those who affected the superiority, till a pe- 
riod comparatively remote. In the days of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, there was a wide pale of separation between the land- 
ed Aristocracy and the rest of the population ; and accordingly, 
down at least to the end of Charles the Second’s reign, there 
seems to have been none of this dull and frozen arrogance in the 
habits of good company. The true reason of this, however, was, 
that though the competition was constitutionally open, good 
education was,.in fact, till after this period, confined to the 
children of the gentry; and ‘a certain parade in cquipage and 
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dress, which could not be easily assumed but by the opulent, 
- nor naturally carried but by those who had been long accus- 
tomed to it, threw additional difficulties in the way of those 
who wished to push themselves forward in society, and render- 
ed any other bulwarks unnecessary for the — of the 
sanctuary of fashion. From the time of Sir Robert Walpole, 
however, the communication between the higher and the lower 
orders became far more open and easy—commercial wealth and 
enterprise were prodigiously extended—literature and intelli- 
gence spread with unprecedented rapidity among the body of the 
le; and the increased intercourse between the different parts 
Of the country, naturally produced a greater mixture of the dif- 
ferent classes of the people. This was followed by a general re- 
laxation in those costly external observances, by which persons of 
condition had till then been distinguished. Ladies laid aside 
their hoops, trains, and elaborate head-dresses; and gentlemen 
their swords, periwigs, and embroidery;—and at the same time 
that it thus became quite practicable for an attorney’s clerk or 
a mercer’s apprentice to assume the exterior of a nobleman, it 
happened also, both that many persons of that condition had 
the education that fitted them for a higher rank—and that 
several had actually won their way to it by talents and activity, 
which had not formerly been looked for in that quarter. Their 
success was well merited undoubtedly, and honourable both to 
themselves and their country; but its occasional occurrence, 
even more than the discontinuance of aristocratical forms or 
the popular spirit of the Government, tended strongly to en- 
courage the pretensions of others, who had little qualification 
for success beyond an eager desire to obtain it. So many per- 
sons now raised themselves by their own exertions, that every 
one thought himself entitled to rise; and very few proportion- 
ally were contented to remain in the rank to which they were 
born ; and as vanity is a still more active principle than ambi- 
tion, the effects of this aspiring spirit were more conspicuous- 
ly seen in the invasion which it prompted on the prerogatives 
of polite society, than in its more serious occupations; and a 
herd of uncomfortable and unsuitable companions beset all the - 
approaches to good company, and seemed determined to force 
all its barriers. sins 
We think we have now stated the true causes: of | this, phe- 
nomenon—but, at all events, the fact we believe to. be in- 
controvertible, that within the last fifty years there has been 
an incredible increase of forwardness and. solid ‘impudence 
among the half-bred and half-educated classes of this: coun- 
try—and that there was consequently some apology for the 
assumption of more distant and forbidding manners towards 
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strangers, on the part of those who were already satisfied with 
the extent of their society. It was evidently easier and more 
prudent to reject the overtures of unknown acquaintances, 
than to shake them off after they had been once allowed to 
fasten themselves—to repress, in short, the'first attempts at fa- 
miliarity, and repel, by a chilling and somewhat disdainful air, 
the advances of all, of whom it might any way be suspected 
that they might turn out discreditable or unfit associates. 

This, we have no doubt, is the true history of that awful 
tone, of gloomy indifference and stupid arrogance, which has 
unfortunately become so striking a characteristic of English 
manners. At its best, and when most justified by the circum. 
stance of the parties, it has, we must allow, but an ungracious 
and disobliging air; but the extravagant height to which it is 
now generally carried, and the extraordinary occasions on 
which it is often displayed, deserve all the ridicule and repro- 
bation they meet with. We should not quarrel much with a 
man of family and breeding being a little distant and cold to the 
many affable people he may meet with, either in his travels or 
in places of public resort at home. But the provoking thing is, 
to see the same frigid and unsociable manner adopted in pri- 
vate society, and towards persons of the highest character, if 
they happen not to belong to the same set, or to be occupied 
with the same pursuits with these fastidious mortals—who, 
while their dignity forbids them to be affable to men of an- 
other club, or women of another assembly, yet admit to the 
familiarity of their most private hours, a whole gang of led 
captains, or led parsons, fiddlers, boxers, or parasitical buf- 
foons. But the most remarkable extravagance in the mo- 
dern practice of this repulsive system, is, that the most out- 
rageous examples of it are to be met with among those who 
have the least occasion for its protection,—persons whose socie- 
ty nobody would think of courting, and who yet receive the 
slightest and most ordinary civilities,—being all that the most 
courteous would ever dream of offering them,—with airs of as 
vehement disdain as if they were really in danger of having 
their intimacy taken by storm. Such manners, in such people, 
are no doubt inthe very extreme of absurdity. But it is the 
mischief of all cheap fashions, that they are immediately pirated 
by the vulgar and certainly there is none that can be assumed , 
with so little cost either of industry or understanding as this— 
as the whole of it consists in being silent, stupid and sulky, it is 
quite level to the meanest capacity—and, we have no doubt, 
has enabled many to pass for persons of some consideration, 
who'could never have done so on any other terms; or has per- 
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mitted them at least to think that they were shunning the society 
of many by whom they would certainly have been shunned. 

We trust, therefore, that this fashion of mock stateliness and 
sullen reserve will soon pass away. The extreme facility with 
which it may be copied by the lowest and dullest of mankind,— 
the caricatures which are daily exhibited of it in every disgust- 
ing variety,—and the restraints it must impose upon the good 
nature and sociality which, after all, do really form a part of 
our national character, must concur, we think, with the alienation 
it produces in others, speedily to consign it to the tomb of other 
forgotten affectations. The duties that we owe to strangers 
that come casually into our society, certainly are not very 
weighty—and a man is no doubt entitled to consult his own 
ease, and even his indolence, at the hazard of being unpopular 
among such persons. But, after all, affability and complaisance 
are still a kind of duties in their degree; and of all duties, we 
should really think are those that are repaid, not only with the 
largest share of gratitude, but with the greatest internal satis- 
faction. All we ask is, that they, and the pleasure which natu- 
rally accompanies their exercise, should not be sacrificed to a 
vain notion of dignity, which the person assuming it knows all 
the while to be false and hollow—or to a still vainer notion of 
fashion, which does not impose upon one in a thousand, and 
subjects its unhappy victim to the ridicule of his very compe- 
titors in the practice. All studied manners are assumed, of 
course, for the sake of the effect they are to produce on the be- 
holders: And if a man have a particularly favourable opinion of 
the wisdom and dignity of his physiognomy, and, at the same 
time, a perfect consciousness of the folly and vulgarity of his 
discourse, there is no denying that such a man, when he is 
fortunate enough to be where he is not known, will do well to 
keep his own secret, and sit as silent, and look as repulsive 
among strangers as possible. But, under any other circum- 
stances, we really cannot admit it to be a reasonable, any more 
than an amiable demeanour. To return, however, to M. Simond. 

If he is somewhat severe upon our national character, it must 
be confessed that he deals still harder measure to his own coun- 
trymen. The following is something sweeping. 

‘ There was a regatta on the Sadne while we were at Lyons; a 
sort of tilting in boats, and the watermen carried flags inscribed with 
various most loyal devices, such as the following; 

Toujours pleins de zéle et de foi, 

Toujours au.champ d'honneur préts a servir d’exemple, 
Les nautonniers du port du ‘Temple, 

Savent étre Soldats et mourir pour leur Roi! 

* Now it is not long since, that a man, well known in Rurope, 
went through this town, and passed this very J’ort du Temple, on his 
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way to Paris, with a handful of followers, for the express purpose of 
dethroning the king. No one dreamed of stopping him. The zaw- 
tonniers du port du Temple did not stir. Superficial observers might 
therefore suppose what they read on the flag to be an impudent lie— 
or ironical. Neither the one nor the other—it is simply a poetical fic- 
tion! The day required, besides, a smart dress, white jacket and trow- 
sers, with red and blue sashes ; with something of a dramatic attitude 
and language. These people are acting a certein part, as every one 
else does here—that is all. They practise no deception. Nobody 
believes what they say; and if any good reyalist, taking them at 
their word, should come and propose to them to die for their king in 
good earnest, they would laugh at him for his folly, and justly too; 
for, speaking the language of the country, it would not be their fault if 
they were not understood. There are people, even in France, who 
indulge in jokes about French girouettes, &c.—That is, I think, scarce- 
ly fair. You might as well pretend to stigmatize Talma, or Made- 
moiselle Mars with the name of girouettes, for not acting every night 
the same part, as our French politicians and philosophers for chang- 
ing sides and principles from day to day. Some of them will teil 
you their principle is, that there are no principles—and I deem the 
declaration to be very honest. 

‘ The moral phenomenon observed at Paris during the massacre 
in the prisons, of September 1793, occurred again at Lyons. Oc- 
casional caprices of humanity spared some of the devoted prisoners. 
Executioners were seen to leave their bloody work, in order to con- 
duct home a rescued victim, and enjoy, even to tears, the meeting 
with their friends ; then return whence they came, as furious as ever. 
Now, these people were not precisely demons, but eminent tragedians, 
fully worked up to their part, and to an excess of good acting. 
Madame de Staél has remarked somewhere of the Italians, that they 
abstain from nothing because they are seen, and do nothing because they 
are seen—the aphorism, just reversed, would suit their neighbours 
admirably. Highly patriotic at the theatre, they scarcely have in 
reality any public spirit, nor would submit in secret to the smallest 
personal sacrifice for the good of the country.’ I. 322-324. 

This other is rather less atrocious,—and probably nearer the 
truth. It is the sequel of an encomium on the domestic and 
studious occupations of the well-informed society of Zurich. 

‘ Probably a mode of life so entirely domestic would tempt few 
strangers, and in France particularly, it would appear quite intoler- 
able ; yet people may feel least lonely when most alone, and most 
tired when they pursue amusement only. Walking occasionally the 
whole length of the interior Boulevards of Paris, on a summer even- 
ing, I have generally observed on my return, at the interval of one 
or two hours, the very same figures sitting just where I had left 
them ; mostly isolated middle-aged men, established for the evening 
on three chairs, one for the elbow, another for the extended leg, a 
third for the centre of gravity ; with vacant looks and 9 muddy com- 
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plexion, appearing discontented with themselves and others, and 
profoundly tired. A_fauteuil in a salon, for the passive hearer of the 
talk of others, is still worse than the three chairs on the Boulevard. 
The theatre, seen again and again, can have no great charms ; nor is 
it every one who has money to spare for the one, or free access to 
the other; therefore, an immense number of people are driven to the 
Boulevard as a last resource. As to home, it is no resource at all. 
No one thinks of the possibility of employing his time there, .either 
by himself or with his family. Upon the whole, I do not believe 
there is a country-in the world where you see so’many long faces, 
care-worn and cross, as among the very people who are deemed, and 
believe themselves, the merriest in the world. A man of rank, who 
has spent many years in the Crimea, who employed himself diligent- 
ly and usefully when there, and who naturally loves a country where 
he has done much good, praising it to a friend, has been heard to 
remark, as the main objection to a residence otherwise delightful— 
** Mais on est obligé de s’aller coucher tous les soir, a sept heucres, 
—parcequ’en Crimée on ne sait pas oU aller passer la soirée!” This 
remark excites no surprise at Paris; every one feels there is no alter- 
native,—some place, not home, to spend your-evenings in, or to bed 
at seven o'clock! It puts one in mind of the gentleman who liesi- 
tated about marrying a lady whose company he liked very much, 
“ for,” as he observed, ‘* where then shall I spend my evenings ?”’ 
I, 404, 405. 

The following, though not a cordial, is at least a candid tes- 
timony to the substantial benefits of the Revolution. 

* The clamorous, restless, and bustling manners of the common 
people of Aix, their antiquated and ragged dress, their diminutive 
stature and ill-favoured countenances, strongly recalled to my mind 
the population of France, such as I remember it formerly ; for a con- 
siderable change has certainly taken place, in all such respects, be- 
tween the years 1789 and 1815. The people of France are decided- 
ly less noisy, and graver, better dressed, and cleaner. All this may 
be accounted for ; but handsomer is not so readily understood 2 prior’. 
It seems as if the hardships of war, having successively carried offal 
the weakly, those who survived have regenerated the species. The 
people have undoubtedly gained much by the Revolution on the 
score of property, and a little as to political institutions. They cer- 
tainly seem conscious of some advantage attained, and to be proud 
of it—not properly civil liberty, which is little understood, and not 
properly estimated, but a certain coarse equality, asserted in small 
things, although not thought of in the essentials of society. This new- 
born equality is very touchy, as if it felt yet insecure ; and thence a 
degree of rudeness in the common intercourse with the lower class, 
and, more or less, all classes, very different from the old prover- 
bial French politeness. This disagreeable circumstance is, how- 
ever, a good sign. Pride is a step in moral improvement, froma 
very low state. These opinions, | am well aware, will not pass in 
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France without animadversion, as it is not to be expected the same 
judgment will be formed of things under different circumstances. If 
my critics, however, will only go three or four thousand miles off, and 
stay away a quarter of a century, I dare say we shall agree better 
when we compare notes on their return.’ I. 333, 334. 

The largest sketch of manners is that which refers to Ge- 
neva; but we can afford to give but little of it. The following 
does not exhibit the most attractive side of the picture. 

‘ No town was ever blessed with soirées, or what is, I believe, now 
called in London, ‘ evenings at home,” to such an extent as Gene- 
va. They go on multiplying from November to the approach of 
‘spring, when the superior attractions of the country soon put an end 
to them ; and this division of the year is, I must say, rather more 
rational than the one prevailing in London. Genevais a small town, 
and the genteel part still smaller. Carriages are out of the question; 
sedan chairs even are rarely used ; and the beau monde repair on 
foot to their parties. Soon after eight in the evening, the ladies sally 
forth, wrapped up in a cloak and hood, a rebellious feather only ap- 
pearing sometimes in front, and walk on tiptoe about the streets, pre- 
ceded by their maid, who carries a lantern. When they reach their 
destination, the cloak and double shoes are thrown off in an antiroom 
appropriated to the purpose. Their dress is then shaken out a lit- 
tle by the attentive maid ; their shawl thrown afresh over the shoul- 
ders with negligent propriety ; their cap set to rights ; and then they 
slide in lightly, to appearance quite unconscious of looks, make their 
courtesy, take their seat, and try to be agreeable with their next 
neighbour. Yet, now and then they stifle a yawn, and change place 
under some pretence, for the sake of changing, and curiously turn 
over young ladies, or young gentlemen's drawings, placed on the table 
with prints and books, upon which they would not bestow a look if they 
could help it, any more than they would listen to the music, to which 
they now seem attentive. Tea comes at last, with heaps of sweet things. 
A few card parties are arranged ; and, as the hour of eleven or twelve 
strikes, the maid and lantern are announced in a whisper to each of 
the fair visitors. Mean time the men, in groups about the room, 
discuss the news of the day, foreign or domestic politics, but mostly 
the latter, making themselves very merry with the speech in council 
of such or such a member (of course of the adverse party), who talk- 
ed for two hours on the merest trifle in the world, and thought he 
was establishing his reputation as a statesman for ever. Many com- 
plain of the growing evil and intolerable hardship of sitting from four 
to eight or nine o’clock every day throughout the year, to hear long 
speeches and do nothing. It was even once observed, that during 
the fifteen years they belonged to the French, Monsieur Je Prefet 
went through the same business with far greater ease all alone, and 
in half the time ; but this anti-national and imprudent reflection met 
with indignant frowns, and this short answer—It is not for the sake 
of the themes boys do at school, but in order to form their under- 
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standings by the exercise, that schools are instituted. Any school- 
master might, no doubt, perform the task better, and more quickly 
than his boys; yet, to take it out of their hands would not answer 
the purpose, any more than intrusting the business of the state to a 
French Prefect, instead of an assembly of counsellors of state, pros- 
ing, captious, and dilatory as they may be. In short, legislative as- 
semblies are not so much intended pour faire des affaires, que pour 
faire des meeurs ! 

‘ Large partics, at Geneva, are laborious undertakings for the 
mistress of the house, especially when she happens to be on the 
verge of her cast, and considered in the light of a parvenue. She 
must not only remember all who ought to be invited, but remember 
to forget all who ought not, choose her night well, not to interfere 
with other parties, likely to draw off the crowd in preference, and 
make it a point to have some distinguished personage to give a zest 
to the party. The runaway Hospodar of Valachia; for instance, with 
his diamonds and his court; a British prince, who remembers the 
names of every grandmother he knew here in his early youth, and 
delights them with the long-forgotten tale of their beauty and ac- 
complishments ; Lady Morgan, an Italian singer, the puppet-show, 
&c.; and, after all, when the soirée is happily over, most people say 
it was tiresome ; and the mistress of the house, above all, will ex- 
claim, quelle corvée!’ I. 508~512. 

The following is less sarcastic, but; on the whole, more to the 
purpose. 

‘ I think there is here very little affectation of wit or smartness 
in conversation, which is much in favour of the state of society; for 
of all sorts of pretensions, this is the most unfortunate for him who 
has it, as well as for those who must endure it. But pretensions to 
learning having something positive for their object, are easily brought 
to the test. No one can long be mistaken himself as to his own qua- 
lifications, or long expect to impose on others. These people, there- 
fore, in confining their pursuits or conversation very much to positive 
knowledge, run much less risk of being ridiculous and offensive than 
their neighbours. Among the very many men of letters Geneva has 
produced, it is remarkable enough there scarcely is, I do not say a 
poet, but a versifier ; for assuredly, if the lively and strong delinea- 
tion of feelings and of facts, and the art of awakening in others the 
dormant faculties of the mind, be poetry, few countries can boast of 
greater poets than J. J. Rousseau and Madame de Staél. Undoubt- 
edly, the mother of a family, devoted to her husband and her chil- 
dren, may have less sensibility to spare for the people of her society ; 
but they may, in their turn, seek a compensation where she finds 
hers, and suffer her to remain a living contradiction of the witty, but 
false, aphorism, that in this world, pleasures are all either unwhol- 
some or sinful. 

‘ The morals of Geneva, during the last half of the eighteenth 
century, were not by any means so unobjectionable, although purer 
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than in most other parts of Europe. Luxury and idleness exerting: 
their usual influence, an universal relaxation had taken: place ¢ 
but the French Revolution coming towards the latter end of this’ 
wicked age, swept away together vices and virtues, property and: 
life.* Half a century will be necessary to rebuild Genevan fortunes 
adversity in the mean time, and serious cares, have restored the na~ 
tional character, not assuredly to calvinistical austerity, but to sims 
plicity, solidity, and a preference of domestic enjoyments over alt 
others.’ I. 340, 341. 

* At Geneva, the reign of terror was established in 1794; and four 
years after, the Republic was swallowed up by France, and remain~ 
ed unwillingly united till the downfal of Buonaparte. The Gene-~ 
vans silently bore an unavoidable yoke; but their will was not sub- 
dued, and the officers of the conquering government, treated with 
cold civility, never were admitted to any degree of intimacy ;. there 
always was a complete separation between them and their masters, 
The penance lasted fifteen years, and was not without its use, having 
afforded time for factions to cool, and old quarrels to be forgotten. 
Turning over a new leaf, they now begin the Republic anew ; and it 
will be some time before parties acquire the same degree of violence 
as heretofore. There is on one side, as in France, a perverse dispo- 
sition to reinstate the old abuses in hatred of the Revolution ; and a 
determination no less perverse, on the other side, to reject every 
thing that is not new. The just abhorrence of the excesses of the 
Revolution is unjustly ‘transferred to those wholesome principles, 
which served as-a pretence to the perpetrators of horrid crimes, and 
which suffer for having kept such bad company.’ I. 344, 345. 

The Bernese have the same merits and defects, but § witha 
‘ difference.’ This is M. S.’s account of them. 

‘ Gentle, modest, and domestic, the Bernese women, above the 
lower ranks, much resemble those of Geneva, although probably pos- 
sessing less information. The exclusive spirit of coterie is still more: 
marked here than at Geneva, and political jealouses more violent, 
although of a different nature. The Genevans are at issue about 
opinions, the Bernese about places, that is to say, personal distince 
tions ; for most of these places are without emolument. Political ad- 
versaries in all countries hate each other. At Geneva, this feeling is 
disputatious; here, it is rather sullen; for the object is not to per: 
suade or confute, but to supplant. The number of individuals of the, 


* ‘ The city of Geneva had, before the Revolution, seventeen mils 
lions a.year in,the French funds, of which about twelve were on their 
own account. They haye lost two-thirds (eight millions), which is 
about three hundred and. fifty francs. a year. to each individual 
throughout the whole population,—those who had the income spends 
ing it, of course, among those who.had not. ’ 
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same family who can be counsellors of state being limited, a rivalry 
is of course established in the very bosom of families, and it extends 
to affairs of the heart, and the choice of a wife; for brothers even 
are sure to fall in love with the young lady whose father can give his 
son-in-law a seat in the Bernese house of parliament. One of the 
most melancholy maxims of the melancholy book of La Rochefou- 
cault, qu'il faut vivre avec nos meilleurs amis, comme s'ils devoient un 
jour devenir nos ennemis ! is said to be carried into practice here. All 
this is not peculiar to Berne, but inherent in an aristocracy ; for 
when half the people of the same rank, and living habitually together, 
are active members of the sovereign council, and the other mere ex- 
pectants, condemned to hear from morning to night, at second-hand, 
of active pursuits to which they are strangers, to be or not to be of 
this council, becomes an object of the first importance, and a moral 
want nearly as pressing as hunger and thirst. 

‘ Society, much less numerous than at Geneva, is upon a very 
simple and easy footing. Strangers, well recommended, are receiv- 
ed with cordiality and kindness, and without any ostentation ; on the 
contrary, higher people, having suffered most by the Revolution, it 
is now deemed rather vulgar to be rich. Few people spend six hun- 
dred pounds sterling a year. A good house, and there are some de- 
lightfully situated, costs three thousand pounds sterling. Company 
of an evening generally separate at half-past nine, and a Bernese rout 
is over before eleven, The only public amusement is a very indiffe- 
rent German theatre. Although the language is a dialect of the 
German, the German literature is less cultivated or known than the 
French; and the latter not much beyond the age of Louis XIV. 

‘ Oppressed and cruelly treated as the patricians were at one 
time by the tyrannical agents of the French Republic, they have 
learnt to feel a salutary hatred for arbitrary power, and can now speak 
very liberally. ‘They own themselves there is a great change in their 
opinions. Notwithstanding this liberal disposition, the population, 
as well as the revenue of the state, are still made a sort of secret, and 
it is only surmised that the one amounts to three hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand souls, and the other to one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds sterling a year; one half of which consists of the 
interest of money in foreign countries, and a great part of the re- 
mainder from salt-works, &c. The sum therefore raised by taxes is 
very trifling. As an instance of the importance attached to secrecy 
in these matters, the answer of a member of the.council, who, when 
Emperor Joseph travelled here, was appointed to attend him, is quot- 
edas peculiarly happy. Joseph said, Qu’e/s sont les revenues de votre 
Republic, Mr M——? Monsieur le Comte (the Emperor travelled 
‘anne ils excedent nos depenses!’ 1. 457-60. 

ere is a very curious and entertaining account of what are 
called the Societés de Dimanche at Geneva—but it is too long 
to be extracted. These are intimate associations, formed in in- 
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fancy or early youth, between some twenty or thirty females of 
the same age, who continue in a sort of nunnish and exclusive 
familiarity till one of them happens to marry—upon which, not 
only is the husband admitted into this vestal society—but each 
of the sisterhood is required to name a male associate, to whom, 
as may be naturally supposed, she very often afterwards gives 
her hand. The most remarkable thing in this institution, is the 
preponderance of female influence which it implies—for, as the 
intimacy of the original associates continues for life, and is of a 
pretty exclusive character, it follows that a man, instead of rais- 
ing or reducing his wife to his own level in society, is always 
transferred to her’s, and in fact never attempts to struggle a- 
gainst this destination, M. Simond is of opinion that this 
usage is, on the whole, beneficial to the society in which it pre- 
vails—the association not only educating and instructing its less 
gifted members by the talents and affection of those who are 
more distinguished, but restraining, by awe of their censure, 
and zeal for their honour, many follies and irregularities from 
which their individual strength might not have been sufficient 
to guard them. On the other hand, he allows that it diffuses 
too generally the little spirit of a click, or party—and makes the 
intercourse of mere acquaintances more cold and formal than 
in most other places. 

The way in which M. Simond speaks of Rousseau, affords a 
striking example of that struggle between enthusiasm and seve- 
rity—romance and reason, which we noticed in the beginning as 
characteristic of the whole work. He talks, on the whole, 
with contempt, and even bitterness, of his character; but he 
follows his footsteps, and the vestiges and memorials even of his 
fictitious personages, with a spirit of devout observance—visits 
Clareus, and pauses at Meillerie—rows in a burning day to his 
island in the lake of Bienne—expatiates on the beauty of his 
retreat at the Charmettes—and even stops to explore his tem- 
porary.abode at Moitier Travers, The following passages are 
remarkable. 

-fRousseaa, from his garret, governed an empire, that of the mind ; 
the founder of a new religion in politics, and to his enthusiastic fol- 
Jowers-a prophet, he said and they believed! The disciples of Vol- 
,!taire might be more! numerous, but they were bound to him by far 
inferier ties. Those of Rousseau made the French Revolution, and 
perished, for its: while Voltaire’s, miscalculating its chances, perished 
dy it. Both perhaps deserved their fate ; but the former certairly 
acted; the;nobler part, and went to’ battle with the best weapons too, 
—for in the deadly encounter of all the passions let loose, of the 
-¥oat Opposite principles. and irreconcilable prejudices, cold-hearted 
-Wit.is of, little avail. Heroes and martyrs beed not an epigram; aud 
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he must have enthusiasm who pretends to lead the enthusiastie or 
cope with them. Une intime persuasion, Rousseau has somewhere 
said, m’a toujours tenu lieu d’éloquence ; and well it might ; for the 
first requisite to command belief, is to believe yourself. Nor isit easy 
to impose on mankind in this respect. There is no eloquence, no 
ascendancy over the minds of others, without this intimate persua- 
sion in yourself. Rousseau’s might only be a sort of poetical per- 
suasion, lasting but as long as the occasion ; yet it was thus power- 
ful, only because it, was true, even though but for a quarter of an 
hour, perhaps, in the heart of this inspired writer. 

‘MrM , son of the friend of Rousseau, to whom he left his 
manuscripts, and especially his Confessions, to be published after his 
death, had the goodness to show them to me. I observed a fair 
copy written by himself, in a small hand like print, very neat and 
correct ; not a blot or an erasure to be seen. ‘The most curious of 
these papers were several sketch-books, or memoranda half filled, 
where the same hand is no longer discernible ; but the same genius, 
and the same wayward temper and perverse intellect, in every fugi- 
tive thought recorded. Rousseau’s composition, like Montesquieu’s, 
was laborious and slow; his ideas flowed rapidly, but were not rea- 
dily brought into proper order ; they do not appear to have come in 
consequence of a previous plan ; but the plan itself, formed after- 
wards, came in aid of the ideas, and served as a sort of frame for 
them, instead of being a system to which they were subservient. Very 
possibly some of the fundamental opinions he defended so earnestly, 
and for which his disciples would willingly have suffered martyrdom, 
were originally adopted because a bright thought, caught as it flew, 
was entered in his commonplace book. 

‘ These loose notes of Rousseau afford a curious insight into his 
mode of composition. You find him perpetually retrenching epi- 
thets—reducing his thoughts to their simplest expression—giving 
words a peculiar energy, by the new application of their original 
meaning—going back to the ‘naiveté of old language ; and, in the 
artificial process of simplicity, carefully effacing the trace of each 





“laborious footstep as he advanced ; each idea, each image, coming 


out, at last, as if cast entire at a single throw, original, energetic, 
and clear. Although Mr M had promised that he would pub- 
lish Rousseau’s Confessions as they were, yet he took upon himself 
to suppress a passage explaining certain circumstances of his abju- 
rations at Anneci, affording a curious, but frightfully disgusting, 
picture of monkish manners at that time. It is a pity that Mr 
M did not break his word in regard to some few more passages 
of that most admirable and most vile of all the productions of geiius.’ 
I. 564566. 

The following notices of Mad. de Staél are emphatic and 
original. 

‘* LE had seen Madame de Staél a child; and T saw her again on her 
deathbed. The intermediate ~~ were spent in another hemisphere, 
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as far,as possible from the scenes in which she lived. ‘Mixing ‘agajn, 
not many months ‘since, with a world in which I am ‘a ‘stranger,’ ‘and 
feel I shall remain so, I just saw this celebrated woinan, ‘and ‘heatd, 
as it were, her last words, as I had read her works before, ‘uninfta- 
enced by any local bias. Perhaps, the impressions’‘of -a man ‘thus 
dropped from another world into this one, may be deemed ‘something 
like those of ‘posterity. toon 
‘ Madame de Staél lived for conversation ; she was not happy uit 
of a large cirele, and a French circle, where she could be heard’in 
her own language to the best advantage. Her extravagant .admita- 
tion of the Paris society was neither more nor less than genwine 
admiration of herself. It ‘was the best mirror she could get, and 
that wasall, Ambitious of all surts of notoriety, she would have 
given the world. to have been born noble and a beauty. Yet there 
was in this excessive vanity so much -honesty and frankness, it was 
so entirely void of affectation and trick, she made so fair and so irre- 
sistible an appeal to your own sense of her worth, that what would 
have been Jaughable in any one else, was almost respectable in her. 
That ambition of eloquence, so conspicuous in her writings, was 
much less observable in her conversation; there was more abandon 
in what she said, than in what she wrote; while speaking, the spon- 
taneous inspiration was no labour, but all pleasure ; conscious of ex- 
traordinary powers, she gave herself up to the present enjoyment ‘of 
the good things, and the deep things, flowing in a full stream from 
her own well-stored mind and luxuriant fancy. The inspiration was 
pleasure—the pleasure was inspiration ; and without precisely intetd- 
ing it, she was, every evening of her life, in a circle of company, the 
very Corinne she had depicted, Although in her attempts to per- 
sonify that Corinne in her ‘book, and make her speak in print, she 
utterly failed; the labour of the pen extinguishing the fancy.’ 
I. 283-286. . 
~ We must close our extracts here—and, indeed, our accotht 
of the werk from which they are taken. For although we have 
yet said nothing of the second volume of the publication before 
us, which. contains an histcrical account of ancient and modern 
Helvetia, with abundance of political observations, we really 
have.not courage to engage our readers with the details of, suc 
a performance, after the large demands we have already made 
on. their patience. There is a prodigious deal, of information 
‘in this: Historical part;..but it is: far less interesting than, the 
» Journey--ahd ‘we will-even venture to say, far Jess. instructive. 
The extreme condensation of the earlier part of ‘the .narrative 
‘Siot Oiity Fatigues! and bewilders the attention, but prevents us 
from taking: aniy eonsiderable’ ‘interest ‘in persons. and .evénts 
Which ‘pass thts hastily’ before us. » There is no flowing or ‘eon- 
‘tinudus Warrative' to hold ‘together the different fragments ot the 
story, and we have not time enough to get acquainted with any 
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of.the historical persons, or to feel any concern in their fortunes, 
The latter part of the story, and that especially which embraces 
the events of the last fifty years, though too much broken and 
subdivided, from the separate transactions of each little com- 
munity, is, on.the whole, very curious and interesting; and is 
written not only with the most laudable precision, but with the 
most admirable impartiality and candour. The account which 
he gives of the falsehood, brutality, and daring injustice of the 
French reformers of 1798, is not more revolting, than the tale of 
the heroic resistance and cruel fate of the democratic cantons 
{8 full of sublimity and pity. M. Simond, however, is of opi- 
nion, that the old system of the Helyetic Confederation had 
ceased, long before its subversion, to answer any of the good 
ends for which it was established, ‘The following observations, 
which we select chiefly as a specimen of the authoy’s historical 
style, are well worthy of consideration. 

¢ All human institutions, even those of which the abuses alone have 
survived, have had their period of usefulness. The hierarchy of 
Rome tamed the barbarians of the dark ages; deserts were culti- 
yated by monks, whose convents were the only safe repository of hu- 
man knowledge. We owe to feudal institutions the spirit of chivalry 
and some heroic virtues ; and the aristocracy of cities protected the 
people against feudal tyranny. The federal form of government had 
likewise its advantages ; it suited the simplicity of the first founders 
of Helvetic liberty. New auxiliaries, or rather new partners to the 
great league of small communities, were easier obtained by leaving 
them in possession of their peculiar institutions and customs, than if 
a sacrifice of them had been exacted. The tendency of this form of 
government, was, however, very soon observable, as a reference to 
the history of Switzerland sufficiently shows. After the. first heroic 
period, from 1308, to the battle of Morat in 1476, the cantons became 
jealous and selfish, evincing towards each other that unfriendly spirit 
which foreign states usually entertain for their next neighbours.’ They 
learnt to calculate their individual distance from danger, efore they af, 
forded each other assistance ; and were apt to seek in foreigii alliances 
that protection of which they were not certain at-homé. «Thenee in- 
terminable quarrels among themselves. Their general diets ¢ould 
rarely agree upon, and seldom execute, measures of public! utility ; 
and although the Reformation might afterwards change the natureof 
their civil dissensions, and purify their motives, it did not put an end 
to them; and a long succession of religious wars:left the federal band 
more lax and inefficient than ever. M 1109 sin9'tixe oT 

‘ The various governments of Switzerland. had..owerlooked,,the 
changes which time, and a, variety, of events to which. they, had, been 
strangers, had operated among theis. neighbours, and. the alteration 
of manners and opinions among their, own, citizens, ar subjects them: 
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selves. An uninterrupted state of peace for more than ‘three huim 
dred years, had left them in ignorance of their present’ strength, 
which they continued to estimate by the battles of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Engrossed with paltry jealousies, and divided among them- 
selves, they heeded not the awful warning of the French Revolution; 
and neglected to take advantage of the six or seven years breathing 
time allowed them, to compromise matters with the new principles, 
fancying they might be stopped at the customhouse on the frontiers. 
And even those hoards of public money, monuments of an antiquat- 
ed policy, which might so easily have been remitted away to England, 
to the United States, or to any other foreign country, out of the reach 
of invaders, were left to reward them. 

‘ The system of confederate republics united under a federal head 
has been defined, not unaptly, the feudal system applied to demo- 
cracy. The same broils, the same anarchy, the same loose depend- 
ence upon a common head, to whom they render a sort of vain 
homage, but whom they rarely obey ; the same selfishness and want 
of public spirit. Buonaparte is reported to have said once, that a 
‘* federal constitution made an indifferent sort of government for the 
peopie who lived under it; but, en revanche, it answered a very good 
purpose for the neighbours of that people!” 

‘ There is an active and vivifying principle in the division of the 
civilized world into independent states, which would not exist if that 
world were all united under one head. Nations hold up, as it were, 
the mirror to each other, and see abroad what would have escaped 
their notice at home. The Roman empire languishing in the solitude 
of its vastness, civilization as well as power expired at last, under the 
mere want of rivalry and emulation. One empire, vast and solitary, 
as that of Rome ever was, seems now destined to perpetuate civil in- 
fancy to the extremest old age, simply because the rest of the world 
is to.its inhabitants as if it wasnot. China, divided into half a dozen 
empires, would not have remained thus stationary. But it may be 
questioned, whether China, transformed into a vast federal republic 
of semi-independent states, would have gained any thing but the mu- 
nicipal spirit of Europe, without its learning and its virtues. It does 
not appear that the Grisons, for instance, subdivided into sixty-three 
federal republics, are much better off than China in point of moral 
improvement. The small republics of Greece flourished under a 
loose federal system, and maintained their liberty by deeds of heroic 
valour, since equalled in Helvetia under the same system of govern- 
ment. But these republics flourished most when the federal bond 
which united them became so strong, that, to use the expression of 
Polybius, “ nothing was wanting to the States of Peloponnesus, but 
the same walls, to.make them one town.”’ II. 544-547. 

We have placed the titles both of the French and the Eng- 
lish publications at the head of this article,—the latter, we un- 
derstand; not.-being a translation from the former—but both 
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being -originals, from, the hand of the author, ,.We must say. 
however, that-his French is much better than his English—and 
that his English is not nearly so good now, as it was when he 
published his Tour in this country. It is less defective, how- 
ever, in idiom or diction, than in the rythm and harmony, of 
the composition, which has often a most exotic harshness, even 
where all the words and their immediate construction is suffici« 
ently correct. The English copy is also very inaccurately print- 
ed and pointed ;—and though we have corrected some of the 
grosser blunders in our extracts, we suspect that we have left 
enough to justify these observations. 


Ant. II. 1. An Account of the Varioloid Epidemic which has 
lately prevailed in Edinburgh, and other Parts of Scotland ; 
with Observations on the Identity of Chicken-Pox with Modi 
Jjied Small-Pox : In a letter to Sir James M‘Grigor, Director- 
General of the Army Medical Department, Sc. §c. By Joun 
Tuomson, M.D. F.R.S.E. Surgeon to the Forces, Honor- 
ary Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
Professor of Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Regius Professor of Military Surgery in the University, and 
Consulting Physician to the Edin urgh New-Town_ Dis- 
pensary. London, Longman & Co, Edinburgh, Brown, 
1820. 

2. Historical Sketch of the Opinions entertained by Medical Men 
respecting the Varieties and the Secondary Occurrence of Small- 
Pox ; with Observations on the Nature and Extent of the Se- 
curity afforded by Vaccination against Attacks of that Dis- 
ease: In a Letter to Sir James M‘Grigor, Director-General 
of the Army Medical Department, &c. By Jou THomson, 
M.D. F. R. S. E. Surgeon to the Forces, Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, Regius 
Professor of Military Surgery in the University, and Con- 
sulting Physician to the Edinburgh New-Town Dispensary. 
London, Longman & Co. Edinburgh, Brown. 1822. 


ACCINATION, we are perfectly persuaded, is a very great 
blessing to mankind; but not quite so great’ a blessing, 

nor so complete a protection, as its early defenders conceived it 
tobe. The proof of this has been admitted with great reluc» 
tance; but it has unfortunately become:too strong for denial or 
résistance. ‘The’ first answers given to the’ instances of |failure, 
with which the friends of vaccination were pressed, were, either 
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that..the. disease which had. occurred after vaccination twas chic- 
ken-pox; and not small-pox; or that the process) of vaccination 
been unskilfully or imperfectly conducted ; or that it was 
one of those very rare cases which oceurred in the times af 
inoculation, and from which vaccination itself did not pretend 
to be-wholly exempt. Inthe Report of the Vaccine Pock In- 
stitution for 1808, the Reporters observe— ts 

* It may be useful to notice, that we have been alarmed two or 
three times with the intelligence of the small-pox occurring several 
weeks or months after our patients had undergone the cow-pox. * We 
thought it our duty to visit and examine these patients, and also’ to 
inquire into their history among their attendants, and by these means 
we obtained the completest satisfaction, that the pretended small-pox 
was generally the chicken-pox. ’— Historical Sketch, pp. 161, 162: 

» The following is an abstract of their Report for 1817. 

‘Phe continued investigation of the failures of vaccination which 

have taken place here, lead also to conclusians similar to those of 
the Directors of the Dublin Institution ; and it has been found, that 
almost all the subjects of these cases have been vaccinated by me- 
thods less effectual than those which have been adopted and inculcat- 
ed by the Establishment, the great success of the practice of which, 
since its foundation in 1808, is the strongest inducement for the plan 
being generally followed. For which reason, the Board. printed ja 
new and correct edition of their instructions, which contain the 
practice of the Establishment; and they are now distributing the 
copies gratuitously over the whole empire. Should these be accu- 
rately followed, and every person vaccinated be thoroughly infected 
with the regular vaccine, the Board are fully convinced that failures 
would become so rare, as hardly to merit the public attention. "— 
Historical Sketch, pp. 246, 247. : 
** Fn 1819, the Board admit that the testimonies of some of 
their correspondents in the country have been unfavourable ; 
that great numbers of Berane who had been vaccinated, have 
been subsequently seized with a disease presenting all the essen- 
tial characters of small-pox; but that, in the great majority of 
such, cases, the disease has been of short duration, and unat- 
tended. by, symptoms of danger: they add, however, that, in 
several ofthese. cases, the malady has been prolonged to its 
ordinary period; and that in eight, it has proved fatal. They 
still ¢ontinue, however, to refer these cases to imperfect vacci- 
nations and they. recommend that two punctures should. be 
made in each jarm,’ and the greatest care taken that the vesicles 
tun their full and destined career, In 1820, there ‘is the fol- 
lowing melancholy admission. wo 

© Tt'is ‘trae that ’we have received accounts from different parts of 
the country; of humerous cases of small-pox ‘having occurréd after 
‘vactination jan ‘we-cantiof doubt'that the préjudices of the people 
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against this preventive expedient are assignable (and not altogether 
unteasonably,perhaps;) to this cause. ‘These cases the Boatd'‘has 
een industriously employed in investigating ; and though it appears 
\that many of them rest only on hearsay’ evidence, and. that: others 
seem to have undergone the vaccine process imperfectly, some years 
sipce, when it was less well understood, and practised less skilfully 
than it ought to be; yet, after every reasonable deduction, we are 
compelled to allow, that too many still remain on undeniable; proof, 
to. leave any doubt that the pretensions of yaccination to the merit 
pf a perfect and exclusive security in all cases against, small-pox, 
were admitted at first rather too unreservedly, ’— Historical Sketch, 
- 273. 

. And then they proceed to talk of the controlling. power of 
vaccination, instead of its protecting power, The fact in short 
is, that, within these six or seven-years, the small-pox has bro- 
ken out in many parts of Great Britain in an epidemic shape, 
and nearly annihilated the pretensions of cow-pox as an absd- 
lute security against the disorder. 

In 1818-19, there broke out a violent epidemical’ small-pox 
in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. Of this epidemic, Dr 
Thomson saw 836 cases. Of this number, 281 had neither 
passed through smal!-pox nor vaccination ; and of these more 
‘than one in four died. Dr Thomson saw, in this epidemic, 41 
cases of persons who had passed through small-pox; and had 
an accurate account of 30 others of the same sort. Of these 
71 patients, three only died, giving a proportion of one’ in 
twenty-three. Of the 484 vaccinated individuals affected with 
‘this epidemic, only one died— “nb 

—‘ aresult which, to me,’ says Dr Thomson, ‘ appears truly aste- 
nishing, when I reflect on the general severity of the eruptive fever, 
on the great diversities in the state of health, and in the constitu- 
tional tendencies of the individuals attacked by it, and on the cir; 
cumstances, often so very unfavourable to recovery, in which many 
of these individuals have been placed. ae 

‘ It has been impossible to see the general mildness of the vatio- 
Idid epidemic in those who had undergone the process of vacemation, 
and the severity, malignity, and fatality of the same‘ disease in' the 
mnvaccinated, and not to be convinced of the’ great ‘and salutary 
powers of cow-pock in modifying small+pox; in those who were af- 
terwards affected with this disease... Proofs cannot beimagined tioxe 
eonvincing and satisfactory of the efficacy of the practice of:vacai- 
nation, and of the incalculable, benefits: bestowed updn mankind by 
its discoverer, than, those I have had the pleasure, of, witnessing), At 
has been very agreeable also to observe, that, the! terrors.at firgt,ex- 
cited by the eccurrence.of this varialoid epidemic,, im the families of 
those who had undergone cow-pock inoculation, have gradually giyen 
way in. the progress of the discase ;;, and, thatthe comparison, of 
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small-pox, in their modified and unmodified forms, has often forced 
a conviction of the advantages of cow-pock inoculation’ upon the 
minds even of the most ignorant and prejudiced, and induced them 
to seek protection for themselves and their offspring in a practice 
which they had formerly neglected or despised.’ pp, 42-44. 

Among the unprotected, either by inoculation or vaccina- 
tion, the epidemic exhibited in its progress all the varieties of 
small-pox, from the mildest to the most malignant form. * The 
‘ mildest form in which it occurred’ (says Dr Thomson), ‘as 
* well as the most malignant, were those of strictly vesicular 
* eruptions, in which scarcely a particle of purulent matter was 
* to be observed from the commencement to the termination.’ 
It is well known that the mortality of variolous epidemics has, 
in particular years, not amounted to more than 1 in 50; where- 
as the mortality of this epidemic among the unprotected, was 1 
in 4, 

Where the disease occurred in individuals who had gone 
through natural or inoculated small-pox, the interval between 
the two attacks varied from ten days to thirty years. The erup- 
tive fever in the greater number was severe, but in some cases 
so mild as to be scarcely perceptible. The eruption sometimes 
resembled chicken-pox, either in its pustular or vesicular form; 
in others it resembled that of distinct small-pox; in a third 
class, small-pox of the confluent kind. 

In this epidemic, the class of patients which excited the 
greatest curiosity was, of course, that which had passed through 
the process of vaccination ; and as that process was recurred to 
from the general alarm in families where small-pox was pre- 
vailing, repeated opportunities occurred of observing the co-ex- 
istence of these two disorders in the same individual, and the 
wonderful power which the cow-pox appeared to possess of miti- 
gating the severity of small-pox, or even sometimes, in the midst of 
general contagion, of preventing it altogether. Instances, of 
course, occurred where the vaccinated individual had beén so 
long (previously to the operation) exposed to the virus of small+ 
pox, that the vaccine matter lost its controlling power. In a 
great proportion of cases in this class, the eruptive fever was 
severe, and frequently mistaken, at its commencement, for ty+ 
phus. In many cases, however, it was so slight as to be scarce- 
ly perceptible; and, even when severe, ceased suddenly on the 
appearance of the eruption, so that it was seldom necessary for 
patients to remain in bed during the progress of the disease. 
In a few individuals, the fever was not followed by any erup- 
tion. In some of the severer cases, a considerable degree of 
secondary fever occurred, accompanied by swelling of the fade, 
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increased inflammation of the internal fauces, hoarseness, and 
ptyalism; but these symptoms were almost always of short du- 
ration, and left the patient in a degree of health and vigour 
very different from that of those who had passed through erup- 
tions equally copious, of natural coherent small-pox. ‘One in- 
statice occurred of a vaccinated person who had the varioloid 
disease for the third time. In above forty of the vaccinated, 
it’ had occurred for the second time, after intervals, varying 
from a few days to several years. In some of these cases, it ex- 
hibited, in the first attack, the appearance of chicken-pox, and 
in the second, that of small-pox, and vice versa. In some, both 
attacks resembled chicken-pox; in others, both resembled 
small-pox. Of the vaccinated, as before stated, one only died 
out of 484. In this disease, nothing occurred to warrant the 
supposition that the modifying powers of vaccination are weak- 
ened by time. On the contrary, the epidemic was observed to 
attack those chiefly who were under ten years of age; so that 
increasing years appeared rather to lessen, than increase the 
susceptibility of small-pox contagion. 

‘ It is not easy to conceive’ (says Dr Thomson) ‘ that the effi- 
cacy of cow-pock inoculation, in protecting against the attacks and 
the dangers of small-pox, is likely ever to be subjected to a severer 
trial than that which it has experienced in the almost universal pre- 
valence of the late very malignant epidemic. From the best infor- 
mation I have been able to procure, the deaths from natural small-ppx 
in this epidemic has in general varied from one in three to one in five 
—a degree of fatality from small-pox which has been but seldom 
observed to occur, and which has not, so far as I have been able to 
learn, any where taken place since the introduction of vaccination. 
It is to the severity of this epidemic, I am convinced, that we ought 
to attribute the greatness of the number of the vaccinated who have 
been attacked by it, and not to any deterioration in the qualities of 
the cow-pock virus, or to any defects in the manner in which it has 
been employed. Had a variolous constitution of the atmosphere, si- 
milar to that which we have lately experienced, existed at the time 
Dr Jenner brought forward his discovery, it may be doubted whether 
it ever could have obtained the confidence of the public, It is: to 
the severity also cf the epidemic, I conceive, that we must attribute 
the very great number of acknowledged cases of secondary small- 
pox which have occurred during its progress—a number ‘certainly 
much greater than is recorded to have occurred during ‘any former 
small-pox epidemic. The modifying effects of primary on secondary 
small-pox, which I have had occasion to observe, lead me ta believe, 
that had the Jate epidemic been of a milder character, the secondary 
small-pox occurring in it would have exhibited more of a varicelloid, 
and less of a variolous character, than they have, done, and in all, pro- 
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bability would not have been recognised either by nryself or' by others 
as cases of secondary small-pox. The same remark is, I-conceive, 
if possible, still more applicable to the cases of small-pox which, have 
occurred after vaccination ; for who, among the friends of this:prac- 
tice, would ever have allowed any varioloid eruption to be smallpox, 
to which he could have assigned any of the multifarious attributes of 
chicken: pox ? ’"— Historical Sketch, pp. 394-96. 

In 1820, Mr Cross published * A Description of the Vario- 
* Jous Epidemic which occurred in Norwich in the Year 1819, 
© and destroyed five hundred and thirty individuals: With eh 
* Estimate of the Protection afforded by Vaccination; anda 
§ Review of past and present Opinions upon Chicken-pox and 
* modified Small-pox.’ The epidemic was introduced into 
that city in the end of the year 1818, and appears, from Mr 
Cross’s description, to have produced among the vaccinated, 
unvaccinated, and those who had previously had the small- pox, 
effects in every respect similar to those described in Dr Thom- 
son’s epidemic. It is quite clear from these, and similar histo- 
ries referred to by Dr Thomson, that where small-pox prevails 
epidemically, and with severity, vaccination cannot be depend- 
ed upon gs a preservative against its attacks; that such an im- 
munity is not conferred by the natural small-pox, or by inocu- 
Jation ;, but that all who have gone through this disorder in any 
of these forms, and particularly the young, are, when the dis- 
order is very malignant and very general, liable to be reinfect- 
ed. But it appears also, in such cases (though it does not pre- 
vent the disorder), that vaccination modcrates it, and renders 
it comparatively harmless and insignificant; and that, though 
stript of those very high pretensions with which it. first. came 
into the world, it is still one of the most valuable presents which 
Science ever made to mankind. 

‘ The disappointment I felt, in common with others, in being 
forced to’believe that vaccination, in whatever manner it may be per- 
formed, is not in all circumstances an absolute, or even a general 
preventive of small-pox, has been in some measure compensated for, 
by the imcreaving conviction I have received of the wonderful power 
which this process possesses of modifying the phenomena, and se- 
euting ‘against the dangers of small-pox ; and I cannot but believe, 
that the ‘same gratiiying conviction must irresistibly force itself upon 
the minds of every individual who may have an opportunity of ob- 
serving the remarkable differences that exist in the appearances and 

‘fatality, of, natuxal small-pox, and of small-pox modified by vaccina- 
tion.,, ,_The;results of my observation of this modifying power, have 
led me, to regard: every vaccination as being as perfect as it can’ be 
rendered, which bears the characters originally described by Dr Jen- 
ner ; and I must retain this, conyiction till evidence, different 'from 
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any of »which|the-public.are yet in possession, shall be adduced, of 
thevexistence of spurious vaccine vesicles, of the deterioration of 
cow-pock virus, and of the superiority of one mode of vaceination 
over;andther,—-hypotheses which have been successively resorted to, 
inorder to accoupt for the occurrence of small-pox after vaccina- 
tion. !, d have not been able to discover, after the most minute atten- 
tion, that any difference of effect whatever in the modifying power 
of wa¢cination has depended upon the skill of the operator, or ypon 
his peculiar made of performing the operation. Indeed, I have often 
had. ocvasion to see the small-pox mild in children who had been vac- 
cinated. by their parents, and severe in those who had been conduct- 
ed,through this process by the highest authorities in vaccination, ’"— 
Historical Sketch, pp. 397, 398. 

_, During the prevalence of the varioloid epidemic, Dr Thom- 
son had great occasion to doubt whether or not the chicken-pox 
and the small-pox were separate diseases ;-and his doubt has 
ended in a strong conviction that they both originate from one 
common contagion, and that chicken-pox is nothing more than 
a variety of small- pox. 

This conjecture Dr Thomson finds M. Geoffroy to have made 
in his Memoires de la Société Royale Médecine, for 1777. 

‘ A child,’ says M. Geoffroy, ‘ was attacked with chicken-pox 
(petite verole volante), which terminated in the space of four days 
without pitting. A few days afterwards, his eldest sister, about 
eight years old, and who had been constantly with ber brother, was 
seized with the same disease, which latterly became a very abundant 
true small-pox, but distinct, possessing all the characters, running 
through all the stages, and followed by boils, as is but too frequently 
the case after small-pox.’—‘ A similar fact,’ he adds, ¢ if \it, fre- 
quently took place, would prove that the chicken; pox and the small- 
pox are not of so different a nature as is commonly believed, but 
that the one is perhaps merely a diminutive of the. other. '—-Histo- 
vical Sketch, p. 121.—And Mr Ring observes, ‘ that. the similarity 
of) the two disorders have caused them to be mistaken foreach other 
by the first physicians in Europe.’—Ibid. p. 164. P 

Dr Bateman of London appears also to admit the, common 
otigin of small- pox and chicken-pox; and Dr Hendersoy,, who 
had | an opportunity of witnessing a varioloid epidemic at Perth, 
is of the same opinion. (Variol. Epidem. p. 271.):- Many other 
‘testimonies in support of this opinion are quoted by Dr Thom- 
son. ’ m ons 
‘In the contagion which prevailed at Edinburgh, the disorder 
among the vaccinated and the inoculated -exhibitede muity:of 
those appearances which have been regarded’ as ‘eltaractetiistic 
of chicken-pox ; bat then these cases occurred’ in’ the’ midst”of 
cases of coherent,and confluent smallpox.” "They ‘equla'oftén 
be distinctly traced to sinall-pox ‘infection }’ and“ they ‘Pive ‘tise 
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to small-pox in all the various forms of that disease. In the 
same house, the same room, nay, in the same bed, were patients 
infected by a common origin, which could be traced with ‘the 
utmost exactness; the one exhibiting all the appearances of 
chicken-pox, the second with mild small-pox, and the ‘third 
with small-pox of the most malignant kind: and yet it is con- 
tended, that the chicken-pox is something essentially different 
from the small-pox. This is much the same as to say, that 
three men who had got drunk out of the same cask, were af- 
fected with various complaints, and from different causes, be- 
cause one was a little drunk, the second very drunk, and the 
third roaring and raving with ebriety. 

‘ In a house in the Canongat2, where a child was dying of the 
most malignant small-pox, an infant had a scanty eruption of pure 
transparent vesicles, surrounded with superficial erythema, which 
came out without much fever, and faded into thin scales by the fifth 
day, without becoming pustular. In the Causewayside a child, of 
the name of Hardy, had a scanty-eruption of transparent superficial 
vesicles, which beeame milky, and crusted by the fifth and sixth 
days, without becoming pustular, except under some of the crusts; 
and in the same room there was a boy with the crusts separating 
from his body, after a severe attack of confluent malignant small- 
pox, and another in whom distinct small-pox were guing through 
their course in a regular manner. In Blackfriars Wynd, a child 
had an eruption of pure vesicles, which became somewhat milky, but 
shrivelled and scabbed by the fifth day ; while, in the adjoining room, 
another child went through a distinct small-pox, which, though at 
first vesicular, became pustular, and stood out for eight days.’— 
Variol. Epidem. pp. 291, 292. 

The following case is still stronger, and seems to us almost 
irresistible. It is contained in an extract of a letter from Mr 
John Malloch to Dr Thomson. 

* « No case of small-pox had occurred in this town for nine years 
till last winter, when an idle boy, who was in the habit of wandering 
about the country, frequenting markets, &c. happened to be at a 
house where some of the inmates were said to be ill of small-pox. 
He himself had been vaccinated some years before. On his return 
home, he was seized with febrile symptoms, and confined for two or 
three days to bed, when an eruption, similar to chicken-pox, made 
its appearance. Immediately the fever abated, and in a few days 
more he left his bed, and attended a cattle market, half a mile’s dis- 
tance from the town, without experiencing any bad consequences. 
About a week afterwards, one of his master’s children was taken ill, 
and went through the regular stages of small-pox in a mild manner ; 
then a second similarly ; a third suffered in a very alarming degree 
from the confluent kind; a fourth one rather worse than the two 
first; and the'youngest, of eight months old, had what, if the other 

: , 3 
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cases had not oceurred, I would, without hesitation, have called 
chicken-pox ; for there was little or no fever, the pustules were filled 
with a, watery fluid, which was not converted into the purulent ap- 
pearance of small-pox. None of these children had undergone vac- 
ciation, ” ’—Variol. Epidem. pp. 278, 279. 

If these disorders are not of common origin, then two epi- 
demics were prevalent in Edinburgh at the same time, and the 
same patients ought to have been infected with both; but this 
was not observed to be the case either there or elsewhere; for, 
out of 155 patients who had passed through the small-pox, not 
one, says Dr Thomson, has been subsequently attacked by the 
vesicular disease. But if there were two epidemics at the same 
time, and persons were not affected with both epidemics toge- 
ther, or consecutively, then those epidemics were mutually gua- 
rantees against each other. Small-pox, then, is a guarantee 
against chicken-pox, and chicken-pox against small-pox, which 
has not yet been asserted by physicians, and is contrary to the 
fact. The boy sleeping with his varicellous brother would be- 


come varicellous. ‘The small-pox, with common appearances, 
would never produce varicellous appearances,—which is also con- 
trary to thefact. If, then, there have been two coexistent epide- 
mics in Edinburgh, a have adjusted their mutual pretensions 


in amuch more amicable manner than any two coexistent phy- 
sicians who were watching their progress. ‘The disease enters 
the flat perhaps in a varioloid form; the eldest of the fourteen 
children who inhabit it is seized with what is commonly called 
chicken-pox ; but this second epidemic, unwilling to grasp at 
too much, leaves the next boy to the small-pox ; indulges that 
disorder with a third and fourth gratification, then resumes its 
rights on the fifth and sixth child, till both, tired with Scotch 
fecundity, give up the remaining members of the family to the 
confluent and malignant branches of the disease. ‘To suppose 
this the same disorder produced by the same contagion, and 
modified by the particular constitution of the patients, some- 
times so trifling as scarcely to be called disease, at other times 
rapidly hurrying its victim to a loathsome death ;—to suppose 
this is to make a supposition co..sonant to fact and to reason; — 
but to mistake a difference of intensity for a difference of genus, 
is to defeat the great object of scientific classification, and to 
multiply distinctions which do not differ. There are innumer- 
able disorders, of which the slightest cases differ from the worst 
cases as much ‘as any two generically different complaints can 
do from each other. 

Much has been written upon Pus and Pimples;—many vo- 
Jumes have been, employed upon Eruptions;—there are folios 
on Scabs. If any man aS a breaking out on his nose, he may 
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be sure to find it in a book. Hf it is not in page ten, it is in 
page twenty. No phlegmonous variety is unpainted, unprint- 
ed, or past over in silence by the doctors. In spite, however, 
of the extreme accuracy with which chicken-pox and small-pox 
have been described, Dr Thomson contends that, in practice, 
no such distinction can be adhered to. 

‘ Prepared, as I conceived myself in some measure to have been, 
for the observation of such a malady as the present, by the study of 
cutaneous affections, and by a strict attention, for a long period, to 
the diagnostic symptoms of eruptive diseases, it has been often to 
me a source of mortification to find, that I was not able to perceive 
in individual varioloid cases those peculiar marks or characters by 
which many of my professional brethren have been enabled to satis- 
fy themselves of a difference in the phenomena of chicken-pox and 
modified small-pox. Indeed, while I continued to believe in the se- 
parate and independent existence of chicken-pox, I had been repeat- 
edly informed, that cases which I was convinced, from the symp- 
toms, were cases of chicken-pox, were not chicken-pox, but cases of 
modified small-pox ; and since I have begun to doubt of the inde- 
pendent existence of chicken-pox, I have as often been informed, 
that the cases which I considered to be cases of modified small-pox, 
were not such, but cases of chicken-pox. I have used every means 
in my power to acquire the information that would enable me to 
guess, even with tolerable certainty, at a distinction which I am told 
is made with little difficulty by others, but all to no purpose; for I 
am at this moment as far from being able to distinguish modified 
small-pox from the eruptions which I have been accustomed, for. 
thirty years, to consider as chicken-pox, as I was when I first began 
to observe the present varioloid disease. ’— Variol. Epidem. pp. 56-57. 

It appears from the Historical Researches of Dr ‘Thomson, 
that, notwithstanding the opinion that chicken-pox and small- 
pox are different, no satisfactory proof is to be found in our 
medical records of their ever having prevailed separately ; but, 
on the contrary, there are many proofs that all the varies 
ties of the genuine, as well as the spurious small-pox, have in 
the same epidemic come in and gone out together, in the same 
manner as they have been observed to do during the period of 
vaccination. 

The idea, that chicken-pox arises from a different conta- 
gion from that which produces small-pox, was embodied into a 
regular doctrine by Dr Heberden, in 1767. His arguments 
were, that chicken-pox attacks those who have passed through 
small-pox, and viee versa; and that the mode of attack, appear 
ance, progress and termination, were different; and that neither 
of these diseases ever attack the same person a second time. This 
last supposition we now know to be untrue; and every pheno- 
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menon of the disorders admit of a much clearer and plainer 
solution, bythe supposition that they are both different modi- 
ficationsof theisame contagion. Previous to the time of Dr 
Heberdeny indeed; this was the common opinion’ respecting 
these diseases. ‘They were supposed to be varieties of the 
same complaint, usually accompanying each other in their pro- 
gress‘and appearance; though sometimes the one and some= 
tines' the other is reported to have been first observed. 

Gandoger ‘de Foigny, and many other writers on Chicken- 
pox, ‘attempt to give a very accurate diagnosis between chicken- 
pox and small-pox; but, if an accurate diagnosis, could. be 
given, it still would not prove the two disorders to be :es- 
sentially different; but only, that the same disease was modi- 
fied by some of those innumerable circumstances which ex- 
asperate or mitigate the infirmities of the human body. >It 
should excite no surprise, that diseases so different as chicken- 
pox. and small-pox are said to be, should proceed from’ one 
common origin, when we know for certain that it is quite un- 
important from what sort of small-pox the inoculating matter 
is taken. Mild small-pox matter may produce the confluent 
small-pox; and matter taken from a confluent case may:-pro- 
duce the mildest small-pox. The disease seems to depénd 
much more upon the body that receives, than the body which 
communicates it. 

* I knew one-and-twenty persons * inoculated the same day with 
matter taken from one who had a confluent small-pox, and died of 
it;"yet these, notwithstanding, all had it in as favourable a way as 
could be wished for ; and I have inoculated many more with matter 
of the malignant kind, without any manner of ill effect.’—-Historical 
Sketch, p. 50. , 

Mr Bryce, evidently a sensible and judicious man, observes, 
in his communication to Dr Thomson, that the varicellous dis- 
order does not prevent the regular progress of the cow-pock. 
But is Mr Bryce prepared to contend, that the small-pox is the 
same antidote against the cow-pox that the cow-pox,is against 
the small-pox ? And if not, how is the common origin of chicken- 
pox and small-pox disproved by the admission of his fact? 
Even if it were otherwise, is it absurd to suppose, that small- 
pox, im one state and in one degrée of intensity, may effect 
changes in the body, and produce’ effects which, in another 
state, and under a less degree of intensity, it is not,able to do? 
—that it may prevent cow-pox, when in its pustular, although it. 
cannot do so in its vesicular state? Does any body doubt, that 
* Dr Frewen’s Essay on Inoculation, 1749. 
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true variolous virus may be so diluted or so putrified, that it will 
produce no infection at all, or an infection completely differing 
from small-pox in its orthodox form? If a steady diagnosis 
can be made between chicken-pox and secondary small-pox ; if 
the characteristics of the first of these disorders are so clear and 
plain, let the following questions be answered: Are the ve- 
sicles preceded or not preceded by papule ? What is the oc- 
currence, degree, and duration of the eruptive fever? At what 
period do the vesicles appear to shrivel and burst? Do the ve- 
sicles ever become pustular? If pustular, can they be distin- 
guished from modified small- pox and natural small-pox ? How 
long do they continue fluid without scabbing? How long is it 
before the stabs fall off? Do they leave behind them hills or 
holes? All these questions are answered by Dr Heberden, Mr 
Bryce, Dr Alison, and Dr Abercrombie; but, unfortunately, 
their answers do not agree. 

These are the material points and reasonings in Dr Thom- 
son’s books, written diffusely, but with that sense, diligence and 
penctration, which have carried him to his present medical emi- 
nence. It is probable from them that, in strong variolous epide- 
mics; cow-pox is not a preservative to be depended upon a- 
gainst the small-pox ; but it is equally true, that it renders that 
disease comparatively harmless and insignificant. The diffe- 
rence between Dr Thomson and his antagonists upon other 
points seems to be one rather of reasoning than practice; but it 
appears to us that he is most probably right. If a disease comes 
into an house in the shape of A, and breaks out in one case in 
the shape of B, and in another in the shape of C; or if it 
comes in the shape of B, and produces A and C; or if C 
will produce the other two Ictters, then it seems agrecable to 
common sense to suppose, that A, B, and C, are not separate 
disorders, but modifications of the same disorder. This proba- 
bility .is confirmed, if the same patient has neither the three 
disorders at once, nor one after the other. It is still more con- 
firmed, if these diseases, in some cases separate and distinct, are 
in others so blended, that it is extremely difficult (if not impos-» 
sible) to determine to which class they belong. 

It is always wise to extract good from evil, when it is practi- 
cable so todo. The late varioloid epidemics have put an end 
for ever to that laborious, though unintentional, distortion of 
truth, by which all cases of secondary small-pox were either de- 
termined to be chicken-pox, or referred to imperfect vaccina- 
tion. If the disorder had been more mild in this last epidemic, 
the same explanation would have sufficed. When a variolous 
epidemic shall again occur of a milder description, it is probable 
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that the vaccinated will be more protected from its attacks, and 
that secondary small-pox will reassume that milder and varicel- 
Jous variety of the complaint, which Dr Thomson appears to 
have degraded from the dignity of a separate disease to the rank 
and file of small-pox complaints. We are far, however, from 
thinking the point definitively settled; but we incline much 
more to the reasoning of Dr Thomson than to that of his op- 
ponents. The dispute is conducted on both sides with mutual 
respect, and just as we expected it would be conducted by the 
learned, honourable, and respectable men * whose names appear 
in the controversy. 


Arr. III. Bracebridge Hall; or, The Humorists. By Gror- 
rrey Crayon, Gent. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 800. Murray, 
London. 1822. 


W: have received so much pleasure from this book, that we 
think ourselves bound in gratitude, as well as justice, to 
make a public acknowledgment of it,—and seek to repay, by a 
little kind notice, the great obligations we shall ever feel to the 
author. These amiable sentiments, however, we fear, will 
scarcely furnish us with materials for an interesting article ;—and 
we suspect we have not much else to say, that has not al- 
ready occurred to most of our readers—or, indeed, been said 
by ourselves with reference to his former publication, For no- 
thing in the world can be so complete as the identity of the au- 
thor in these two productions—identity not of style merely and 
character, but of merit also, both in kind and degree, and in 
the sort and extent of popularity which that merit has created 
—not merely the same good sense and the same good humour, 
directed to the same good ends, and with the same happy se- 
lection and limited variety, but the same proportion of things 
that seem scarcely to depend on the individual—the same luck, 
as well as the same labour, and an equal share of felicities to 
enhance the fair returns of judicious industry. There are few 
things, we imagine, so rare as this sustained level of excel-' 
lence in the works of a popular writer—or, at least, if it does 
exist now and then in rerum natura, there is scarcely any thing 
that is so seldom allowed. When an author has once gained a 


* We were particularly pleased with a very sensible, well-written 
letter by Dr Abercrombie. We do not agree with the reasoning, 
but we were struck with its clearness, conciseness, and sense. 
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large share of public attention,—when his name is once up a- 
mong a herd of idle readers, they can never be brought to be- 
lieve that one who has risen so far can ever remain stationary. 
He must either rise farther, or begin immediately to descend; so 
that, when he ventures before these intoxicated judges with a new 
work, it is always discovered, either that he oe infinitely sur- 
passed himself, or, in the far greater number of cases, that there is 
a sad falling off, and that he is hastening to the end of his career. 
In this way it may in general be presumed, that an author who 
is admitted by the public not to have fallen off in a second work, 
has in reality improved upon his first, and has truly deserved a 
higher place, by merely maintaining that which he had formerly 
earned. We would not have Mr Crayon, however, plume him- 
self too much upon this sage observation ; for though we, and 
other great lights of public judgment, have decided that his 
former level has been maintained in this work with the most 
marvellous precision, we must whisper in his ear that the mil- 
lion are not exactly of that opinion; and that the common buz 
among the idle and impatient critics of the drawingroom is, 
that, in comparison with the Sketch Book, it is rather mono- 
tonous and languid; that there is too little variety of charac- 
ters for two thick volumes; and that the said few characters 
come on so often, and stay so long, that the gentlest reader at 
last detects himself in rejoicing at being done with them. The 
premises of this enthymem we do not much dispute; but the 
conclusion, for all that, is wrong: For, in spite of these defects, 
Bracebridge Hall is quite as good as the Sketch Book; and 
Mr C. may take comfort,—if he is humble enough to be com- 
forted with such an assurance—and trust to us, that it will be 
quite as popular, and that he still holds his own with the effi- 
cient body of his English readers. 

The great charm and peculiarity of his work consists now, 
as on former occasions, in the singular sweetness of the com- 
position, and the mildness of the sentiments,—sicklied over 
perhaps a little, now and then, with that cloying heaviness 
into which unvaried sweetness is so apt to subside. ‘The rythm 
and melody of the sentences is certainly excessive: As it not 
only gives an air of mannerism from its uniformity, but raises 
too strong an impression of the labour that must have been 
bestowed, and the importance which must have been attach- 
ed to that which is, after all, but a secondary attribute to good 
_writing. It is very ill-natured in us, however, to object to 
what has given us so much pleasure; for we happen to be 
very intense and sensitive admirers of those soft harmonies 
of studied speech in which this author is so apt to indulge. 
himself; and have caught ourselves, oftener than we shall con- 
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fess, neglecting his excellent matter, to lap ourselves in the 
liquid music of his periods—and letting ourselves float passively 
down the mellow falls and windings of his soft-flowing sentences, 
with a delight not inferior to that which we derive from fine 
versification. 

We should reproach ourselves stil] more, however, and with 
better reason, if we were to persist in the objection which we 
were at first inclined to make to the extraordinary kindliness 
and disarming gentleness of all this author’s views and sug- 
gestions; and we only refer to it now, for the purpose of an- 
swering and discrediting it, with any of our readers to whom 
also it may happen to have occurred. 

It first struck us as an objection to the author’s courage and 
sincerity. It was quite unnatural, we said to ourselves, for any 
body to be always on such very amiable terms with his fellow- 
creatures; and this air of eternal philanthrophy was nothing 
but a pretence, put on to bring himself into favour; and then we 
proceeded to assimilate him to those silken parasites who are in 
raptures with every body they meet, and ingratiate themselves 
in general society by an unmanly suppression of all honest 
indignation, and a timid avoidance of all subjects of disagree- 
ment. Upon due consideration, however, we are now satisfied 
that this was an unjust and unworthy interpretation. An au- 
thor who comes deliberately before the public with certain se- 
lect monologues of «doctrine and discussion, is -not at all in the 
condition of a man in common society, on whom various over- 
tures of baseness and folly are daily obtruded, and to whose 
sense and honour appeals are perpetually made, which must be 
manfully answered, as honour and conscience suggest. The 
author, on the other hand, has no questions to answer, and no 
society to select: his professed object is to instruct and improve 
the world—and his real one, if he is tolerably honest, is nothing 
worse than to promote his own fame and fortune by succeeding in 
what he professes. Now, there are but two ways that we have 
ever heard of by which men may be improved—either by culti- 
vating and encouraging their amiable propensities, or by inating 
and frightening them out of those that are vicious; and there can 
be but little doubt, we should imagine, which of the two offices 
is the highest and most eligible—since the one is left in a great 
measure to Hell and the hangman,—and for the other, we are 
taught chiefly to look to Heaven, and all that is angelic upon 
earth. The most perfect moral discipline would be that, no doubt, 
in which both were combined ; but one is generally as much as 
human energy is equal to; and, in fact, they have commonly 
been divided in practice, without surmise of blame. And truly, 
if men have been hailed as public benefactors, merely for having 
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beat tyrants into moderation, or coxcombs into good manners, 
we must be permitted to think, that one whose vocation is dif- 
ferent may be allowed to have deserved well of his kind, al- 
though he should have confined his efforts to teaching them 
mutual charity and forbearance, and only sought to repress 
their evil passions, by strengthening the springs and enlarging 
the sphere of those that are generous and kindly. 

The objection in this general form, therefore, we soon found 
could not be maintained :—but, as we still felt a little secret 
spite lingering within us at our author’s universal affability, we 
set about questioning ourselves more strictly as to its true na- 
ture and tendency ; and think we at last succeeded in tracing it 
to an eager desire to see so powerful a pen and such great po- 
pularity employed in demolishing those errors and abuses to 
which we had been accustomed to refer most of the unhappi- 
ness of our country. Though we love his gentleness and urba- 
nity, on the whole, we should have been very well pleased to 
see him rude and surly to our particular opponents; and could 
not but think it showed a want of spirit and discrimination 
that he did not mark his sense of their demerits, by makin 
them an exception to his general system of toleration “al 
indulgence. Being Whigs ourselves, for example, we could 
not but take it a little amiss, that one born and bred a re« 
publican, and writing largely on the present condition of 
England, should make so little distinction between that party 
and its opponents—and should even choose to attach himself to 
a Tory family, as the proper type and emblem of the old Eng- 
lish character. Nor could we well acquit him of being ¢ pi- 
geon-livered—and lacking gall,’ when we found that nothing 
could provoke him to give a palpable hit to the Ministry, or 
even to employ his pure and powerful eloquence in reproving 
the shameful scurrilities of the ministerial press. We were also 
a little sore, we believe, on discovering that he took no notice 
of Scotland, and said absolutely nothing about our Highlanders, 
our schools, and our poetry. 

Now, though we have magnanimously chosen to illustrate 
this grudge at his neutrality in our own persons, it is obvious 
that a dissatisfaction of the same kind must have been felt by 
all the other great and contending parties into which this and 
all free countries are necessarily divided. Mr Crayon has re- 
jected the alliance of any one of these, and resolutely refused to 
take part with them in the struggles to which they attach so much 
importance ; and consequently has, to a certain extent, offended 
and disappointed them all. But we must carry our magnanimity 
a step farther, and confess, for ourselves, and for others, that, 
upon reflection, the offence and disappointment seem to us al- 
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together unreasonable and unjust. The ground of complaint 
is, that we see talents and influence—innocently, we must ad- 
mit, and even beneficially employed—but not engaged on our 
side, or in the particular contest which we may feel it our duty 
to wage against the errors or delusions of our contemporaries. 
Now, in the first place, is not this something like the noble in- 
dignation of a recruiting serjeant, who thinks it a scandal that 
any stout fellow should degrade himself by a pacific employ- 
ment, and takes offence accordingly at every pair of broad 
shoulders and good legs which he finds in the possession of a 
priest or a tradesman? But the manifest absurdity of the 
grudge consists in this. 1st, That it is equally reasonable in 
all the different parties who sincerely believe their own cause 
to be that which ought to prevail; while it is manifest, that, as 
the desired champion could only side with one, all the rest could 
be only worse off by the termination of his neutrality; and, 2dly, 
That the weight and authority, for the sake of which his assist- 
ance is so coveted, and which each party is so anxious to have 
thrown into its scale, having been entirely created by virtues 
and qualities which belong only to a state of neutrality, are, in 
reality, incapable of being transferred to contending parties, and 
must utterly perish and be annihilated in the attempt. A good 
part of Mr C.’s reputation, and certainly a very large share of 
his influence and popularity with all parties, has been acquired 
by the indulgence with which he has treated all, and his absti- 
nence from all sorts of virulence and hostility; and it isno doubt 
chiefly on account of this influence and favour that we and 
others are rashly desirous to see him take part against our ad- 
versaries—forgetting that those very qualities which render his 
assistance valuable, would infallibly desert him the moment that 
he complied with our desire, and vanish in the very act of his 
compliance. 

The question then comes to be, not merely whether there 
should be any neutrals in great national contentions—but whe- 
ther any man should be allowed to aspire to distinction by 
acts not subservient to party purposes ?—a question which, even 
in this age of party and polemics, we suppose there are not 
many who would have the hardihood seriously to propound. 
Yet this, we must be permitted to repeat, is truly the question; 
—for if 4 man may lawfully devote his talents to music, or ar- 
chitecture, or drawing, or metaphysics, or poetry, and lawfully 
challenge the general admiration of his age for his proficiency 
in these pursuits, though totally disjoined from all political ap- 
plication, we really do not see why he may not write prose es- 
says on national character and the ingredients of private hap- 
piness, with the same large and pacific purposes of pleasure and 
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improvement. To Mr C. especially, who is not a citizen of 
this country, it can scarcely be proposed as a duty to take a 
share in our internal contentions; and though the picture which 
he professes to give of our country may be more imperfect, and 
the estimate he makes of our character less complete, from the 
omission of this less tractable element, the value of the parts 
that he has executed will not be lessened, and the beneficial 
effect of the representation will in all probability be increased. 
For our own parts, we have ventured, on former occasions, to 
express our doubts whether the polemical parts, even of a states- 
man’s duty, do not hold too high a place in public esteem—and 
are sure, at all events, that they ought not to engross the atten- 
tion of those to whom that duty has not been intrusted. It 
should never be forgotten, that good political institutions, the 
sole end and object of all our party contentions, are only value 
able as means of promoting the general happiness and virtue of 
individuals ;—and that, important as they are, there are other 
means, still more direct and indispensable for the attainment of 
that great end. The cultivation of the kind affections, we 
humbly conceive, is of still more importance to private happi- 
ness than the good balance of the constitution under which we 
live; and, if it be true, as we most firmly believe, that it is the 
natural effect of political freedom to fit and dispose the mind 
for all gentle as well as generous emotions, we hold it to be e- 
qually true, that habits of benevolence, and sentiments of phi- 
lanthropy, are the surest foundations on which a love of liberty 
can rest. A man must love his fellows before he loves their li- 
berty ; and if he has not learned to interest himself in their en- 
joyments, it is impossible that he can have any genuine concern 
for that liberty, which, after all, is only a means of enjoyment. 
We consider, therefore, the writers who seek to soften and im- 
prove our social affections, not only as aiming directly at the 
same great end which politicians more circuitously pursue, but 
as preparing those elements out of which alone a generous and 
enlightened love of political freedom can ever be formed—and 
without which it could neither be safely trusted in the hands of 
individuals, nor prove fruitful of individual enjoyment. We 
conclude, therefore, that Mr Crayon is in reality a better friend 
to Whig principles than if he had openly attacked the Tories 
—and end this long, and perhaps needless apology for his neu- 
trality, by discovering, that such neutrality is in effect the best 
nursery for partisans of all that can be shown to be clearly and 
unquestionably right. And now we must say a word or twa 
more of the book before us. 

There are not many of our readers to whom it can be necesy 
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sary to mention, that it is in substance, and almost in form, a 
continuation of the Sketch Book; and consists of a series of 
little descriptions and essays on matters principally touching the 
national character and old habits of England. The author is 
supposed to be resident at Bracebridge Hall, the Christmas fes- 
tivities of which he has commemorated in his former publication, 
and among the inmates of which, most of the familiar incidents 
occur which he turns to account in his lucubrations. These in- 
cidents can scarcely be said to make a story in any sense, and 
certainly not one which would admit of being abstracted; and 
as we are under a vow to make but short extracts from popular 
books, we must see that we choose well the few passages upon 
which we may venture. There is a short Introduction, and a 
Farewell, by the author; in both which he alludes to the fact 
of his being a citizen of America in a way that appears to us to 
deserve a citation. The first we give chiefly for the beauty of 
the writing. 

‘ England is as classic ground to an American, as Italy is to an 
Englishman ; and old London teems with as much historical associa- 
tion as mighty Rome. 

* But what more especially attracts his notice, are those peculia- 
rities which distinguish an old country, and an old state of society, 
from a new one. I have never yet grown familiar enough with the 
crumbling monuments of past ages, to blunt the intense interest 
with which I at first beheld them. Accustomed always to scenes 
where history was, in a manner, in anticipation; where every thing 
in art was new and progressive, and pointed to the future rather 
than to the past ; where, in short, the works of man gave no ideas 
but those of young existence, and prospective improvement; there 
was something inexpressibly touching in the sight of enormous piles 
of architecture, gray with antiquity, and sinking to decay. I can- 
not describe the mute but deep-felt enthusiasm with which I have 
contemplated a vast monastic ruin, like Tintern Abbey, buried in 
the bosom of a quiet valley, and shut up from the world, as though 
it had existed merely for itself; or a warrior pile, like Conway Cas- 
tle, standing in stern loneliness, on its rocky height, a mere hollow, 
yet threatening phantom of departed power. They spread a grand 
and melancholy, and, to me, an unusual charm over the landscape. 
I for the first time beheld signs of-national old age, and empire's 
decay, and proofs of the transient and perishing glories of art, a- 
midst the ever-springing and reviving fertility of nature. 

‘ But, in fact, to me every thing was full of matter: the foot- 
steps of history were every where to be traced; and poetry had 
breathed over and sanctified the land. I experienced the delightful 
freshness of feeling of a child, to whom every thing is new. I pictured 
to myself g set of inhabitants and a mode of life for every habita- 
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tion that I saw, from the aristocratical manson, amidst the lordly, 
repose of stately groves and solitary parks, to the straw-thatched cot- 
tage, with its scanty garden and its cherished woodbine. I thought 
I never could be sated with the sweetness and freshness of a country 
so completely carpeted with verdure; where every air breathed of 
the balmy pasture and the honeysuckled hedge. I was continually 
coming upon some little document of poetry, in the blossomed haw- 
thorn, the daisy, the cowslip, the primrose, or some other simple 
object that has received a supernatural value from the Muse. The 
first time that I heard the song of the nightingale, I was intoxicated 
more by the delicious crowd of remembered associations, than by 
the melody of its notes ; and I shall never forget the thrill of ecstacy 
with which I first saw the lark rise, almost from beneath my feet, 
and wing its musical flight up into the morning sky.’ I. 6—9. 

We know nothing more beautiful than the melody of this 
concluding sentence; and if the reader be not struck with its 
music, we think he has no right to admire the Vision of Mirza, 
or any of the other delicious cadences of Addison. 

The Farewell we quote for the matter ; and it is matter to 
which we shall miss no fit occasion to recur,—being persuaded 
not cnly that it is one of higher moment than almost any other 
to which we can apply ourselves, but one upon which the ho- 
nest perseverance of such a work as ours may in time produce 
practical and beneficial effects. We allude to the animosity 
which intemperate writers on both sides are labouring to create, 
or exasperate, between this country and America, and which 
we, and the writer before us, are most anxious to allay. There 
is no word in the following quotation in which we do not most 
cordially concur. We receive with peculiar satisfaction the as- 
surances of the accomplished author, as to the kindly disposi- 
tion of the better part of his countrymen; and are disposed to 
place entire confidence in it, not only from our reliance on his 
judgment and means of information, but from the accuracy of 
his representation of the sort of persons to whom the fashion of 
abusing the Americans has now gone down on this side of the 
Atlantic. Nothing, we think, can be more handsome, per- 
suasive, or grateful, than the whole following passage. 

‘ And here let me acknowledge my warm, my thankful feelings, 
at the effect produced by one of my trivial lucubrations. I allude to 
the essay in the Sketch-Book, on the subject of the literary feuds 
between England and America. I cannot express the heartfelt de- 
light I have experienced at the unexpected sympathy and approba- 
tion with which those remarks have been received on both sides of 
the Atlantic. I speak this not from any paltry feelings of gratified 
vanity ; for I attribute the effect to no merit of my pen. The paper 
in question was bricf and casual, and the ideas it conveyed were 
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simple and obvious. ‘ It was the cause ; it was the cause” alone. 
There was a predisposition on the part of my readers to be favour- 
ably affected. My countrymen responded in heart to the filial feel- 
ings I had avowed in their name towards the parent country ; and 
there was a generous sympathy in every English bosom towards a 
solitary individual, lifting up his voice in a strange land, to vindicate 
the injured character of his nation. There are some causes so sa- 
cred as to carry with them an irresistible appeal to every virtuous 
bosom ; and he needs but little power of eloquence, who defends the 
honour of his wife, his mother, or his country. 

‘ [ hail, therefore, the success of that brief paper, as showing how 
much good may be done by a kind word, however feeble, when 
spoken in season—as showing how much dormant good feeling actual- 
ly exists in each country, towards the other, which only wants the 
slightest spark to kindle it into a genial flame—as showing, in fact, 
what I have all along believed and asserted, that the two nations 
would grow together in esteem and amity, if meddling and malignant 
spirits would but throw by their mischievous pens, and leave kindred 
hearts to the kindly impulses of nature. 

‘ I once more assert, and I assert it with increased conviction of 
its truth, that there exists, among the great majority of my country- 
men, a favourable feeling towards England. I repeat this assertion, 
because I think it a truth that cannot too often be reiterated, and 
because it has met with some contradiction. Among all the liberal 
and enlightened minds of my countrymen, among all those which 
eventually give a tone to national opinion, there exists a cordial de- 
sire to be on terms of courtesy and friendship. But, at the same 
time, there exists in those very minds a distrust of reciprocal good 
will on the part of England. They have been rendered morbidly 
sensitive by the attacks made upon their country by the English 
press ; and their occasional irritability on this subject has been mis- 
interpreted into a settled and unnatural hostility. 

‘ For my part, I consider this jealous sensibility as belonging to 
generous natures. I should look upon my countrymen as fallen in- 
deed from that independence of spirit which is their birth-gift ; as 
fallen indeed from that pride. of character which they inherit from 
the proud nation from which they sprung, could they tamely sit 
down under the infliction of contumely and insult. Indeed, the very 
impatience which they show as to the misrepresentations of the 
press, proves their respect for English opinion, and their desire for 
English amity; for there is never jealousy where there is not strong 
regard. 

‘ To the magnanimous spirits of both countries must we trust to 
carry such a natural alliance of affection into full effect. To pens 
more powerful than mine I leave the noble task of promoting the 
cause of national amity. To the intelligent and enlightened of my 
own country, 1 address my parting voice, entreating them to show 
themselves superior to the petty attacks of the ignorant and the 
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worthless, and still to look with dispassionate and philosophic eye to 
the moral character of England, as the intellectual source of our 
rising greatness ; while I appeal to every gonerous-minded English. 
man from the slanders which disgrace the press, insult the under- 
standing, and belie the magnanimity of his country: and I invite 
him to look to America, as to a kindred nation, worthy of its origin; 
giving, in the healthy vigour of its growth, the best of comments on 
its parent stock; and reflecting, in the dawning brightness of its 
fame, the moral effulgence of British glory. 

* I am sure that such appeal will not be made in vain. Indeed I 
have noticed, for some time past, an essential change in English sen- 
timent with regard to America. In Parliament, that fountain-head 
of public opinion, there seems to be an emulation, on both sides of 
the House, in holding the language of courtesy and friendship. The 
same spirit is daily becoming more and more prevalent in good 
society. There is a growing curiosity concerning my country; a 
craving desire for correct information, that cannot fail to lead to a 
favourable understanding. The scoffer, I trust, has had his day ; the 
time of the slanderer is gone by. The ribald jokes, the stale com- 
monplaces, which have so long passed current when America was the 
theme, are now banished to the ignorant and the vulgar, or only 
perpetuated by the hireling scribblers and traditional jesters of the 
press. The intelligent and high-minded now pride themselves upon 
making America a study.’ II. 396-403. 

From the body of the work, we must indulge ourselves with 
very few citations. But we cannot resist the following exquisite 
description of a rainy Sunday at an inn in a country town. It is 
part of the admirable legend of * the Stout Gentleman,’ of 
which we will not trust ourselves with saying one word more, 
The following, however, is perfect, independent of its con- 
nexions. 

* It was a rainy Sunday, in the gloomy month of November. I 
had been detained, in the course of a journey, by a slight indisposi- 
tion, from which I was recovering ; but I was still feverish, and was 
obliged to keep within doors all day, in an inn of the small town of 
Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inn! whoever has had the luck 
to experience one can alone judge of my situation. The rain patter- 
ed against the casements ; the bells tolled for church with a melan- 
choly sound. I went to the windows in quest of something to amuse 
the eye; but it seemed as if I had been placed completely out of the 
reach of all amusement. The windows of my bed-room looked out 
among tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys, while those of my sitting- 
room commanded a full view of the stable-yard. I know of nothing 
more calculated to make a man sick of this world than a stable-yard 
on arainy day. The place was littered with wet straw that had 
been kicked about by travellers and stable-boys. In one corner was 

1@ stagnant pool of water, surrounding an island of muck. Taerg 
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were several half-drowned fowls crowded together under a cart, a- 
mong which was a miserable, crest-fallen cock, drenched out of all 
life and spirit; his drooping tail matted, as it were, into a single 
feather, along which the water trickled from his back. Near the 
cart was a half-dozing cow, chewing the cud, and standing patiently 
to be rained on, with wreaths of vapour rising from her reeking hide. 
A wall-eyed horse tired of the loneliness of the stable, was poking 
his spectral head out of a window, with the rain dripping on it from 
the eaves. An unhappy cur, chained to a doghouse hard by, uttered 
something every now and then, between a bark anda yelp. A drab 
of a kitchen wench tramped backwards and forwards through the 
yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the weather itself. Every thing, 
in short, was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of hard- 
drinking ducks, assembled like boon companions round a puddle, and 
making a riotous noise over their liquor. 

‘I sauntered to the window and stood gazing at the people, pick- 
ing their way to church, with petticoats hoisted midleg high, and 
dripping umbrellas. The bells ceased to toll, and the streets became 
silent. I then amused myself with watching the daughters of a 
tradesman opposite ; who, being confined to the house for fear of 
wetting their Sunday finery, played off their charms at the front 
windows, to fascinate the chance tenants of the inn. They at length 
were summoned away by a vigilant vinegar-faced mother, and I had 
nothing further from without to amuse me. 

‘ The day continued lowering and gloomy. The slovenly, ragged, 
spongy clouds, drifted heavily along. There was no variety even in 
the rain; it was one dull, continued, monotonous patter—patter— 
patter, excepting that now and then I was enlivened by the idea of a 
brisk shower, from the rattling of the drops upon a passing umbrella. 
It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed a hackneyed phrase of 
the day) when, in the course of the morning, a horn blew, and a stage 
coach whirled through the street, with outside passengers stuck all 
over it, cowering under cotton umbrellas, and seethed together, and 
reeking with the steams of wet box-coats and upper Benjamins. 
The sound brought out from their lurking-places a crew of vaga- 
bond boys, and vagabond dogs, and the carroty-headed hostler, and 
that non descript animal ycleped Boots, and all the other vagabond 
race that infest the purlieus of an inn; but the bustle was transient. 
The coach again whirled on its way; and boy and dog, and hostler 
and Boots, all slunk back again to their holes. The street again be- 
came silent, and the rain continued to rain on. 

‘The evening gradually wore away. ‘The travellers read the 
papers two or three times over. Some drew round the fire, and told 
long stories about their horses, about their adventures, their overturns, 
and breakings-down. They discussed the credits of different mer- 
chants and different inns ; and the two wags told several choice an- 
ecdotes of pretty chambermaids, and kind landladies. All this pass- 
ed as they were quietly taking what they called their night-caps, that 
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is to say, strong glasses of brandy and water or sugar, or some other 
mixture of the kind; after which, they one after another rang for 
*< Boots” and the chambermaid, and walked off to bed in old shoes 
cut down into marvellously uncomfortable slippers. 

* There was only one man left; a short-legged, long-bodied, ple- 
thoric fellow, with a very large sandy head. He sat by himself with 
a glass of port wine negus, and a spoon; sipping and stirring, and 
meditating and sipping, until nothing was left but the spoon. He 
gradually fell asleep bolt upright in his chair, with the empty glass 
standing before him; and the candle seemed to fall asleep too, for 
the wick grew long, and black, and cabbaged at the end, and dim. 
med the little light that remained in the chamber. The gloom that 
now prevailed was contagious. Around hung the shapeless, and al- 
most spectral box-coats of departed travellers, long since buried in 
deep sleep. I only heard the ticking of the clock, with the deep- 
drawn breathings of the sleeping toper, and the drippings of the rain, 
drop—drop—drop, from the eaves of the house.’ I. 112—130. 

The whole description of the Lady Lillycraft is equally good 
in its way ; but we can only make room for the portraits of her 
canine attendants. 

‘ She has brought two dogs with her also, out of a number of 
pets which she maintains at home. One is a fat spaniel, called Ze- 
phyr—though heaven defend me from such a zephyr! He is fed 
out of all shape and comfort ; his eyes are nearly strained out of his 
head ; he wheezes with corpulency, and cannot walk without great 
difficulty. The other is a little, old, gray-muzzled curmudgeon, with 
an unhappy eye, that kindles like a coal if you only look at him ; his 
nose turns up; his mouth is drawn into wrinkles, so as to show his 
teeth ; in short, he has altogether the look of a dog far gone in mis- 
anthropy, and totally sick of the world. When he walks, he has his 
tail curled up so tight that it seems to lift his feet from the ground ; 
and he.seldom makes use of more than three legs at a time, keeping 
the other drawn up as a reserve. This last wretch is called Beauty. 

‘ These dogs are full of elegant ailments unknown to vulgar dogs; 
and are petted and nursed by Lady Lillycraft with the tenderest 
kindness. They have cushions for their express use, on which they 
lie before the fire, and yet are apt to shiver and moan if there is the 
least draught of air, When any one enters the room, they make a 
most tyrannical barking that is absolutely deafening. They are in- 
solent to all the other dogs of the establishment. ‘There is a noble 
stag-hound, a great favourite of the squire’s, who is a privileged vi- 
sitor to the parlour ; but the moment he makes his appearance, these 
intruders fly at him with furious rage; and I have admired the so- 
vereign indifference and contempt with which he seems to look down 
upon his puny assailants. When her ladyship drives out, these dogs 
are generally carried with her to take the air; when they look out 
of each window of the carriage, and bark at all vulgar pedestrian 
dogs.’ 1. 75—77. 
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We shall venture on but one extract more—and it shall be a 
oo of the author’s more pensive vein. It is from the 
chapter of ‘ Family Reliques;’ and affords, especially in the 
latter part, another striking instance of the pathetic melody of 
his style. 

‘ The place, however, which abounds most with mementos of past 
times, is the picture gallery; and there is something strangely pleasing, 
though melancholy, in considering the long rows of portraits which 
compose the greater part of the collection. They furnish a kind of 
narrative of the lives of the family worthies, which I am enabled to read 
with the assistance of the venerable housekeeper, who is the family 
chronicler, prompted occasionally by Master Simon. There is the pro- 
gress of a fine lady, for instance, through a variety of portraits. One 
represents her as a little girl, with a long waist and hoop, holding a 
kitten in her arms, and ogling the spectator out of the corners of her 
eyes, as if she could not turn her head. In another we find her in the 
freshness of youthful beauty, when she was a celebrated belle, and 
so hard-hearted as to cause several unfortunate gentlemen to run 
desperate and write bad poetry. In another she is depicted as a 
stately dame, in the maturity of her charms; next to the portrait 
of her husband, a gallant colonel in full-bottomed wig and gold-laced 
hat, who was killed abroad ; and, finally, her monument is in the 
church, the spire of which may be seen from the window, where her 
effigy is carved in marble, and represents her as a venerable dame of 
seventy-six.—There is one group that particularly interested me. It 
consisted of four sisters of nearly the same age, who flourished about 
a century since, and, if I may judge from their portraits, were ex- 
tremely beautiful. I can imagine what a scene of gaity and romance 
this old mansion must have been, when they were in the hey-day of 
their charms ; when they passed like beautiful visions through its 
halls, or stepped daintily to music in the revels and dances of the 
cedar gallery ; or printed, with delicate feet, the velvet verdure of 
these lawns,’ &c. 

‘ When I look at these faint records of gallantry and tenderness ; 
when I contemplate the fading portraits of these beautiful girls, and 
think too that they have long since bloomed, reigned, grown old, 
died, and passed away, andwith them all their graces, their triumphs, 
their rivalries, —- ers; the whole empire of love and pleasure 
in which they ruled—* all dead, all buried, all forgotten,” I find a 
cloud of melancholy stealing over the present gaieties around me. 
I was gazing, in a musing mood, this very morning, at the portrait of 
the lady whose husband was killed abroad, when the fair Julia enter- 
ed the gallery, leaning on the arm of the captain. The sun shone 
.through the row of windows on her as she passed along, and she 
seemed to beam out each time into brightness, and relapse into 
shade, until the door at the bottom of the gallery closed after her. 
I felt a sadness of heart at the idea, that this was 4n émblem of her 
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lot : a few more years of sunshine and shade, and all this life, and 
loveliness, and enjoyment, will have ceased, and nothing be left to. 
commemorate this beautiful being but one more perishable portrait ; 
to awaken, perhaps, the trite speculations of some future loiterer, 
like myself, when I and my scribblings shall have lived through our 
brief existence and been forgotten.’ I. 64, 65. 

We can scarcely afford room even to allude to the rest of this 
elegant miscellany. ‘ Ready money Jack’ is admirable through- 
out—and the old General very good. ‘The lovers are, as usual, 
the most insipid. ‘The Gypsies are sketched with infinite ele- 
gance as well as spirit—and Master Simon is quite delightful, in 
all the varieties of his ever versatile character. Perhaps the most 
pleasing thing about all these personages, is the perfect inno- 
cence and singleness of purpose which seems to belong to them 
—and which, even when it raises a gentle smile at their ex- 
pense, breathes over the whole scene they inhabit an air of at- 
traction and respect—like that which reigns in the De Cover] 
pictures of Addison. Of the Tales which serve to fill up the 
volumes, that of * Dolph Heyliger’ is incomparably the best— 
and is more characteristic, perhaps, both of the author’s turn of 
imagination and cast of humour, than any thing else in the 
work. * The Student of Salamanca’ is too long, and deals 
rather largely in the commonplaces of romantic adventure :— 
while * Annette de la Barbe,’ though pretty and pathetic in 
some passages, is, on the whole, rather fade and finical—and 
too much in the style of the sentimental afterpieces which we 
have lately borrowed from the Parisian theatres. 

On the whole, we are very sorry to receive Mr Crayon’s 
farewell—and we return it with the utmost cordiality. We 
thank him most sincerely, for the pleasure he has given us—for 


the kindness he has shown to our country—and for the lessons. 


he has taught, both here and in his native land, of good taste, 
good nature, and national liberality. We hope he will come 
back among us soon—and remember us while he is away; and 
can assure him, that he is in nq danger of being speedily for- 
gotten. Ne 


Art. IV. Trial of John Ambrose Williams, for a Libel on the 
Clergy, before Mr Baron Wood and a Special Jury ; tried at 
the Summer Assizes at Durham, on Tuesday, August 6, 1822: 
Lo which is prefixed, a Report of the Preliminary Proceed- 
ings in the Court of King’s Bench, London. Williams, Dur- 
ham. Ridgway, London. 8vo. pp. 57. 1822. 


THe proceedings in this extraordinary case have attracted 
general attention, and excited a lively interest among per- 
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sons of very ype descriptions. The best friends of the 
English Hierarchy, we believe, were filled with wonder when 
they saw some of its most vulnerable parts exposed to the rude 
canflict of forensic and popular warfare, without the least ne- 
cessity; and those who, from whatever motive, whether with 
religious or with party views, seek to weaken the influence of 
the Establishment, could not but regard with extreme satisfae- 
tion a controversy, out of which it must inevitably retreat with 
diminished credit. The times seemed, indeed, eminently.in- 
auspicious for such an experiment as the movers of this prose- 
cution were venturous enough to embark in. The conduct.of 
the dignified Clergy must not, it seems, be made the subject of 
any comment; they claim an exemption from that. jurisdiction 
wh h the publick opinion has, for near a century and a half, ex- 
ercised over all other bodies of men in this country;. they are 
resolved to do as they please, and to answer all unpleasant ob- 
servations by the compendious logic of the Crown-office. ».We 
dare not, therefore, expose our London publishers to risky by 

iguing any reasons for the fact, which is, however indisput- 
able and may still, we would fain hope, be stated historically, 

,.of late years, the higher classes of the Church have not 
been held in perfect affection and veneration. by the people. at 
large among our Southern neighbours; that pluralities and non- 
residence, and unequal distribution of wealth, leaving the work- 
ing parish priest oftentimes to starve, while the sinecurist of the 
Cathedral revels in all the enjoyments of rank and fortune, 
have no longer the same supporters among the lay parts of the 
community, which they used to find in less inquiring periods; 
that the whole amount of the ecclesiastical revenues, as well as 
the vexatious methods of raising the principal branch.of them, 
are now scyerely felt by those whom the difficulties of the times 
have well nigh overwhelmed ; .and that the unhappy propensity 
to meddle in political matters, which the Church dignitaries 
have displayed, always showing their zeal upon the unpopular 
side, and never more remarkably than during the proceedings 
relating to the Queen, have still further increased the alienation 
of the people from the chiefs of the Establishment, This was 
the moment so judiciously chosen for courting a solemn discus- 
sion of their claims to public favour, and an accurate estimate 
of the degree in which they possess it. A newspaper of 
merely local circulation had published a few remarks upon the 
factious spirit of some of the Durham Clergy, in ordering the 
bells not to toll at her Majesty’s decease, a mark of respect in- 
variably shown to all the members of the Royal Family. Upon 
this, without pretending to-deny the statement, but resolved to 
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prove that no one should with impunity presume to criticise 
their conduct, those very reverend persons straightway applied 
to the Court of King’s Bench, and their Lordships were pleas. 
ed to grant a criminal information. 

The application seems to have been in the first instance re- 
sisted, upon two grounds; frst, That the constant rule of the 
Court had not been complied with, which requires all the mat- 
ters of fact in an alleged libel to be denied upon oath, unless in 
certain peculiar ceases, wholly different from the present, as 
where Parliamentary privilege, or high State immunities, created 
an exception to the rule; and, secondly, That no party came 
forward as the applicant, and, consequently, it was impossible to 
say that the extraordinary interposition of the Court might not 
be given to some person whose conduct had been the very re- 
verse of that blamelessness which is always required as a neces- 
sary qualification for obtaining this aid. Thus, Mr Williams 
produced two most libellous pamphlets, published by members 
of the Body in question; in both of which he was himself 
grossly slandered ; and many other foul and even brutal pas- 
sages were cited from one of those works, reflecting upon va- 
rious persons and bodies of men, on the late Queen in the 
most indecent terms, and on the proceedings of parts of the 
Legislature, in: language scarcely less unmeasured, Had ci- 
ther of those reverend persons applied for the information, it 
would at once have been refused; and yet, for any thing that 
appeared, they might be the movers of this anonymous appli- 
cation. The Court, however, thought otherwise, and deemed 
the publication a fit matter to be sent before a Jury. .The 
ground of this decision, in all probability, was the distinetion 
taken between the attack upon individuals, and the supposed 
libel upon the body of the Clergy, either of the Church gene- 
rally, or of the Durham church; and it may, no doubt, be 
said, that the offences of the individuals, admitting them to have 
been the real applicants, afforded no reason for refusing to, pro 
tect, by means of an information, the body to which they be 
longed. But this, the only reason which can be imagined for 
dispensing with the usual requisites, will be found, when consi- 
dered, to be any thing rather than sound. For every prosecu- 
tor acts on behalf of the publick; as well he who seeks to pu- 
nish an attack upon himself, as he who would punish an attack 
upon some corporation to which he does or does not belong; 
and yet the rule is invariable with respect to all persons who 
apply for criminal informations on account of libels against 
themselves; they must be known to the Court, and they must 
come before it with clean hands. If the application had been 
disposed of according to this rule, or if, having succeeded in 
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obtaining the information, the Reverend Body had rested satis- 
fied without bringing it to trial, perhaps few thinking persons 
will donbt that they would have been far more fortunate, 

It may be fit, in illustration of a very material portion of this 
case) that we should here make the reader acquainted with the 
kitid'of persons for whose protection these proceedings were in- 
stituted!’ They are, it appears, abundantly averse to being made 
tlie subject of any remarks; but they cannot prosecute us for 
exhibiting them in the colours in which they have pourtrayed 
themselves. Far be it from us to call them meddling political 
nivents, tools of party, hirelings of Government, slanderers or 
libellers; but we shall cite from their own publications their 
own words ; and possibly they may fecl some hesitation in going 
before a Grand Jury, with a charge of stirring up hatred and 
contempt against them, by means of giving to the world, in a 
manner to excite the attention of numerous readers, those writ- 
ings of theirs which they have circulated within the more nar- 
row circle of their own diocese, where their political labours are 
peculiarly bestowed. 

One of the Durham clergy, Mr Phillpotts, lately a prebend- 
ary, but who has resigned his stall for the richest living in the 
diocese, and perhaps in the whole Church of England, had, it 
séems, published some time before the attack complained of, a 
pamphlet fall of violent invectives against those who had taken 

rt with the late Queen, during her unexampled persecution. 

appears to be an active political agitator, upon the Govern- 
ment side of course. He is the author of an Address to the 
King, from the Clergy convened at the Archdeacon’s, containing 
the fetlowing expressions, * We have seen, with feelings which 
*we forbear to express, men of exalted rank and distinguish- 
“ed talents, fostering and stimulating the discontents of the 
‘multitude; availing themselves of delusions which they des- 
‘’pise, and of vices which they reprobate, to forward the miser- 
‘able objects of party ambition. We have scen, in the highest 
‘places, instances of turbulence and contempt of lawful , autho- 
‘rity, which would disgrace the lowest.” In case any doubt 
should remain that these fierce invectives refer to tle proceed- 
me in the House of Lords, Mr Phillpotts says in his pam- 
phiet\(which assumes the form of a Letter to Earl Grey)’ after 
citing them, * Your Lordship will hardly ‘reckon the County 
*‘Oourt at Durham among’the highest places} and because, you 
“cannot conceive yourself, when indeed sitting in the highest 
*places, as justly chargeable with the turbulent and outrazegus 
“behaviour which has been witnessed there,—because you nexer 
“threaten to throw the Liturey in your ‘Sovereign’; face, her 
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‘ join in open resistance to one of his highest prerogatives,—it 
* therefore does not occur to you that this part of our address 
* bears any application to yourself. And yet, my Lord, hating 
‘ the very important difference in your Lordship’s conscious- 
* ness respecting those different occasions, you have just as good 
* a right to appropriate the latter passage to your own case, as 
‘the former.’* Respecting Mr Williams, the defendant, this 
meek and Christian pastor is pleased to say, that he is ‘a miser- 
* able mercenary, who eats the bread of prostitution, and pan- 
* ders to the low appetites of those who cannot, and who dare 
* not, cater for their own malignity.” Mr Williams defends 
himself, and asserts that such language, and the conduct which 
accompanies it, are not befitting the sacred character of the 
Clergy. But he is met by a criminal information; and when 
he alleges that such virulent invectives as he had been exposed 
to, gave him a right to retaliate, he is told that Mr Phillpotts 
is not his prosecutor, but some other dignitaries of the Church. 
So that one dignitary defames him, and his brethren join in 
bearing down, by the intolerable oppressions of the law, the de- 
famed man for retorting upon his calumniator, 
Another of the Durham Clergy prints a pamphlet upon the 
same subject, in which Mr Williams is termed ‘ a hireling and 
Sulsome panegyrist’ ‘an odious character, doubtless,’ (as Mr 
Brougham observes in his argument in the Court of King’s 
Bench), ‘ and worthy of all contempt; but not more hateful 
* nor more despicable than the man who combines with it, in 
his own person, the part of an hireling calumniator; earning 
¢ a portion of his wages by fulsome flattery to his rich and power- 
ful employers, and working out the residue in foul slanders of 
* those who cannot, or who will not, buy him.’ The regard for 
truth which marks this reverend author’s pages, may be learnt 
from two samples. He asserts that her late Majesty was, ‘ ac- 
cording to Lord Grey’s own assertions, indelibly stigmatized ;’ 
and that she was ‘ surrounded by a set of persons whom she 
‘ and her friends proclaimed to be unworthy of credit in a Court 
¢ of Justice, but very fit to be Chamberlains and Ladies of Hon- 
eur.’ (p. 7.) Now, we desire to know when and where Lord 
Grey ever asserted the Queen to be indelibly stigmatized; when 
and where the Queen, or any of her friends, ever proclaimed 


* We may note in passing, the strict regard to truth which marks 
this passage. That truly virtuous, pious, and enlightened supporter 
of the constitution, Lord Grosvenor, one of the most undaunted 
friends to liberty and good government who are yet preserved to 
us, is here alluded to, as if he had actually insulted the King, and 
been guilty, moreover, of rebellion. 
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any of the Household to be unworthy of credit? Again, the 
reverend Minister of the Gospel of Truth, has the prodigious 
assurance to add, * Was she not reprimanded by the late King, 
“and left under a CLOUD, * with a reputation impaired ; and 
‘ without having had an opportunity of explaining her conduct 
‘and asserting her innocence? Did she not from that time re- 
‘main excluded from public attendance at Court, and therefore 
‘proclaimed to the world as one under grievous and deserved 
‘suspicion? Did not this continue without your Lordship’s 
‘ opposition or interference in her behalf, until in 1814 circum- 
‘stances occurred which made her situation an object requir- 
‘ing consideration?’ Now, the utter falsehood of all this is 
so perfectly notorious, that no charity is sufficient to make us 
believe the mistatement could be otherwise than wilful. Every 
one knows that the Queen was, by the unanimous remonstrances 
of the present Ministers, received at Court immediately after 
they came into office in 1807 ; and that, so far from their allow- 
ing her to remain under any cloud, or any suspicion, they insist- 
ed on a more unqualified acquittal being pronounced, than had 
been given by the Commission of 1806. ‘The same reverend 
author thus proceeds, in the true spirit, and almost in the words 
which have consigned the Reverend Mr Blacow to prison as a 
libeller. § With all this displayed and recorded in the Lords’ 
‘journals, there stands her Majesty in Brandenburgh House 
‘the idol, which only some of her votaries dare yet approach, 
‘but to which the majority, at a very cautious distance, ren= 
‘ der the same beastly tribute as was formerly paid to the sensual 
‘and depraved divinities of the heathen world.’ 

No one can read these passages in the writings of two digni- 
taries of the Church, and not call to mind sundry other pas- 
sages in books of a somewhat higher authority. We will not 
cite those Scriptures touching charity, which are familiar to 
most men; but we may inform the reader of the two pamphlets, 
and remind the writers, of what the former may not suspect from 
their contents, and the latter seem to have forgotten, that there 
was once the following dialogue between themselves and: their 
spiritual overseer, touching the conditions of obtaining that 
holy character which forms their title to the enormous temporal 
wealth now enjoyed by them. ‘ Bisnor. Will you be diligent 
‘in prayers, and in reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in such 
‘ studies as help to the knowledge of the same; laying aside 
‘ the study of the world, and the flesh? Awnsw. I will endeavour 
‘myself so to do, the Lord being my helper. Bisnor. Will 
‘you maintain and set forward, as much as lieth in you, quiet. 


a, 


* Sic in Orig. 
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‘ nese, peace, and love among all Christian people, and especi- 
$ ally among them that are, or shall be committed to your charge? 
* Answ. I will do so, the Lord being my helper.’ We readof 
a certain Bishop Martianus, at Constantinople, who having or: 
dained a man whom he afterwards found to be turbulent, ex- 
claimed,—‘ Oh, would to God I had laid my hands on thorns 
(or briars) rather than on such a man’s head!’ And itis to'be 
feared (as J. Spencer says in his Kawa xas wadaim, 86.), * that 
many now in these days have just cause to beshrew their fingeis 
for ordaining them, whom they have no sooner put into the 
ministry but they become the ringleaders of faction.’ Arch- 
bishop Tillotson may possibly have felt the truth of this ro 
mark in his time; for he zealously halds up to imitation, the 
meekness of St Michael in his disputation with the Devil 
when St Jude says, ‘he durst not bring a railing accusation? 
One reason for which forbearance, his Grace somewhat archly 
remarks, may have been this, that ‘ the devil would have been 
too hard for him at railing; being better skilled at that weapon, 
and more expert at that kind of dispute.’ Serm. vi. 185. 

The. proceedings in the Court of King’s Bench ended in 
sending the alleged libel to be tried before a Special Jury of 
the county of Durham. It is fit, therefore, that we should state 
the circumstances which more immediately occasioned its pub- 
lication. That the Durham Clergy, and more especially those 
connected with the cathedral, have long taken a very forward 
part in all the contentions of local politicks, is not denied by 
themselves and their supporters. That in electioneering espe- 
cially, they have been most active, every one allows; and that 
those who espouse liberal principles, who resist the progress of 
corruption, and defend the rights of the subject, are exposed to 
their peculiar hostility, is sworn by Mr Williams in his affida- 
vit, confirmed by the specimens already cited from some of 
their political writings. Their indignation appears to have 
been roused in a remarkable degree by the proceedings,: not 
against the Queen, but in her behalf, both by the free-spirited 
people of this country, always enemies to oppression when they 
plainly perceive it, and by the large bodies of both Houses of 
Parliament, the majority of those out of place, who, on this oc- 
casion, joined the nation in strongly reprobating the most cruel 
and profligate attempt that has been witnessed in modern times, 
or in Christian monarchies. The triumph of her Majesty’s cause 
was more than they could well bear; and, not daring to show 
any open marks of hostility to her and to the country which 
took her part, they contented themselves with addresses com- 
plaining of what was going on, and with writing, and encou- 
raging others to write, those foul slanders on her Majesty, and 
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all who stood by her, which have so signally disgraced the 

ress of this country, and have, in some instances, led to such 

mentable consequences. In pursuance of this system, when 
the news of her lamented death reached Durham, they fore- 
bade the bells to toll, thus withholding that decent mark of 
respect which was due to her as a member of the Royal Fa- 
mily, and could not be refused without offering an affront to 
that Illustrious House, and especially to its august Head. This 
notable piece of vulgar sycophancy, as disgusting, beyond: all 
doubt, to the Prince whom it was clumsily intended to flatter, 
as to the people whose honest and genuine feelings it was meant 
to outrage, naturally called for observation from Mr Williams, 
as the conductor of an independent journal published in Dur- 
ham. His remarks, which have exposed him to this prosecu- 
tion, are strong, and indicate some warmth of indignation, such 
as probably every unbiassed mind felt upon the occasion. He 
states the fact; contrasts the silence of the bells at Durham 
with the almost universal tribute of respect rendered by other 
cathedrals and churches; and comments upon such proceedings 
as indicative of an implacable spirit in those who had done 
their utmost to embitter the Qucen’s existence, and whom even 
her mournful end had not been able to soften. He, not un- 
naturally, exclaims upon the marked inconsistency of such con- 
duct with the precepts of our religion, and the example of its 
humane and charitable founder; and asserts, that such men 
are the worst enemies to the Establishment, making its temples 
be deserted, and filling the tabernacles of the sectaries. Such 
is the substance of the remarks, which the clergy found it easier 
(possibly it may not in the end prove safer) to prosecute than 
to answer, and sent before a Jury, with the several allegations, 
first, that they were meant to bring the whole Established 
Church into contempt; and next, that they were meant to 
bring into contempt the whole Church, but especially the Dur- 
ham Ecclesiastics. After a long investigation which lasted, the 
whole day, and during which the Jury retired for nearly six 
hours, a verdict was returned, in substance, acquitting the de- 
fendant of the charge of libelling the Established Church, but 
finding him guilty of a libel upon the Clergy of Durham and 
its suburbs. The Tract before us, after giving at length the ar- 
one in the King’s Bench, and the affidavits for and against 

e Rule, with a list of the Jurymen, contains a minute .ac- 
count of this most interesting trial, which appears to haye 
excited the liveliest feelings in all parts of the neighbouring 
kingdom, and is calculated to produce effects probably as lit- 
tle in the contemplation, as they may be to the liking, of its 
promoters. ‘Lhe very able and skilful speech of Mr Scarlett, 
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who, as Attorney-General of the County Palatine, conduct. 
ed the prosecution, appears before the publick with all the 
unavoidable disadvantages of a report, manifestly never re- 
vised by himself, and accordingly full of errors, which the 
most eminent reporter cannot escape. Nevertheless, it dis- 
plays consummate talent and address; betokening, however, 
an extféme degree of anxiety for the result, and distinguish- 
ed, beyond any such address that we can recollect, by the ex- 
traordinary pains taken to anticipate and disarm the defence, 
The report of Mr Brougham’s speech bears the marks of hav- 
ing been, in great part at least, carefully revised, a precaution, 
perhaps, necessary for a professional man defending publica- 
tions respecting the Church and its members; and, for this rea- 
son, as well as because its topics raise the greater portion of 
the questions to which we design to direct the reader’s attention, 
we shall hesitate the less in making our extracts from it, accom- 
panying these with such commentary as the subject-matter ap- 
pears to require. * 

After disposing of the usual admission made by prosecutors, 
that there should, on every subject, be as much freedom of dis- 
cussion as is consistent with a calm and temperate demeanour 
in the disputants, and which Mr B. interprets, from long expe- 
rience, he says, of Attornies-General, to mean such free dis- 
cussion ‘ as may leave the subject untouched, and the reader 
* unmoved ; may satisfy the publick prosecutor, and please the 
* persons attacked, ’—he proceeds to deal with the proposi- 
tion on which the prosecution rests, viz. that the Church is 
established by law; and he admits this of course; but denies 
that it is more established, or its members more protected by 
law, than all the other institutions of the country, and those 
who administer them ; all the lay officers, civil and military; we 


* Of the rhetorical merits of this Speech, we can scarcely afford 
to say any thing in an article directed to the graver questions which 
gave occasion to it. But it is impossible to refer to it at all without 
observing, that, in point of vehemence, energy and power, we are 
acquainted with few specimens of forensic eloquence with which it 
need shun a comparison. Though delivered in support of a Defence, 
it contains nothing at all apologetical, and not much that can be re- 
presented as even conciliatory. It is criminative, contemptuous, 
and defying. The tone throughout is that of proud superiority and 
command ; and its gencral strain and character may be compendi- 
ously described by the single word, ¢errid/e. It is terrible in its 
irony—terrible in its invective—and terrible in its history and its 
predictions. The style is suitable to the matter—varied, copious, 
and impassioned ;—but our present business is with its substance. 
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presume he means the political and household servants of the 
Crown; the provincial and parochial servants of the public. 
To all of these, from the Primate of all England, the Lord 
Chief Justice of all England, the Great Officers of State, the 
Commanders in Chief of both branches of the military service, 
down to the humblest curate who does the duty of the Church, 
and starves upon less wages, and far worse fare, th@iiithe Pre- 
late’s menial servants grow rich and fat upon; nay, down to 
the parish clerk, and overseer of the poor, and constable, the 
law extends its protection alike; they are publick functionaries, 
and one is quite as much a part of the system as the other. 
To all of them equally, then, the remark applies—* ‘The Church 
is not more established, nor more protected, than tiiose insti- 
tutions, officers and office-bearers, each of which is recog- 
nised and favoured by the law as much as the Church; but I 
never yet have heard, and I trust I never shall, least of all do 
I expect in the lesson which your verdict this day will read, 
to hear, that those officers and office-bearers, and all those 
institutions, sacred and secular, and the conduct of all, whe- 
ther laymen or priests, who administer them, are not the fair 
subjects of open, untrammelled, manly, zealous, and even 
‘ vehement discussion, as long as this country pretends to li- 
‘ berty, and prides herself on the possession of a free press. ’ 

A most eminent philosopher and divine, to whom more than 
to any other, perhaps, since the age of the Reformers, the 
Church and the Christian religion itself is indebted, and who, 
notwithstanding his supreme deserts, and an orthodoxy never 
questioned, and political opinions most inoffensive even to the 
ruling powers, was refused access to the dignities of the Esta- 
blishment, through the groundless prejudices of the Monarch, 
the hateful and interested bigotry of the high Tory party, 
and the disreputable compliances of the minister, contrary to 
his avowed sentiments—we need not name Dr Paley—in 
showing the true foundations of Royal prerogative, justly 
but somewhat jocosely observes, that ‘ the divine right of 
Kings is like the divine right of Constables.’ Than this saga- 
cious theologian, there never was any man more firmly attached 
to the Church establishment, or greater stickler for all its privi- 
leges; nor is there any where to be found an abler argument 
in its defence, than his exposition of the grounds of expediency 
upon which it rests. Buthe cannot object to our applying his 
own remark on the rights of monarchs, to those of prelates; and 
we must therefore be permitted to place the title of the pri- 
mate and the sexton, upon the self-same grounds; nay, the right 
of the whole Church establishment, and of every, even the hum- 
blest part of the secular constitutions of the State, upon the same 
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grounds ; and to express our utter inability to discover any thing 
more sacred or inviolable in the one than in the other.» fy 
indeed, a man wantonly and falsely attack the foundations of 
the hierarchy, in such a manner as to show mere malice, and 
not the love of useful and free inquiry, more especially if) he 
revile, without any truth, the conduct of its individual members, 
and by sueljweapons of malignant falsehood as some of them- 
selves may have taught him how to wield—then the law ought 
to interpose and punish, not the freedom, or even the vehemence 
of the Tatmuion, but the wilful falsehood of the charges; and 
possibly greater punishment may be due to him, if he thus 
slanders the higher branches of the system, than if he had only 
attacked the less important parts. But this is very far indeed 
from the measure of protection which the clergy demand from 
the civil power. They are attacked; facts are distinctly stated 
against them; their political conduct is exposed ; their lives, as 
ministers of the gospel, are criticised; and they neither deny 
the statements, nor adopt such a mode of proceeding as will al- 
low those who make them to prove them; and they then de- 
sire that all objectors may be put to silence, because the Church 
and its members are sacred; the law upholds them; and it is 
the duty of the people to reverence them, in silent acquiescence, 
with that ‘ prostration of the understanding and the will,’ which 
a right reverend prelate has openly prescribed as the best frame 
of mind upon all ecclesiastical subjects. This is combated at 
length by Mr B., who observes, that the publication in ques- 
tion having made no attack whatever upon the Church gene- 
rally, no necessity is imposed on the defendant to grapple with 
such positions; yet, that the danger of suffering such extrava- 
gant claims ever to pass unresisted, makes it the duty of all against 
whom they are urged instantly to oppose them. His argument 
is this. All the institutions of the country may lawfully be dis- 
cussed; not only the conduct of those who administer them, 
but the fitness of the institutions themselves. But if there is any 
one of those institutions, in discussing which a peculiar degree 
of freedom and even of violence may be expected, and ought to 
. be permitted, it is the ecclesiastical system, which, ‘ because it is 
* sacred; because it bears connexion with higher principles than 
¢ any involved in the mere management of worldly concerns, for 
* that very reason, entwines itself with deeper feelings, and must 
* needs be discussed, if discussed at all, with more warmth and 
‘ zeal, than any other part of our system is fitted to rouse. But 
of all churches, the Protestant ought the most to challenge full 
discussion, because it is the very creature of free inquiry, the 
offspring of repeated revolutions; and of all Protestant church- 
es, that. of England should be the most anxious for discussion, 
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and the least jealous of free remarks upon its title or conduct, be- 
cause, he says, she is ‘ the most reformed of the reformed church- 
* es of Europe ;’ and because, in this United Kingdom, the di- 
versity in the ecclesiastical polity is so great, as to make any 
nice watching over the manner in which men may speak of any 
one of the forms of Church government, worse than absurd. But, 
finally, from the peculiar wealth and privileges of Durham 
Church, it is contended, that in the county palatine,'and touch- 
ing such an endowment, the largest possible measure of license 
ought, not only in justice to the laity, but for the safety of the 
clergy themselves, to be, especially in these times, permitted 
without a murmur. 

Such is the substance of this argument, to which we have, 
in the main, no objection whatever; but we must, as good 
Presbyterians, take an exception to one of its parts, if in- 
deed, it be not an error in the report, we mean the asser- 
tion, that the Anglican is the most reformed of the reformed 
churches. We deny this entirely; and we maintain, that it 
is, in discipline at least, if not in doctrine, and certainly in its 
constitution, the least reformed of those which haye thrown 
off the gross errors, and grosser abuses, of Popery. It is from 
no invidious desire of exalting the pure Presbyterian system 
over the Episcopalian, that we are induced to dwell upon the 
near approaches of the latter towards the Romish; on the con- 
trary, we freely admit, that the English Church has some very 
eminent advantages, even in theory; and that in practice it is, 
for one quality, above all praise—it has never been a persecuting 
hierarchy in the worst sense of the word, at least at home; for 
both in Scotland and Ireland, it has, at different times, carried 
intolerance to the uttermost excesses. But it is chiefly for the 
ay wy of showing the folly of what remains of that intolerance, 
in the treatment of the Catholics, that we are inclined to pause 
a little upon the passage which (possibly from some mistate- 
ment) insinuates that our English brethren have departed fur- 
ther from the Romanists than other reformers. 

Now, upon Doctrine we shall say little. Much controversy 
is known to exist respecting the degree in which Transubstantia- 
tion itself is rejected by the Catechism of the Church. Certain 
it is, that the tenor of it would be far enough from leading any 
one to expect the distinct and unequivocal repudiation of the 
real presence, which we find in the Thirty-Nine Articles, and 
which forms so prominent a part of the Tests against Popery ; 
and, indeed, would rather seem to bring the abhorrence felt or 
affected towards the Romanists, within the scope of a law daid 
down in the speech before us a3 regulating theological contro- 
versy, § that the mutual rancour of conflicting sects is inversely 
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‘ as their distance from each other.’ But the power of giving 
Absolution seems to be in very distinct terms assumed, not per- 
haps in the daily service, in which the priest only declares that 
God absolves, but certainly in the more solemn ceremonial for 
the visitation of the sick, in which the priest, with respect to 
the individual person, after having received from him a speci- 
fick confediibn of his sins, says, * By the authority of Christ 
‘ committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the 
* name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Nor will it avail to contend, as Dean Milner and others have 
done, that this is to be taken with the rest of the Liturgy, and 
interpreted according to the tenor of the absolution in the daily 
service; for, first, there is no reason whatever for limiting the 
absolution in question by that, any more than for extending 
that by the absolution in question; and, ert, the difference 
between the two is perfectly clear, and the reason is obvious, 
the one being only a general declaration according to the gene- 
rality of the preceding confession by the whole congregation ; the 
other being a specifick and actual absolution following a speci- 
fick confession by the individual on his sickbed. This assump- 
tion of the English clergy, then, is undeniable; and it is only 
the good sense of the people that has prevented it from Jeading 
to the same abuses which spring from the same service in the 


Catholic hierarchy. ‘That it is wholly without warrant in 
Scripture, and in reason glaringly absurd, no man can doubt. * 


* Being desirous of avoiding any matter of lengthened contro- 
versy, we shall add, in the form of a Note, some particulars re- 
specting this subject. In the ordination of Deacons, no power is 
given in any way respecting confession or absolution ; and therefore, 
according to the best authorities, even the general absolution in the 
morning and evening service cannot be read by one im Deacon’s or- 
ders ; and so it was held at the Conference, at the Savoy. It is per- 
haps not generally known, that this part of the Liturgy was not in 
the Form of Prayer as at first settled in Edward the Sixth’s reign, 
but was among the very few additions made a short time afterwards 
in the same reign, upon the Conferences with Martin Bucer and Peter 
Martyr; and no better warrant can be desired of its containing no- 
thing approaching to the Romish doctrines of absolution, than that it 
was suggested by those stout, and, as we should now say, ultra 
champions of the Reformation. To Priests there is conveyed, or 
pretended to be conveyed, a power of absolution in the same words, 
and grounded on the same text of Scripture, we believe, as in the 
Romish church. ‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
* them: and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ St John 
xx. 23. ‘Theologians give two senses to these words; one, that of 
exclusion from, and restoration to, the rites of the Church, that is, 
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That a human being should pretend to have the power of for- 
giving sins conferred upon him by the Deity, is an extravagance 
quite equal to any which priestcraft hath ever, in any country 
or age, been guilty of. As for the Liturgy, we believe that all 
rational men, of every persuasion, are pretty well agreed with 
respect both to its beauties and defects. The eloquence of many 
parte, the purity of the English everywhere, cannot be denied. 

either can we refuse it the merit of as great variety as the na- 
ture of the subject-matter will permit, and of a very skilful dis- 
tribution of the parts and the pauses, with a view to the com- 
mand of the hearer’s attention. On the other hand, its warm- 
est advocates have allowed, that the length and the repetitions 
have an extremely bad effect; that the selections from the 
Scriptures are made with little care or skill ; and that the number 
of the prayers for the Royal Family, and persons of high sta- 
tion, with the heraldic style in which these are couched, cannot 
be too severely reprobated, as leading either to hypocrisy or 
profanity. Such were the declared opinions of Bishop Wat- 
son; such the deliberate judgment of Dr Paley, who expresses 
his earnest hope that these glaring defects may be reformed, 
* notwithstanding that dread of innovations in religion which 
* seems to have become the panic of the age.’ (Moral Philo- 
sophy, book v. chap. 5.) We may add, the contradictions which 


political violence has moqpenry. introduced ; as, in the conjoint 


service for the Gun-powder Plot and King William’s Landing, 
in which Whig and Tory feelings are so curiously blended, 
that, while some of the prayers return thanks for the preserva- 
tion of our liberties by King William’s instrumentality, the 
Homily against Rebellion is appointed to be read, in order to 
denounce the whole proceedings by which King William was 


infliction or removal of Church censures, construing them with St 
Matthew xxviii. 18.; the other, a power of absolving. But, in either 
sense, they prove nothing in favour of the power as assumed by the 
Romish and Episcopalian clergy; for they contained the commission 
given to the Apostles, who had also the power of working miracles 
given to them; and a greater imposture cannot be imagined, than 
the pretence of conveying the same power, through imposition of 
hands, to priests in these times. He who will maintain that it thus 
comes, through the succession of the Bishops, from the Apostles, 
must show how they were empowered to convey it from themselves ; 
and must also be prepared to allow, that the gift of tongues, and 
power of working miracles, have descended in the same channel. 
The primitive Church never pretended to have any absolving power. 
See, on one side, Hammond and Marshall—Wheatly, contra. 
4 
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brought over and raised to the throne. These things are ob- 
vious enough ; but it is more to our present purpose that this 
fine service (for such we may call it, when Grotius preferred it 
to all the rituals of the other churches, and Calvin himself will 
only charge it with certain tofcrabiles ineptia), is almost all 
Romish. The fathers of the Anglican church, who prepared it, 
were merelycompilers, abridgers, and translators; which gave that 
staunch reformer occasion to marvel, * how any persons should 
‘ be so fond of the leavings of Popish dross.’ (Zp. Calo. ix. 98.). 
When, to all this, we add the exorbitant wealth, the political 
functions and connexions of the Church ; its pluralities and non- 
residence, in a degree unknown even to the Romish scheme; 
the unequal distribution of its endowments, exhibited in the 
poverty of the labourer, and the luxury of the sinecurist; we 
shall probably sce reason to hold, that its approach towards the 
Church of Rome is far too close to justify that repugnance with 
which it regards the parent establishment—far too close not to 
call for congratulations among Presbyterians upon the superior 
purity of their more reformed system. ‘This leads us naturally 
back to the portion of Mr Brougham’s speech from which we 
digressed ; for we left him beginning a parallel between the 
English and Scotch hierarchies, which forms a remarkable por- 
tion of his argument in favour of a peculiar latitude of discus- 
sion being of necessity allowed upon such subjects in this king- 
dom. We extract this passage, in illustration of all that we 
have advanced. 

* But surcly, if there is any one corner of Protestant Europe where 
men ought not to be rigorously judged in Ecclesiastical controversy 
—where a large allowance should be made for the conflict of irre- 
concileable opinions—where the harshness of jarring tencts should 
be patiently borne, and strong, or even violent language, be not too 
narrowly watched—it is this very realm, in which we live under three 
different Ecclesiastical orders, and owe allegiance to a Sovereign, 
who, in one of his kingdoms, is the head of the Church, acknow- 
ledged as such by all men; while, in another, neither he, nor any 
earthly being, is allowed to assume that name—a realm composed of 
three great divisions, in one of which Prelacy is favoured by law, 
and approved in practice by an Episcopalian people ; while, in an- 
other, it is protected indeed by law, but abjured in practice by a 
nation of sectaties, Catholic and Presbyterian ; and, in a third, it is 
abhorred alike by law and in practice, repudiated: by the whole in- 
stitutions, scorned and detested by the whole inhabitants. His Ma- 
jesty, almost at the time in which I am speaking, is about to make a 
progress through the Northern provinces of this island, accompanied 
by certain of his chosen counsellors, a portion of men who enjoy 
unenvied, and in an equal degree, the adiniration of other countries 
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and the wonder of their own—and there the Prince will sce much 
loyalty, great learning, some splendour, the remains of an ancient 
monarchy, and of the institutions which made it flourish. But one 
thing he will not see. Strange as it may seem, and to many who 
hear me incredible, from one end of the country to the other he will 
see no such thing as a Bishop—not such a thing is to be found from 
the Tweed to John o’Groat’s: not a Mitre; no, nor so much as a 
Minor Canon, or even a rural Dean—and in all the land not one 
single Curate—so entirely rude and barbarous are they in Scotland— 
in such utter darkness do they sit, that they support no Cathedrals, 
maintain no Pluralists, suffer no non-residence ; nay, the poor be- 
nighted creatures are ignorant even of tithes. Not a sheaf, or a 
lamb, or a pig, or the value of a plough-penny, do the hapless mor- 
tals render from year’s end to year’s end! Piteous as their lot is, 
what makes it infinitely more touching, is to witness the return of 
good for evil in the demeanour of this wretched race. Under all 
this cruel neglect of their spiritual concerns, they are actually the 
most loyal, contented, moral and religious people any where, per- 
haps, to be found in the world. Let us hope (many indeed there 
are, not afar off, who will with unfeigned devotion pray) that his 
Majesty may return safe from the dangers of his excursion into such 
a country ; an excursion most perilous to a certain portion of the 
Church, should his Royal mind be infected with a taste for cheap e- 
stablishments, a working clergy, and a pious congregation! But 
compassion for our brethren in the North has drawn me aside from 
‘my purpose, which was merely to remind you how preposterous it is in 
a country of which the Ecclesiastical polity is framed upon plans so 
discordant, and the religious tenets themselves are so various, to re- 
quire any very measured expression of men’s opinions upon ques- 
tions of Church government.’ pp. 43, 44. 

To be sure, nothing can be figured more glaringly absurd 
than the notion of restraining men’s opinions upon questions of 
ecclesiastical policy, in an Island so governed as Great Britain, 
and so parcelled out between two opposite establishments. If, 
north of the Tweed, there were a pure democracy, founded up- 
on such solid foundations in law that the King of England so- 
lemnly engaged, on receiving his crown, never to permit any 
monarchical institution there to spring up, and so secure in the 

eople’s affections that such a thing as a royalist could hardly 
be met with over all the country ; would it be very easy to say 
that the Tweed should form the boundary of republican doc- 
trines, and to require that all men in England should rever- 
ence monarchy, and hold democracy in abhorrence? It is even 
more hopeless to expect unanimity of opinion, or suppression of 
dissent upon the clerical constitution, while the Scotch ever: 
where to be found in England are bound in conscience to hate 
Prelacy; and the English Sovereign’s first act on coming to the 

‘ 
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throne is to swear perpetual friendship to ‘the -Presbyterian 
scheme. 

It is no less difficult, we presume, for our fellow-subjects in 
England to contemplate the cheap and pure ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment which we enjoy, without murmuring and repining. 
Has any man yet existed adventurous enough to deny the gross 
abuses to which we have now and on former occasions advertéd 
in the Churches of England and Ireland? Who can pretend 
to doubt that religious instruction might be afforded far cheaper 
to the people than in either of thosé countries? There is not 
a human being, we will venture to affirm, beyond the body of 
the Irish Clergy and their immediate connexions, who feels any 
thing but indignation when he reflects upon the enormous re- 
venues devoted to teach a handful of the community—wrung 
from those who believe in another religion, and, most especial- 
ly, by the iniquitous vote against Agistment tithe, afterwards 
incorporated with the Act of Union, wrung from the poor- 
er classes of the people. We do not except the political 
zealots of the Protestant establishment; for even they, in 
their hearts, must feel ashamed of the scandalous enormity. 
But though Ireland displays by far the most crying instance of 
abuse, the English Church is by no means built upon the mo- 
del which habit has rendered femiliar and pleasing to our Pres- 
byterian eyes.. _It may not have lands, or rather territories, 
worth nearly two millions a year, if out of lease, appropriated 
to its prelates alone, beside what they receive in tithe; it may 
not exhibit instances of bishops spending their lives and re- 
venues abroad, and others amassing hundreds of thousands for 
their families ; yet does it show a prudent regard for the things 
of this world, and a successful attention to them, which is well 
fitted to astonish those who take their ideas of a priesthood ei- 
ther from what they see around them in Scotland, or from what 
they have read’ in the Scriptures. Prelates with twenty atid 
twenty-five thousand pounds a year, living sumptuously in vast 
and splendid palaces, attended by bodies of serving men gor- 
geously attired, and of priests to wait upon their persons, tank- 
ing among the proudest nobles in the land, nay, taking precé- 
dence of them in all the perfect follies of heraldry—crowds of 
inferior clergy richly provided with worldly goods, the wealthi- 
est not even obliged to reside among their flocks, and those who 
do reside not compelled to do any one act of duty beyond. pro- 
viding and paying a deputy just enough to keep him from starv- 
ing—still, greater crowds of poor, laborious ministers, doing all 
the work, and receiving none, or next to none, of the wages— 
but the whole body, rich and poor, paid so as to be a perpetual 
burthen upon the people, and to wage, of necessity, a ceaseless 
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strife with those whom they ought to comfort, to cherish and to 
teach—such an establishment may be, as every part of the 
English system undoubtedly is, the very perfection of human 
reason; but no man, untutored, could have discovered it to be 
so; and certainly no man, by studying the Scriptures, would 
be much the nearer finding it out: it seems, indeed, to be ra- 
ther of the ‘ many inventions of man’ therein spoken of, than 
of the works which God ‘ made perfect.” The Speech before 
us refers particularly to the Diocese of Durham as illustrating 
these things, and s erring how especially its inhabitants may 
be expected to enter keenly into discussions touching ecclesias- 
tical abuses. 

‘ And if there is any part of England, in which an ample license 
ought more especially to be admitted in handling such matters, I 
say without hesitation, it is this very Bishopric, where, in the 19th 
century, you live under a Palatine Prince, the Lord of Durham; 
where the endowment of the hierarchy, I may not call it enormous, but 
I trust I shall be permitted without offence to term splendid ; where 
the Establishment, I dare not whisper proves grinding to the people, 
but I will rather say is an incalculable, an inscrutable blessing—only 
it is prodigiously large ; showered down in a profusion somewhat 
overpowering, and laying the inhabitants under a load of obligation 
overwhelming by its weight. It is in Durham, where the Church 
is endowed with a splendour and a power unknown in Monkish times 
and Popish countries, and the Clergy swarm in every corner, an’ it 
were the Patrimony of Saint Peter—it is here where all manner of 
conflicts are at each moment inevitable between the people and the 
priests, that I feel myself warranted on their behalf, and for their pro- 
tection—for the sake of the Establishment, and as the discreet advo- 
cate of that Church and that Clergy,—for the defence of their very 
existence—to demand the most unrestrained discussion of their title 
and their actings under it. For them, in this age, to screen their con- 
duct from investigation, is to stand self-convicted ; to shrink from the 
discussion of their title, is to confessa flaw. He must be the most 
shallow, the most blind of mortals, who does not at once perceive, that 
if that title is protected only by the strong arm of the law, it becomes 
not worth the parchment on which it is engrossed, or the wax that 
dangles to it for a seal. I have hitherto all along assumed, that 
there is nothing impure in the practice under the system. I am ad- 
mitting that every person engaged in its administration does every 
one act which he ought, and which the law expects him to do; I am 
supposing that, up to this hour, not one unworthy member has entér- 
ed within its pale ; I am even presuming that, up to this moment, not 
one of those individuals has stepped beyond the strict line of his sa- 
cred functions, or given the slightest offence or annoyance to any 
human being ; I am taking it for granted that they all act the part of 
good shepherds, making the welfare of the flock their first care— 
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and only occasionally bethinking them of shearing, in order to pre- 
vent the too luxuriant growth of the fleece proving an incumbrance, 
or to eradicate disease. If, however, those operations be so constant 
that the flock actually live under the knife—if the shepherds are so 
numerous, and employ so large a troop of the watchful and eager 
animals that attend them (some of them too with a cross of the fox, 
or even the wolf, in their breed)—can it be wondered at, if the poor 
creatures, thus fleeced, and hunted, and barked at, and snapped at, 
and from time to time worried, should now and then bleat, dream of 
preferring the rot to the shears, and draw invidious, possibly disad- 
vantageous, comparisons between the wolf without, and the shepherd 
within, the fold? It cannot be helped ; it is in the nature of things 
that suffering should beget complaint ; but for those who have caus- 
ed the pain, to complain of the outcry and seek to punish it—for 
those who have goaded to scourge and to gag, is the meanest of all 
injustice. It is, moreover, the most pitiful folly for the Clergy to 
think of retaming their power, privileges, and enormous wealth, with- 
out allowing free vent for complaints against abuses in the Establish- 
ment and delinquency in its members; and in this prosecution they 
have displayed that folly in its supreme degree.” pp. 44, 45, 

A variety of ‘ scriptures’ crowd into the mind upon reading 
this passage ; all of them confirmatory of the saying, that ‘ re- 
« ligion brought forth wealth, and the daughter devoured the 
© mother;” and of the tradition which bears, that, on the day 
when the Emperor Constantine endowed the Church, a voice 
was heard from Heaven—‘ This day is poisen poured into her.” 
‘ A bishop (says St Paul, i. Zim. 3.) must be blameless, given 
* to hospitality, apt to teach, not given to filthy luere, not co- 
© yetous’ (aPsArugyvgr, * no lover of money); and he insists on 
deacons also being free from this taint. Yet the Apostle seems 
to have foreseen that his injunctions would be in vain. ¢ For I 
* know this (saith he) that after my departing shall grievous 
© wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock, ( Acts, xx.29.); 
* teaching things which they ought not (he elsewhere says) for 
* filthy lucre’s sake.’ (7it.i. 11.) St Peter, too, foretels the 
same Catastrophe, and the punishment of them that bring it’ 
about, ‘ And many shall follow their pernicious ways, by rea- 
* son of whom the truth shall be evil spoken of; and’ through 
* ‘covetousness (xAsntia—desire of aggrandizement) shall they 


* The,A postles insist upon their successors being careless of wealth, 
with an {earnestness and frequency that should seem to indicate a 
foresight,of what afterwards happened among them at Rome and 
elsewhere... .,\; 

vid of dGdave Cristo ogni di si merca." : 

‘ Where God the Son is daily bought and sold.” 
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¢ ‘with’ feigned’ words make merchandise’ of you,‘ whiosd ‘jade 
«ment now of a long time lingereth not, and their damnation 
* stumbereth not.’ (2 Pet. ii.) But very different ‘were ‘the 
lives of those holy men themselves,—those whose successors are 
the Popes and Prelates of modern days, * I havye—(said St 
‘ Paul,,in taking leave of the Ephesian Klders)—I have coveted 
* no man’s silver or gold, or apparel; yea, you yourselves. know 
* that these hands have ministered unto. my necessities,, and to 
‘ them that were with me.’ And. the last. words. which she 
spake to them, were to remind them of * the Lord Jesus, how 
‘-he said, It is more blessed to give than to receives’: (Acts, 
xx. 88.) The service for the consecration of Bishops: puts 
them in mind of some of these things in a striking manner, 
but with some homeliness, if not bluntness of expression.» Be+ 
side the chapter of the Acts, from which we have just been 
citing, and which'is, for greater certainty, read over to the Bi- 
shop elect, the Archbishop, in delivering to him the Bible, ‘de« 
sirés him to ‘ think on the things contained in this book ;? and 
says, * Be to the flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf; feed 
‘them, devour them not.’ 

These considerations, doubtless, have been the motives with 
pious men in other times, to deter them from making a profit 
of their rich endowments, but rather to regard themselves as 
stewards for the poor. The venerable Bishop Burnet, though 
he left a family of five children, yet gave them only his wife's 
fortune; always declaring, that were he to raise fortunes for his 
children out of the revenues of his bishoprick, he should think 
himself guilty of the greatest crime, This is the unexceptionable 
testimony of a bitter political adversary, Dr King, Principal of 
St Mary Hall, Oxford, who inveighs severely against the cove- 
tous habits of the hierarchy in later times. (Anecdotes of his 
otun, Times, 183.) Dr Butler, the celebrated author of the 
Analogy (one of the ablest Treatises on Metaphysical, a3 well as 
Theological science) was first Bishop of Bristol, where hé ex~ 
pended on the repairs of the cathedral more than he réceived 
from his see, He then was made Dean of St Paul’s, and ‘im- 
mediately gave up the rich rectory of Stanhope, then as how 
one of the largest if not the largest, in England, and held, as 
appears from the affidavits in the trial before us, by Mr Phill- 
pots. He was afterwards made Bishop of’ Durhatng “and ‘bé- 
ing one' day applied to for charity, he’ asked his steward whut’ 
money’ there was in the house? and was" told “five ‘hifdved” 
‘ pounds.’ *£ Five hundred pounds!’ exclaimed the good P¥e** 
late; ‘ what a shame for a Bishop to ‘have''such’'a’ sin in his 
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* possession!’ and therewithal ordered it to be immediately 
given away to the poor. * 

It was chiefly the contemplation of prelatical wealth: and 
pomp that fired our great Reformers of the seventeenth cen« 
tury. ‘ They are not Bishops; God and all good men know 
* that they are not’ (said Milton, in his Letters on Reforma 
tion) ; * but a tyrannical crew and corporation of impostors, 
* that have blinded and abused the world so long cullen that 
* name. ’—* When’ (he adds, a little lower down) ‘ he steps 
‘ up into a chair of pontifical pride, and changes a moderate 
* and exemplary house for a misgoverned and haughty palace, 
¢ spiritual dignity for carnal precedence, and secular high of- 
‘ fice and employment for the high negotiations of his heavenly 
* embassage, then he degrades, then he unbishops himself.’ 
And in the conclusion of his ‘ Reasons of Church Government? 
after observing that Churchmen should be ‘a pattern of tem 
‘ perance and frugal mediocrity, teaching us to contemn'this 
© world and the gaudy things thereof,’ he inveighs against their 
‘outrageous desire of filthy lucre, which’ (says he) * the 
Prelates make so little conscience of, that they are ready to 
fight, and, if it lay in their power, to massacre all good Ohris- 
tians under the name of horrid schismatics, for only finding 
fault with their temporal dignities, their unconscionable wealth 
and revenues, their carnal authority over their brethren that 
Jabour in the word, while they snore in their luxurious ex- 
cess; openly proclaiming themselves now, in the sight of all 
men, to be those which, for a while, they sought to cover un- 
der sheeps’ clothing; ravenous, savage wolves, threatening 
inroads and bloody incursions upon the flocks of Christ, 
which they took upon them to feed, but now claim to devour 
as their prey.’ In the ‘ Apology,’ he sums up his attack 
in these words. £ Thus ye have heard, readers, how many shifts 
‘ and evils the Prelates have invented, to save their ill-got 
* booty; and if it be true, as in Scripture it is foretold, that 
* pride and covetousness are the sure marks of those false pro- 
‘ phets which are to come, then boldly conclude these to be as 
‘ great seducers as any of the latter times. For between this 
‘ and the judgment day, do not look for any arch-deceivers, 
* who, in spite of reformation, will use more craft or less shame 
© to'defend their love of the world and their ambition, than 
‘these prelates have done.’ In a political view, he regards 
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* See also the characters of Bishop Benson, Archbishop Secker, 
and other amiable and disinterested prelates, in Bishop Porteows's 
edition of Secker’s Sermons. 
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them iasequally dangerous. ‘ Indeed’) (says he, in Reasons of 
Church Government), * they stand so opportunely: for the dis- 
+ turbing or the destroying of a state, being a knot of creatures, 
‘whose idignities, means, and ee have no foundation 
¢vim the Gospel, as they themselves acknowledge, but only in the 
§ Prince’s favour; whence it must needs be, they should bend 
‘. all their intentions and services to no other ends but to his$ 
‘that if it should happen that a tyrant (God turn such a 
‘scourge from us to our enemies!) should come to grasp the 
s sceptre, here were his spearmen and his lances; here were 
‘his firelocks ready; he should need no other pretorian band 
‘nor pensionary than these, if they could once, with their 
‘ perfidious preachments, awe the people. ’ 

It may be desirable, however, to see what the zealous friends 
of the Episcopalian establishment say upon the same topics; and 
no one has a better right to be reverently heard than Bishop 
Burnet. He indeed may well preach against the wealth and self- 
indulgence of the Clergy, who even educated his children out 
of his private fortune, and so strictly expended the whole of his 
episcopal revenues — his see, that, at his death, he left no 
balance whatever in his accounts. (Life by his Nephew.) ‘ The 
© more abstracted’ (says he) ‘ that Bishops live from the world, 
‘\from courts, from cabals, and from parties, they will have the 
‘more quiet within themselves, and they will, in conclusion, be 
‘ the more respected by all, especially if an integrity and a just 
‘freedom appear among them in the House of Lords, where 
‘ they will be much observed, and judgments will be made of 
‘them there that will follow them home to their dioceses. No- 
‘ thing will alienate the nation more from them than their be- 
‘coming tools to a court, and giving up the liberties of their 
‘country, and advancing arbitrary designs.’ (Hist. of his own 
Tiines, Il. 644.) What would this venerable Prelate have said, 
had he lived to see one of the highest dignitaries of that Church 
for'whose stability and honour he cherished so warm an anxiety, 
proclaim, in his place in the House of Lords, that, by the con- 
stitution: of this country, the King is exempt from all moral 
blame; thus, by an excess of adulation unknown in the most de- 
spotic reigns, perverting the maxim which protects the Sovereign 
from: personal responsibility, into the monstrous doctrine, that 
nothing which he does, as an individual, can actually be wrong ? 
*\Itis-in the power of a Bishop’ (says Burnet) ‘ to. leé.no man 
* despise him.’ * After reminding them that they ought ‘ to 


*. Lord’ Clarendon must have had some such courtly sycophants 
in his eye, when he said, speaking of the mischiefs caused by some 
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“ preachtit! season and out'ef'season, to exhort, ‘admonish, and 
© yebuke with all authority’ (not certainly in the tone of the 
réverénd ‘father ‘just now cited), he thus proceeds: * But if 
* they abandon themselves to sloth and idleness; if they neglect 
* their’proper function, and follow a secular, a vain,' a covetous, 
*-or a luxurious ‘course of life; if they are not content witheda- 
* cating their children well, and with such a competency as 
* may set them afloat in the world; but think of building ‘ap 
© their own houses, and raising up great estates, they will'put 
“the world on many unacceptable inquiries, Wherefore is this 
* waste made? Why are these revenues continued to men 
“who make such an ill use of them? And why is an order 
* kept up that does the Church so little good, and gives -it s6 
«much scandal?’ (Jbid.) It seems he did not think the digs 
‘nitaries of his own time liable to such imputations; but “he 
severely inveighs against non-residence and pluralities. * These 
‘scandalous practices’ (he says) ‘ are sheltered among us'by 
many colours of law; whereas the Church of Rome, ‘from 
whence we had those and many other abuses, has freed ‘her- 
self from this under which we labour, to our great and ‘jast 
* yeproach.’ “This is so shameful a profanation of holy things, 
that it ought to be treated with detestation and horror. Do 
‘such ten think on the vows they made on their ordination, 
¢’on the rules in the Scriptures, or on the nature of their fatie- 
*'tion, or that it is a cate of souls?) How long, how long shill 
* this be the peculiar disgrace of our Church, which, for owglit 
* T know, is the only church in the world that tolerates’ it?’ 
(1b. 646.) . Since Bishop Burnet’s time, acts have been passéd 
to compel residence, but full of bidity and inconsistency, 
the highest member's of the Establishment, those who are’ best 
ovided. for, being carefully exempted from their operation. 
ndeed, ‘the saying of Luther is wholly distegarded—* Religio 
© maxime periclitatur inter reverendissimos ;? and the conduct of 
Oe pemeees themselves might teach a better lesson, | Wheh 
they found 
their préaching as by their living, they endeavoured to stem the 
tide ‘of reformation by amending both; and the Council! of 


vat they had carried matters too far, as well’by 


Biwi Matern preachers at the beginning of the troubles, ‘ It 


“cabot bé “ented. bit ‘there ‘was sometimés preached theré matter 
“Ver pee the place, and very scandalous for the persons who pre- 
sumed Y determing things out of the range of their own profession, 
“aud, tn'didine’ ad spititualia, ‘gave udito Caesar what Ciesur refused 
tu vecetve, as not belonging to him.’—Hist. of the Rebellion, 1. 60. 
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‘Trent was assembled for this purpose. Much.opposition was 
made to the express mention of Cardinals in the provisions. of 
the Decrce of Reformation; but it was answered, that the cor- 
ruptions of the inferior orders were as nothing to those of the 
higher. dignitaries. (Polano. Hist. Council of Trent,.. Lib, 2.) 
Aceordingly, the decree was ultimately passed, and signed by 
293 Archbishops and Bishops, beside other dignitaries, enjoin- 
ing to Bishops as strict a residence as to other Priests. 

The name of Burnet recals that of Swift, one of his most 
persevering, virulent, and uncandid detractors; and.one who 
was by no means so much his superior in wit, as he.was below 
him in all the best qualities of the heart. It is remarkable, 
that, within the wide range of his satire, hardly a single clerical 
character or abuse is to be found assailed; but constant lamen- 
tations over the declining fortunes and fayour of the Church 
may be observed. A fragment remains concerning ‘ that uni- 
versal hatred which prevails against the Clergy.’ From the in- 
troduction, which is a bitter invective against ‘ that detestable 
tyrant ’—*‘ that insatiable monster ’—*‘ that infernal beast’ * 
Henry VIII. and his successors, except Queen Mary, for their 
spoliations of the Church; it should seem that the design of the 
piece was to explain the ‘ great disgust against the Clergy beyond 
what was ever before known,’ by their loss of worldly substance ; 
and yet we believe there are few that contemplate their patri- 
monial state, and would not rather agree with a predecessor and 
namesake of the ‘ monster,’ namely Henry II., of whom Mat- 
thew Paris relates, that a certain idle monk of Winchester 
haying complained of three of their dishes, being taken away, 
and only ten left, the King replied, ‘ it were well if ten had 
been taken, and three left.’ Swift’s habitual, and, to him, most 
painful self-control upon the subject of the Hierarchy, appears 
once or twice to have been overcome—as in his Letter to, the 
Bishop of Clogher (Works, xiii. 117), where he thus. writes 
concerning the highest order in the Church. ‘ Upon this, open 
‘ avowed attempt in almost-the whole Bench of Bishops, to de- 
* stroy the Church, I resolved to have no more commerce with 
‘ persons of such prodigious grandeur, who, I feared, in a little 
* time, would expect me to kiss their slipper. It is happy for 


* Granville Sharp in his learned and ingenious Treatise jipon the 
Greek Article, p. 147. does not so designate, Henry ; but deems 
him one of the Horns of the Beast. ‘ A judgment,’ says he, (refer- 
-ing to Revel. xvii. 16.), ‘ first begun hy our English Horn, King 
Heney VIII.’ aa 
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¢ me that I know the persons of very few Bishops, and ittis my 
* constant rule never. to look into a coach; by which: l avoid 
¢ the terror that such a sight would strike me with.’ The'mo- 
tives which he imputes to those Right Reverend: persons, ‘he 
thus, as it were, swears to. ‘I call God to witness that I did 
‘ then, and do now, and shall for ever, firmly believe, that every 
¢ Bishop who gave his vote for either of these bills,’ (i.e. ¢ al- 
* most the whole Bench,’) ‘ did it with no other view, dating 
‘ further promotion, than a premeditated design, from the spirit 
* of ambition and love of arbitrary power, to make the whole 
© body of the Clergy their slaves and vassals until the day of 
¢ judgment, under the load of poverty and contempt. I have 
‘no room for more charitable thoughts, except for those who 
‘ will answer now, as they must at that dreadful day, that what 
$ they did was out of perfect ignorance, want of consideration, 
‘ hope of future promotion, an argument not to be conquered, 
‘or the persuasion of cunninger brethren than themselves.” 
Thus, in an unguarded moment, he suffers a fit of the spleen 
to remove the restrictions under which he had at. almost all the 
periods of his life maintained silence upon the subject of the 
Church, broken only by his invectives against those, who, it 
appears, only gave vent to the feelings suppressed by him from 
a deference to the ‘ argument not to be conquered.? Among 
others, his kinsman Dryden had been severely handled by him, 
for the freedom of his expression regarding what he calls his 
¢ just resentment against that degenerate order.’* (Works, 
xviii. 133.) 

We shall close these extracts with the recorded opinions of 
three zealous Churchmen—of Mr Burke and Bishop Watson, 
upon the reforms absolutely necessary in the Establishment; 
and of Dr Paley upon the evils of that political subserviency 
for which alone our statesmen appear to value it. Mr Burke 
strenuously supported the Bill of 1772, for quieting possessions 
against the dormant claims of the Church; and concluded a 
speech marked by a warm attachment to its just rights, with 
these striking expressions, which we earnestly recommend to the 
attention of all Churchmen, as spoken by a warning voice, and 
as applicable to far more extensive and more necessary refor- 
mations, than those immediately in the speaker’s contemplation. 
* I heartily wish to see the Church secure in such possessions 


* Swift’s zeal was, however, in this instance, much inflamed by the 


great Poet's frank opinion upon the Dean’s odes, ‘ Cousin, you will 
neyer be a poet,’ 
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«as will not only enable her Ministers to preach the Gospel 
‘with ease, but of such a kind as will enable them to preach it 
‘with its full effect,—so that the Pastor shall not have the in- 
“auspicious appearance of a Tax-gatherer—such a maintenance 
as is compatible with the civil prosperity and improvement of 
‘their country.’ (Works, x. 146.) 

‘A reformer’ (says Bishop Watson) ‘ of Luther’s temper and 
“talents, would, in five years, persuade the people to compel the 
¢ Parliament to abolish tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to en- 
‘force residence, to confine Episcopacy to the overseeing of 
€ dioceses, to expunge the Athanasian Creed from our Liturgy, 
‘to free Dissenters from Test Acts, and the ministers of the 
‘ Establishment from subscription to human articles of faith, 
¢ These, and other matters respecting the Church, ought to be 
‘done.’ (Letter to the Duke of Grafton.) Dr Paley’s opinions 
upon some of these subjects, particularly on Toleration and 
Tithes, are well known; but the following general observation 
upon Church polity, ought never to be absent from the memory 
of those who meddle with publick affairs, and have the true in- 
terests of religion at heart. * The single view under which we 
‘iought to consider any Establishment, is that of a scheme of 
‘instruction ; the single end we ought to propose by it, is the 
¢ preservation and communication of religious knowledge. Ever 
‘other idea, and every other end that have been mixed wit 
¢ this, as the making the Church an engine, or even an ally, of 
‘the State; converting it into the means of strengthening or of 
‘ diffusing influence; or regarding it as a support of regal, in 
‘opposition to popular, forms of government, have serve only 
6 to debase the institution, and to introduce into it numerous 
‘ corruptions and abuses.’ (Mor. and Pol. Phil. vi. 10.) 

It is well known, that the defence of the Durham Clergy 
against the charge of having stood single among their country- 
men, in withholding from the late Queen the accustomed marks 
of respect, comlatnd in saying, that though they said less than 
others, they might feel as much. So prodigious a reach of 
assertion is thus commented upon by Mr B.; and we much 
fear that more of the Church than the Cathedral of Durham 
fall within the scope of his concluding observations. 


‘ It is necessary for me to set before you the picture my Learned 
Friend was pleased to draw of the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, 
and I shall recal it to your minds almost in his own words. Accord- 
ing to him, they stand in a peculiarly unfortunate situation; the 
are, in truth, the most injured of men. They all, it seems, enter- 
tained the same generous sentiments with the rest of their country. 
men, though they did not express them in the old, fre¢, English 
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maaner, by openly condemning the proceedings against’ the late 
Queen ; and, after the course of unexampled injustice against which 
she victoriously struggled had been followed by the needless inflice 
tion of inhuman torture, to undermine a frame whose spirit no open 
hostility could daunt, and extinguish the life so long imbittered by 
the same foul arts—after that great Princess had ceased to harass 
her enemies (if I may be allowed thus to speak, applying, as they 
did, by the perversion of all language, those names to the victim 
which belong to the tormentor)—after her glorious but unhappy life 
had closed, and that Princely head was at last laid low by death, 
which, living, all‘ oppression had only the more illustriously exalted 
—the venerable the Clergy of Durham, I am now told for the first 
time, though less forward in giving vent to their feelings than the 
rest of their fellow-citizens—though not so vehement in their indig- 
nation at the matchless and unmanly persecution of the Queen— 
though not so unbridled in their joy at her immortal triumph, nor so 
loud in their lamentations over her mournful and untimely end—did, 
nevertheless, in reality, all the while, deeply sympathize with her 
sufferings, in the bottom of their reverend hearts! When all the re- 
sources of the most ingenious cruelty hurried her to a fate without 
parallel—if not so clamorous, they did not feel the least of all the 
members of the community—their grief was in truth too deep for 
utterance—sorrow clung round their bosoms, weighed upon their 
tongues, stifled every sound—and, when all the rest of mankind, of 
all sects and of all nations, freely gave vent to the feelings of our 
common nature, THEIR silence, the contrast which THEY displayed 
to the rest of their species, proceeded from the greater depth of 
their affliction ; they said the less because they felt the more !—Oh! 
talk of hyprocisy after this! Most consummate of all the hypo- 
crites! After instructing your chosen official advocate to stand for- 
ward with such a defence—such an exposition of your motives—to 
dare utter the word hypocrisy, and complain of those who charged 
you with it! This is indeed to insult common sense, and outrage 
the feelings of the whole human race! If you were hypocrites be- 
fore, you were downright, frank, honest hypocrites to what you have 
now made yourselves—and surely, for all you have ever done, or 
ever been charged with, your worst enemies must be satiated with 
the humiliation of this day, its just atonement, and ample retribu- 
tion ! 

« If Mr Williams had known the hundredth part of this at the 
time of her Majesty's demise ; if he had descried the least twinkling 
of the light which has now broke upon us, as to the real motives of 
their actions, I am sure this cause would never have been tried; be- 
cause, to have made any one of his strictures upon their conduct, 
would have been not only an act of the blackest injustice, it would 
have’ been perfectly senseless. But can he be blamed for his igno- 
rance, when such pains were taken to keep him in the dark? Can 
it be wondered at that he was led astray, when he had only so false 
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a guide te.their motives as their conduct, unexplained, afforded ? 
When they were so anxious to mislead, by facts and deeds, is his 
mistake to be so severely criticised ?. Had he known the real truth, 
he, must have fraternised with them; embraced them cordially ; 
lodked: up with admiration to their superior sensibility ; admitted, 
that he who feels most, by an eternal law of our nature, is least dis- 
posed to express his feelings ; and lamented that his own zeal was 
less glowing than theirs. But, ignorant and misguided as he was, it 
is io great marvel that he did not rightly know the real history of 
their conduct, until about three quarters of an hour ago, when the 
truth burst in upon us, that all the while they were generously at- 
tached to the cause of weakness and misfortune. 

« Gentlemen, if the country, as well as Mr Williams, has been all 
along so deceived, it must be admitted that it is not from the proba- 
bilities of the case. Judging before hand, no doubt, any one must 
have expected the Durham Clergy, of all men, to feel exactly as 
they are now, for the first time, ascertained to have felt. They are 
Christians ; outwardly, at least, they profess the gospel of charity 
and peace. They beheld oppression in its foulest shape ; malignity 
and all uncharitableness putting on their most hideous forms ; mea- 
sures pursued to gratify prejudices in a particular quarter, in de- 
fiance of the wishes of the people, and the declared opinions of the 
soundest judges of each party ; and all with the certain tendency to 
plunge the nation in civil discord. If, for a moment, they had been 
led away by a dislike of cruelty and of civil war, to express displca- 
sure at such perilous doings, no man would have charged them with 
political meddling; and when they beheld truth and innocence 
triumph over power, they might, as Christian Ministers, calling to 
mind the original of their own Church, have indulged without offence 
in some little appearance of gladness ; a calm, placid satisfaction, on 
so happy an event, would not have been unbecoming their sacred 
station. When they found that her sufferings were to have no end; 
that new pains were inflicted in revenge for her escape from destruc- 
tion, and new tortures devised to exhaust the vital powers of ber 
whom open, lawless violence, had failed to subdue—we might have 
expected some slight manifestation of disapproval from holy men, 
who, professing to inculcate loving-kindness, tender mercy, and good 
will to all, offer up their daily prayers for those who are desolate and 
oppressed. When at last the scene closed, and there was an end of 
that persecution which death alone could stay ; but when! fotieven 
her unhappy fate could glut the revenge of her enemies; and they 
who had harassed her to death, now exhausted their malice: in revil- 
ing the memory of their victim; if among them had been found, 
during her life, some miscreant under the garb of a Priest, who, tq 
pay his court to power, had joined in trampling upon. the defence- 
less; even such a onc, bare he the form.of a man, with a.man’s! heart 
throbbing in his bosom, might have felt even his fawning, sordid, -vul- 
culating malignity assuaged:by the hand of death ; evenve wight 
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have }eft, the tomb to close upon the sufferings of: his victim... All 
probability ‘certainly favoured the supposition that the Clergy. of 
Durham would not take part against the injured, because the op, 
pressor was powerful ; and that the prospect of emolument would not 
make witness with dry eyes and hardened hearts the close of a life 
which they had contributed to imbitter and destroy. But I'am com. 
pelled to say that their whole conduct has falsified those expecta- 
tions. They sided openly, strenuously, forwardly, officiously with 
power, in the oppression of a woman whose wrongs this day they for 
the first time pretend to bewail, in their attempt to cozen you out of 
a verdict, behind which they may skulk from the inquiring eyes of 
the people. Silent, and subdued in their tone as they were, on the 
demise of the unhappy Queen, they could make every bell in all their 
chimes peal when gain was to be expected by flattering present great- 
ness. ‘Then they could send up addresses, flock to public meetings, 
and fill the press with their libels, and make the pulpit ring with 
their sycophancy, filling up to the brim the measure of their adula- 
tion to the reigning monarch, Head of the Church and Dispenser of 
its Patronage.’ pp. 50-52. 

To support the unjust claims, and all the abuses of our estas 
blishments, in despite of all reason and all policy, by mere 
force, would be a hopeless attempt, even if made by able men, 
and not counteracted by such gross misconduct in its members 
as that which has of late turned the feelings of the country so 
strongly against them. But for men, such as they have shown 
themselves, to stand upon the uttermost verge of their ancient 
rights in times like these; to shelter themselves under the strict 
letter of the law, seek protection from power at the hands of 
those who now wield it, and endeavour to stifle all discussion of 
their system and their conduct, may fairly be pronounced a- 
mong the wildest of human projects. Truly does Mr B. say, 
in the conclusion of his Speech, that the Church’s worst enemies 
are they who, to hide their own misdeeds, would veil her solid 
foundations in darkness; and that no one who does not design 
her surest destruction, can seek to hinder the continual light of 
day from visiting all the recesses of the sanctuary, and explor- 
ing all its abuses. A pious votary of the religion we profess 
may well use, in these days, the sublime prayer with which 
Milton concludes one of his Tractates; and the scholar will not 
fail also to recognise in it the diction, and even imagery, of his 
immortal poem. ‘* Thou that sittest in light and glory unap- 
‘ hronchabte Parent of Angels and Men! Next thee, I im- 


¢ plore, Omnipotent King, Redeemer of the lost remnant whose 
¢ nature thou didst assume, ineffable and everlasting Love | 
¢ And thou, the third substance of divine infinitude, illumin- 
¢ ing Spirit, the joy and solace of created thipgs!. One Trir 
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* personal Godhead! Look upon this thy poor and almost 
¢ spent and expiring Church; leave her not thus a prey to 
. these importunate wolves that wait and think long till they 
* devour thy tender flock! O, let them not bring about their 
* damned designs, that stand now at the entrance of the bot- 
* tomless pit, expecting the watchword to open and let out 
‘ those dreadful locusts and scorpions, to reinvolve us in that 
¢ pitchy cloud of infernal darkness, where we shall never more 
‘see the sun of thy holy truth again, never more hope for the 
¢ cheerful dawn, never more hear the bird of morning sing !’ 


Art. V. The Speeches of the Right Honourable George Can- 
ning, at Liverpool, on Friday the 23d and Friday the 30th of 
August, 1822. Liverpool, Kaye. 1822. 


[t is with the design of calling the attention of our readers to 

the subjects handled in these Speeches, and not with any 
view of discussing the conduct of the speaker, or even of cri- 
ticising his oratorical merits, that we have laid this pamphlet 
before us. Without any disrespect towards Mr Canning, we 
may be allowed to say, that, how interesting soever to his per- 
sonal friends, and to his implacable enemies both among the 
Courtiers and the Reformers, his late proceedings may have 
proved, they are likely to be of very little importance to the 
course of public affairs, which will go on in pretty much the 
same way, whoever may make the show speeches for the minis- 
ters in either House, until some change of system shall give 
the people a more adequate share in the representation; and 
that event, becoming daily more necessary, is not likely to be 
either retarded or very much accelerated by the incident of the 
gentleman in question having once more got a place. Of his 
merits as a rhetorician we have already had occasion to speak 
with the commendation which they deserve. (Vol. xxviii. p,.60.) 
He is a most able and entertaining speaker; with much acute- 
ness and even subtlety, but apt to sacrifice his argument to that 
point for which indeed he seems content to sacrifice every 
thing; with a great deal of address in shaping his case, but 
very little fairness in stating the arguments or propositions he is 
contending against; with considerable power of declamation, 
but'of the second-rate kind, which resides in the mouth, or ra- 
ther, ‘we ought to say, being the work of the head, and not com- 
ingwarm from the heart, addresses the understanding, and 
does not go to the heart; with very admirable ingenuity, and 
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powers of fancy not often surpassed, though not chastened by a 
severe taste; and, more particularly, with a copiousness and 
sprightliness of wit, or rather drollery, which would be nearly 
perfect: in that kind, if under more control, and somewhat 
more varied. How high a place among modern orators’ le 
might have attained had he pursued another plan, regatding 
his subject more than himself and his audience, we presume not 
to conjecture. That he has sacrificed the higher emtinences 
cannot be doubted; and, as far as the mere style and corhposi- 
tion are concerned, he has done so by preferring to the Greek; 
or even the best Roman models, such clever and difficult, but 
certainly very inferior ones, as Sallust, Tacitus, and Seneca; 
The late change in his plans has probably removed the only 
chance that he had of retracing his steps, and gaining the 
heights from which he had been seduced, possibly 3 the taste 
of the age as much as by his own. As Cicero changed the man- 
ner of his oratory when he went into the East, he also might have 
employed his absence in occasionally reflecting upon the beau 
ties of those pure models with which he is so well acquainted, not 
indeed as the Roman did, to mitigate any harshness by a mix- 
ture of the Asian style, but to reclaim himself from the defects 
of that Asian style into which he has fallen, and of which the 
complaint used to be, that it wanted ‘ judiciwm et modum ;* and 
showed the * Asiana gens’ to be * tumidior et jaetantior, va- 
niore etiam dicendi gloria inflata.’ (Quint. xii. 10.) 

But, ‘beside its inconsistency with our design, nothing could 
be more unfair than to comment, with any severity of criticism, 
upon even the most accurate reports of speeches delivered after 
dinner at ‘a tavern, to a party convivial as well as politieal, and 
all the chosen friends of the speaker. If he had acquitted him- 
self but very moderately on such an occasion, he clearly woultt 
have done far better than was necessary; and a speech half as 
clever ‘or lively as the worst of those before us, would have been, 
beyond ‘all comparison, the very finest of which his hearers 
could, from experience, form any idea. 

Before ‘proceeding to the topic of Reform handled in his 
principal performance, we must refer shortly to the only matter 
of any importance in the shorter one—the allusion to the dis- 
tresses of the times. These, he thinks, prevail no longer in the 
humbler' ‘classes of society, butin * quarters where education 
‘ and intelligence may be expected to counteract intemperance 
* of ‘feeling, to correct prejudice, and to discountenance fac- 
¢ tion?» Formerly, it'seems, those were affected in whom suf-~ 
fering begets impatience, and ‘delivers over the sufferer * a prey 
* taevery designing demagogue who points ‘out resistance as 
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‘ remedy.’ But he appeals to those who now feel the pressure, 
the landed interest, the aristocracy, with much confidence; and, 
reminding them of the zeal which they showed in preaching 
patience to the poor, when they had no opportunity to practise 
it, themselves, he hints in somewhat plain, and, we take it, in no 
very palatable terms, that it might be just as well if they were 
now to.avail themselves of the very favourable occasion which 
offers itself for practising what they used so freely to preach. 
So notable a piece of indiscretion as to make merry with the 
country gentlemen in their extremity, or at least to sneer broad- 
ly at their conduct, with the most philosophic indifference to- 
wards their sufferings, could hardly have been expected in one 
who was at the moment a candidate for place, and for the place 
of leader of the House of Commons, and indeed in the act of 
advertizing for the situation. It may be fit, therefore, to give 
the words, lest any one should find it impossible to believe that 
their substance has been correctly stated. ‘I am confident, 
‘ that having, during a great struggle of so many years, preach 
* ed patience to the humbler classes of the community, the high- 
* er will not now desert their duty, by refusing, in cheir turn, 
* to practise the same degree of patience which has been general- 
‘ ly displayed by those beneath them.’ Now, this is precisely 
the advice, so exactly do extremes oftentimes meet, which those 
plain-spoken gentlemen, whom Mr Canning calls Radicals, and 
whom he used to call Jacobins, are every day tendering to the 
‘ higher classes,’ and which the latter receive with very little 
gratitude, or indeed civility. The meaning of both Mr Can- 
ning and those other writers and orators is the very same, and 
their language is nearly so. ‘ You, say they, who used to 
show so edifying a degree of resignation to our distresses ; you 
who so glibly lectured us on the duty of submission to the wilh 
of Providence, that is, to your own arbitrary measures, while 
we were starving, and enforced your instructions with the Bas- 
tile and the bayonet; you who deemed nothing so easy as 
patience under the miseries your own impolicy had loaded us 
with, and nothing so criminal as repining at the pressure, and 
murmuring at the hands that inflicted it—come now and show 
us somewhat of that patience in your own case} edify us with 
applying to your own use the lessons you so lavishly bestowed on 
us; and try if the remedy you dispensed so freely to others wilk 
not suit yourselves. We were starving in 1812—you' gave us. 
an American war and new gagging bills. We were starving\in 
18}7—yon sent us to solitary dungeons, and barred the counts 
of spstis to our suits. . We. were starving in 1819--you,laid on», 
millions of new taxes, cut us, down with eavalry when we met 
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to complain, and made new laws to stifle our complaints. | We 
are still distressed, but now you are our fellow-sufferers; we 
recommend you to say nothing about the matter, but to reflect, 
that when we cried out, it was at our peril, although no man 
could charge us with having caused any of the evils that afflict. 
ed us.” 

But Mr Canning finds it very convenient to assume (as all rea~ 
soners on his side do), that the present distresses are ‘ such asnei-~ 
ther laws nor governments can cure.’ We flatly deny it. Leta 
large amount of taxes be taken off, and a great relief will be given; 
a great step be made towards a cure. It is obvious to everyone 
who can count ten upon his fingers, that whether you diminish 
the cost of production or increase the price of produce, ‘the 
relief is precisely the same as far as regards the primary in- 
terest of the producer; and it is equally plain, that ultimately 
he, in common with others, will gain much more by a reduction 
which makes the balance upon his transactions more favourable, 
while it leaves the market price of his commodity lower. Now, 
the glaring deception of the argument we are grappling with is 
this; it regards the rise of price as the only remedy to which 
the farmer can look; and because ‘ neither laws nor govern- 
ments’ can raise the price of produce, it concludes, the 
distress is * such as neither laws nor governments can cure,’ 
If, on the other hand, it is said that no further diminution of 
the publick burthens can be effected, we answer, first, thatthe 
same objection has been made in nearly the same terms to each 
succeeding proposition for reducing the expenditure ‘of »the 
country, and has as uniformly been found, by those who urged 
it, easily overcome when the loss of some vote compelled them in 

good earnest to bethink them of economy; and vezt, that sueh 
an assertion never can be borne as long as salaries are double 
and treble and quadruple what they were the last time that 
wheat sold for 40s. a quarter. Much may undoubtedly be still 
taken from the burthens of the people; but if ten millions more 
were spared, by retrenchments and the abandonment of the 
sinking fund, admitted on all hands to be a delusion, we should 
contend, that common decency required all objectors to a:still 
further reduction to be silent, if the publick distresses were still 
intolerable, and these very objectors themselves held or coveted 
places of overgrown emolument. In a country, suffering as this 
now is, it is indecent to speak of the malady as incurable, while 
large salaries are paid for mere convenience, or luxury or pomp. 
Even the most‘efficient places under the Crown could be filled 
by the very men who now hold them with a third of the emol- 
6 
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ynentsyand they would be as well paid as in many other coun- 
tries, But it seems to be always assumed, that-every part of 
thé community must be exhausted by sufferings, and endure 
every species of privations, rather than that those who have oc- 
casioned all those calamities should have a single rose leaf turn- 
ed beneath them to disturb their repose; and to make this doc- 
trine the more complete, whosoever shall make bold to hint that 
place may peradventure be desired by the place-hunter, among 
other things, because of its profits, must lay his account wit 
being reviled and ridiculed, as if he had uttered something 
shocking to human nature, or utterly abhorrent to reason and 
the nature of things. No one holds so high a tone on this to- 
pic as Mr Canning has done upon all occasions. To hear him, 
you would suppose the emoluments of place to be not only the 
very last thing that any one dreams of, but rather that they are 
wholly out of the question; and, indeed, that men take office 
in spite of the salary, and not because of it. We know not 
whether, in his instance, this may be called canting; but we are 
sure, that, with most publick men, it is outrageously so. .The 
bulk of the present ministers and their adherents are notorious- 
ly men to whom the loss of salary would be so inconvenient as 
hardly to be bearable. Being a year or two now and then in 
place is not very lucrative, but half a lifetime of it is extremely 
profitable; and, at any rate, nothing can be more grossly in- 
¢onsistent than the bitter resistance to every reduction of their 
salaries which these very men offer, who so constantly proclaim 
the pay to be no part of their motives in seeking place. 

We have been led into this train of reflexion by Mr Can- 
ning’s general assertion of the convenient doctrine, that * no- 
thing-at all can be done for us.’ And a curious passage in 
these Speeches, affords a striking illustration of the principles to 
which we have been alluding as presiding over the conduct.of 
the place-loving portion of the community. We refer. to his 
explanation of the reason why he. allowed himself to be made 
Governor-General, and sent to India for a period not less than 
seven years. His account of this matter is really exceeded: by 
nothing in Bubb Dodington. We must therefore give it in 
his own words. 

$ When called to office in 1816, I was called to a department 
perfectly alien from my official habits, and with the business of which 
Lhad no.previous acquaintance; but, in the course of nearly. five 
years’ diligent administration of that department, it has so happened 
(i), that L am supposed, by those in whom the law has vested the 
power of appointing to the Government of India, to have qualified 
myself for the more immediate direction of that government, over 
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the concerns, of which it has been my duty to exercise a distant su- 
perintendence. nia 

‘Many obvious circumstances, undoubtedly, would make if mope 
agrecable to me (2) to remain in this country—(Loud cheers.) “I see 
around me more than one hundred and sixty motives for sg wishin 
to ‘remain—({ Renewed cheers.) But, Gentlemen, J hold that a pidblic 
man is, unless he can show cause of honour or duty to the contrary, 
bound to accept a trust which he is selected ($) as competent to admii- 
nister, FOR THE PUBLIC INTEREST (4). 

* Gentlemen, those in whom the law, as I have said, vests the 
power of appointment (subject to the approbation of the Crown) have 
done me:the honour to think, that I may be the humble instrument 
of conferring some benefit on the population of an extensive empire. 
I fear they overrate my capacity for the task which they impose 
upon me, as your kindness has overrated my services to you—( Cries 
of No! No!”) But I have not felt myself at liberty (5) to decline a 
task at once so difficult and so honourable ; I Must EXECUTE IT, TO 
THE BEST OF MY ABILITY.’ pp. 9, 10. 

We recommend the gentle reader to try an experiment on 
this passage. Let him compose his muscles as carefully as he 
can ; let him drive every witness away from his presence, and 
lock his room-door ; let him then try to read aloud, with a graye 
face, the above.extraordinary lines; and if he can get through 
them without laughter, we have underrated his powers of coun- 
tenance. How prodigious, then, must have been those of the 
Speaker! As for the fate of any ordinary reader we can have 
no doubt.. We have marked certain words in Italics; and we 
will hold him a wager, that if he gets over the first, or the two 
first of them,—if he passes these distance-posts, he, still is 
thrown out before the third. But as to his passing the fourth, 
there are hardly any odds we should not offer; and we take 
for granted that no one but Mr C. himself ever dreamt of passe, 
ing the fifth. 

_ Why, positively, it should seem as if, in this free country,, 
the home of § rational liberty,’—the ‘ model’ for others which 
are in quest of a constitution, (p.36)—where, * God be _prais- 
. ed, . we have long ago arrived at all the blessings’ which free- 
men can enjoy; it should seem as if, notwithstanding all severe 
penalties against forcibly sending persons out of the realm, there 
were a sort of pressgang suffered to roam our streets, and carry 
off. the liege subjects of the King, to parts beyond the seas to 
make them Governors. It should seem as if the act renewing 
the Honourable Company’s charter had, by a side-wind, re- 
pealed the Habeas Corpus Act, and enabled them to spread 
their Asiatick despotism abroad from Leadenhall-street. We 
had thought that there was only one remnant of this kind of 
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slaver'y among us in modern times, and that it had been recent- 
ly abolished ; we mean, the forcing the Speaker of the House 
of Commons into the Chair, after he had been elected by dint 
of an assiduous canvass on the part of himself and his friends : 
unless, indeed, the unseemly violence with which Deans. and 
Chapters exercise the sacrilege which they term an election, in 
forcing men to be Bishops, may seem to furnish another in- 
stance. Possibly, from hence may have arisen the rumours, 
that the present Speaker was destined to be seized upon, and 
exported to India, after Mr Canning’s escape. The Directors 
having found the last man they caught so refractory and slip- 
pery, may have thought of trying one better broken in to such 
acts of forcible appointment, by having undergone the process 
of compulsory elevation to the Chair of the House. 

When we perceive the reluctance with which he yields to the 
gentle violence that sentenced him to banishment, and mark 
how painful the infliction is, notwithstanding the consolation 
afforded by the prospect of benefiting the Hindoos ; when we 
note, moreover, the hundred and sixty reasons for wishing to 
remain at home—a very small allowance, compared with those 
which the hearers probably hoped to have for joining in the 
wish—it is really some relief to learn, that, in the course of a 
few days, he obtained protection against the Honourable Com- 
pany, whether by a writ of privilege, or by application to a 
Judge at Chambers ; for at the next dinner we find him speak- 
ing more as a free agent, and as one who actually had some 
voice in the question of what was to become of him.. He be- 
fins with an odd kind of joke, somewhat akin to, that fami- 
iar one which consists in answering a request for informa, 
tion, by asking, ‘ Can you keep a secret ?’—and on the curious 
inquirer saying ‘ Yes,’ replying, ‘ Socan I.’ For after stating 
at some length the difficulties which beset him, and the miscan- 
structions he is exposed to whichever line he takes, whether that 
of maintaining silence as to his negotiation with the Govern- 
ment, or of telling his friends the whole, he informs them, that 
‘ after doubting much and long,’ and ¢ on full reflection,’ he 
has § determined to brave the danger’ of telling all; and then he 
says, * Upon my honour I have nothing to tell,” (p. 38.) ; in: 
short, he has had no communication whatever made to him;_ 
and this he declares, because his select body of confidential 
friends,’ assembled in a place, and at a period of the day ,con-' 
secrated to delicate Tiattbohres, 160 in number, including news--' 
paper reporters, have a clear right to know it, inasmuch as 
their kindness and attachment ‘ to him gave them an interest in 
‘whatever concerns him,’ ry: Then, justly foresecing 
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that those dear and interested friends (as he will probably soon 
feel them to be, if he has not already) might naturally carry 
their anxious inquiries one step further; and having learnt from 
him all he knew touching the part of the business of which he 
was wholly ignorant, might desire to be informed respecting 
the only thing which must have been known to him, his in- 
tention of taking office, if allowed,—he adds—that he will tell 
them nothing at all about it:—and that he hopes they will 
not expect it! ‘ This only he can frankly declare, that his 
‘ decision will be founded upon—’what does the reader 
think ?—* upon—an honest and impartial view of public con- 
‘ siderations alone, and that it will be determined, not by a 
* calculation of interests, but by a balance and comparison of 
* duties.” That is to say, he will, in one scale, put the inte- 
rests of the Indian subjects, and, in the other, the great object 
of resisting reform, and defending the constitution; and ac- 
cording as the one or the other scale preponderates, he goes or 
stays! Regard for his own interest, of course, is wholly out of 
the question; that of his political friends is equally to be ne- 
glected; his family is to be put entirely on one side, as well as 
his personal friends; he is only occupied with * that diffusive 
‘ benevolence which neglects the circle immediately around it,’ 
(p. 30.), and of which he had, a few moments before, ‘ confessed 
* some little suspicion, ’ (ib.) But suppose he should, after ac- 
curately balancing his conflicting duties, find that he was better 
fitted for the European than the Hindostannee department, an 
obstacle must be removed, namely, the Catholic Question. The 
difficulty, to be sure, is great; and so long as it exists, there is 
little chance that the Court of St James’s will cast upon him the 
same longing eyes which had so bewitched him in the Court of 
Directors. But what will not the ardent and disinterested love 
of our country effect? What sacrifices of interest (nay, of 
principle too) will it not prepare us for? This zeal to serve 
our native land in her need (never, of course, in our own), is, 
it should seem, above the most powerful propensity of our na- 
ture. It masters all the rest, and survives them all—tenacity 
of place being to * public men’ what tenacity of life is to rep- 
tiles. Therefore, the Catholic question is got rid of with very 
little ceremony, in a passage which we «vill not cite, because it 
varies materially from the first newspaper reports of this Speech; 
and though either edition is humiliating enough for Mr Can- 
ning, and must be sufficiently grateful to the Lord Chancellor 
and the Orange party, yet we might, by giving the one, mis- 
represent him unfavourably; and by adopting the other, we 
might weaken the sort of recantation which he unquestionably 
intended to make. 
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How the Court has been propitiated, and how Mr Canning 
has settled his balance of duties to the Empire, we all know. 
He has suffered the interests of India to kick the beam. With 
the mysteries of this calculation we profess not to be acquainted. 
Report assigns but a few hours’ time to the operation of calculat- 
ing. But one thing we should think those who, are curious in 
such calculus might desire to have explained, How happens it 
that a strict sense of publick duty prevented him from hesitating 
about leaving the Constitution a prey to Reformers, because he 
had been thought fit for the Government of India, while his 
fitness continues the same, and the dangers of the Constitution 
haying in nowise increased, he now hesitates as little about re- 
maining at home? How happened it, that he had all but em- 
barked, atid left the Constitution to its fate, when no place at 
home was offered him; and that the instant one is within his 
reach, he takes it, and leaves India to its fate? Is it that, beside 
publick duties, there must be publick employments to weigh, else 
be will fling none of them into either scale of his, balance—that 
they must have the stamp of office, otherwise he deems them not 
standard, and cares not what may be their weight? One should 
have thought that the Reformers might be opposed in Parlia- 
ment quite as advantageously as in the Foreign Office; and yet 
he never dreamt of delaying his shipment, outwards until, the 
doors of Downing-Street were unfolded, although the House 
of Commons ‘ threw open its doors wide’ as usual,,, Not..even 
when Lord Castlereagh’s death left the enemies, of reform with- 
out a leader, did this nice balancer of publick duties alone, hesi- 
tate about his flight to the East, any more than he did, when 
Lord Castlereagh, of whose capacity and views. he was the re- 
corded derider, managed both the foreign and domestic. con- 
cerns of the country. He could leave the sum of affairs in his 
hands during the crisis of the war, after pronouncing, him; in- 
competent to their management in a season of comparative ease, 
and go to Lisbon, because, we suppose, his publick, duty re- 
quired him, of all men, to receive the King of Portugal on his 
landing; he could leave all in his incapable hands when, the Ra- 
dicals had become so much more formidable, and hie him away 
to the Tropics, because the Court of Directors, over whom he 
had been placed for five years, had discovered in, him a knack 
at Indian matters. He could persist in abandoning his place in 
Parliament, when no man could tell in whose hands the reins of 
Government might be left. The fear. of reform, the loye of our 
ancient order of things, could, it seems, avail, nothing, unless 
place was superadded to the calls of duty; , But the instant, that 
this graceful and convenient union. is formed, he jis.,all ear to 
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those'claims to which he had been so oftén and’ so obstinatély 
denf}—and; ‘after ridding himself of the Catholic Question, he 
steps tnincumbered into his situation, indignant that any otie 
should be found uncharitable enough to imagine the possibility 
of any personal or private motives having been regarded 'in'thd 
whole course of his calculations. "We expect that Mr Cannitiy’ 
will henceforth express himself with more forbearance toward$ 
the ‘enthusiasm of Reformers, and the credulity to which’ it 
sometimes may give rise; that he will no longer laugh at the 
theoretical and impracticable publick virtue which some ‘of them 
recommend ; that he will carefully shun all sneers at pitches 
of unattainable purity; and even avoid any allusion to cant, btit 
little of which has ever been discovered in ¢heir professions, and 
that little, comparatively speaking, of an ordinary and not very 
revolting cast, , 
For some years past, Mr Canning has taken upon himself ta 
act as champion of the present system, against all Reform whats 
soever. We state the nature of his assumed office thus gener- 
ally, because no other description is fitted to represent it. He 
may tell us, that he is only combating Parliamentary Reform: 
but his whole’ reasonings, all his topics and all his appeals, 
are equally applicable to any proposed alteration of any exist- 
ing portion of the Institutions of the country. In vain will he 
profess that it is against wholesale and violent changes in the re- 
presentation that he warns the country: For there is not an abuse 
in it so flagrant that he would suffer to be removed by an amend- 
ment the most cautious and gentle. He may protest as ‘he 
pleases against being supposed to defend every thing; and cry 
out for specifications of corrupt practices, which, when detect- 
ed, may be separately and piecemeal corrected, Not one ofthis 
arguments willadmit of any qualification. They are uncompro- 
mising, and of universal application ; they will do as well to'de- 
fend or to attack one position as another, skreening alike all 
established'evils, assailing equally every proposed improvement, 
as indifférently as the redoubt or the artillery act with respect 
to the merits ‘of those whom they shelter or annoy. Indeed, 
not only is this the nature of his ‘arguments and declamations, 
but he has throughout pretty distinctly showed that he was 
awareé of it, and has never proved, excépt perhaps in one in- 
stance, Very prone’ to baulk their genius. ‘Save on the Catho- 
lick Question, where is the amendment of otir Law that he has 
not resisted, ‘and'always with the same general appeals to the 
alarms of the ‘Aristocracy? “He was pleased, indeed, to sneer, 
and even to laugh’ pretty loud, ‘at the ‘ Wisdom of our Ancestors,’ 
gn the late debates’ upon his Bill! You would have thought 
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that this was some favourite phrase of the Orange , faction, in- 
yented to. stifle all inquiry, and supersede the use of reason upon 
the,subject of the Penal Code. -No such. thing. To stifle.in- 
quiry and supersede reason, was indeed the purpose of its in- 
vention; but.the inventor was Mr Canning himself, and the oc- 
easion, was Sir Samuel Romilly’s Bill to prevent:men of landed 
property from defrauding their creditors, and to inake, every 
member of, that class do, what every honest member of it does 
agsja matter of course, pay his debts out of his estate, and, not 
enrich his family by the ruin of his tradesmen. No matter how 
plain the justice of the measure was, how degrading to the land- 
ed, interest the supposition, that they were desirous of resisting 
ino matter how glaring the iniquity of the present Jaw, and. 
how intolerable the practical evils which it was shown to; have 
produced; such is the law, was the only answer; you seek 
to change that which is,—therefore you are in the, wrong, 
A better instance needs not be produced, to demonstrate. .that 
his perpetual application of his doctrines to Parliamentary: Re~ 
farm is accidental, and that, in truth, they equally exclude every 
change. At present, however, we are to view them, chiefly in 
their connexion with this most important question, 

. His first argument in favour of the present system of election, 
is drawn from the circumstance of his own success at Liverpool. 
His grand answer to every thing that can be urged) against the 
existing abuses is always, that, practically, ‘ the;system, works 
well;’ and he considers, oddly enough, his own return,for that 
borough to be a striking illustration, of this... §, Let,those,’ says 
he, * who doubt the. practical excellence of our political insti- 
* tutions look at the scene which this assembly exhibits ;;and 
‘ when they see how far an humble. individual, without perso- 
‘ nal distinction, or personal claims of any kind, on the consi- 
‘ deration or good-will of a great community, can earn, their 
f food opinions,—I may venture to say, their affection, simply 
* by the performance of his public duty as their representative, 
* Let them consider, ’—and so forth, * Hence,’ he,adds, ‘can 
‘ such a country sink under the vainly apprehended dangers of 
* despotism?’ Translated into plain English, this passage 
should be read thus:—* Here is a man who had the whole 
‘ weight of the Government to support him ;, who had been half 
* his life in office; was expected to be restored to it again be- 
‘ fore the Parliament met; who was backed by a set, of rich 
‘ merchants, eager for the good things which ministers have to 
‘ bestow. ‘When you see how he obtained a majority of the 
* votes, notoriously under the influence, of those traders in pror 
‘duce and politics, and, still retains the confidence of his supe 
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‘ porters, even at the moment when he is about to have either 
* the whole, government of India, or half the government: of 
‘ England, .can,you doubt that elections are, in practice, pure 
‘ and) disinterested proceedings, or feel an apprehension lest 
* they should be prostituted to support a corrupt administra- 
* tion?’ To be sure, it must have required some command of 
countenance in both the speaker and the audience to go gravely 
through this elaborate and curious misrepresentation .of his 
claims upon them; but his connexion with Liverpool is'a fas 
vourite topic in illustration of his general argument, ‘and he 
really appears to labour under some delusion respecting: the 
right of election there. He is always appealing to his own si- 
tuation as that of a person representing a place where no reform 
can be desired—a perfectly open and free borough. This seems 
so extraordinary a mistake, that we must give the words in which 
he states it. 


‘ So far from my situation as representative of the second town in 
the empire, stifling my voice on this subject, I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying, that if I were member for Old Sarum, I should 
more probably hold my tongue upon it. It is because I am member 
for Liverpool; because I can have no shadow of personal interest in 
maintaining that more imperfect species of representation, which I do, 
nevertheless, conscientiously maintain; it is because my opinion 
cannot be questioned, as influenced by motives of individual convenience, 
that I feel a confidence, which I otherwise might not feel, in ex; 
posing what I think the fallacy of those doctrines which push the 
principle of direct personal representation to an extent such as, if 
adopted, must change the Constitution.’ pp. 25, 26. 

Now, where did Mr Canning ever find a Parliamentary Re- 
former who was satisfied with such a right of election as that of 
Liverpool, where freemen only, and they, whether resident or 
not, return the members? Is not this as much a close corpora- 
tion as if it were a borough one twentienth or one hundredth of 
the size? Does the mere difference of extent change the na- 
ture of the franchise? If a corporation of thirty, in a town of 
1200 inhabitants, saye their fellow-citizens the trouble of choos- 
ing their representative, it is termed a close or rotten borough; 
and the, member so chosen may, it seems, be taunted with hav- 
ing some interest in defending the existence of such limited 
franchises. But extend the same preposterous right of voting to 
* the second town in the empire;’ suffer two or three thousand 
corporators to chuse for 120,000 inhabitants, and no matter in 
what way the select and privileged body is composed, although 
it may consist of the very, individuals most unfit to exercise the 
fine to the exclusion of all who might most worthily be 
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intrusted with it; yet this extension of the size, and therefore of 
the mischief, isto be the cure! the place is to be called an open 
borough, the choice a popular election, and the person chosen 
by a handful of corporators and their immediate dependents, 
with every contamination of bribery and treating and threaten- 
ing that can taint still more a proceeding grounded in corrup- 
tion, is to vapour as if he were returned by the inhabitants 
at large, in the purest manner, and to take for granted, that 
no mortal can suspect him of any interest in maintaining of 
exclusive corporate rights, and opposing all attempts to make 
elections really pure. Upon a little reflection, we presume, he 
will allow this, with several other matters, to be classed under 
the head of those ‘ exaggerations’ which, he tells us (p. 16.); 
are § freely and frankly allowed in the celebration of municipal 
‘ victories.’ Another exaggeration, however, occurs, so very 
gross, that we trust there is some error in the report. ..A depu- 
tation of the chairmen of different trading associations present- 
ed an address, thanking him for ¢ his zealous attention to their 
‘ interests,’ and ‘ his kindness and impartiality’ in doing the 
business of the town as their member. In this piece of civility, 
at a moment when he was resigning his seat, and going to the 
other side of the globe, some of those joined who had been, 
and were well known still to be, his warm political opponents ; 
and every allusion to the points of irreconcileable difference 
which separated them, was, of course, carefully avoided. Yet 
he is made (p. 16.), in speaking of this flattering piece of per- 
sonal courtesy, to construe it into a cessation of political hosti- 
lity, and to say, in consequence of it, that ‘ he stands in the pe- 
* culiar circumstances of not knowing that he has even a politi- 
*‘cal enemy’ left in the place. So ungenerous a use never was 
made of such a kindness. We really believe Mr Canning to be 
incapable of it; possibly he never said so—at any rate, he may 
have thought it allowable to exaggerate this kindness, when on 
the point of leaving them for ever. As he is destined to re- 
main, we can have little doubt that his ignorance will be re- 
moved, on the question, ‘ Whether or not he has a political 
enemy left,’ as soon as the new writ for Liverpool is issued. * 
Having now cleared away the greund, we may come more con- 
veniently to the bulk of his arguments against all reform of the 
representation. 


Those arguments may be reduced to the two following pro- 


* A Pamphlet, entitled ‘ Matters of Fact, by a Political Enemy,’ 
may already have cleared up this point. 
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positions, of which one is the speaker’s most hackneyed topic. 
in all debates on this question, and the other is, as far,as.we rey 
collect, now for the first time brought forward by,bim,,jand, 
dwelt upon with the kind of preference usually given to novelties, 
by those who think more of the popular effect. than, the solidity, of 
their positions. The frst is, that the Crown. has. no. .morg; ins, 
fluence in Parliament than is sufficient for maintaining its, inder; 
dent existence as a branch of the Constitution ; i secon, 
that all. the mischiefs now traced to the state of the representar, 
tion, and especially the support of corrupt practices and, ruins. 
ous.measures, cannot be ascribed to the House of .Commons 
alone, inasmuch as the Lords have concurred in every act of 
the Legislature; asa corollary to which, it is added, that 
the reform.really desired would either do nothing, or destroy, 
the House of Lords. Upon these views of the other two 
branches, the Crown and the Lords, rests his whole argument 
against any alteration in the construction of the Commons 
House; and we purpose shortly to examine them in. their, 
order. 

I.. The anxiety betrayed for the influence of the Crown, and 
the belief that it has not, upon the whole, increased, Mr.Canr 
ning shares with the late Mr Rose, who put forth a tractate 
upon this matter. The fundamental views are precisely the 
same.in the Speech and in the Book,—that the power of the 
Crown.has only in name and appearance been augmented since 
the American war; that while the country has been increasin 
in ‘strength, wealth and population,’ the Crown, ‘ if it, be woe 
for any thing at all in the Constitution,’ must, keep some sort 
of pace with the growth of the community; and that its in- 
creased influence is more than counteracted by the increased 
pores of publick opinion, These things are handled different- 
'y, no doubt, by the two artists, each working in his peculiar 
manner; theone deals in calculations, the other in metaphors; 
and yet, upon a closer view, there will perhaps be found a nearer 
approach than might at first be suspected, between the pamphlet 
eer’s figures of arithmetick, and the speaker’s figures of rhetorick; 
for, fancy. is the principal agent in conjuring with them both. 
We certainly do not intend to enter into any detail of the facts, 
almost equally misrepresented by the accountant and the poets 
but the case must be stated; and though unhappily it is too plain 
to leaye.any doubt, yet itlies in too narrow a compass to require 
many. words. 

The influence of the Crown must necessarily be in propor 
tion ta the direct. power which it possesses. by the force at its 
disposal, and the funds under its control for defraying the 
whole expenses of the State. Before the war, it had an army of 
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abdut 53,000 men ; at present, that force is nearly doubled.’ Be- 
fore the’ ‘war, the expenditure was 18 millions; it is now nearly 
quadrapled. Part ‘of the increased regular force is'no doubt 
entployed in new colonies ; but even the army within the realm 
is'augmented in nearly the same proportion ; and the operation 
of' the iticreased expenditure is evidently the same, in augments 
inv’ the influence of the Crown, whether it be occasioned by ex- 
tended’ dominions or not. During the war, too, the extrava- 
gance of the Government reached a pitch wholly unparalleled, 
and’beyond measure criminal in its agents. In three years’400 
milliéns were spent or squandered ; the average of the charges 
for these ‘years, exclusive of the cost of the national debt, was 
83 millions; including that cost (which is not to be deducted 
with a reference to the creation of influence) it exceded 132 
millions.’ Nor let it be imagined that the effects of such enor- 
mous establishments in favour of the Crown’s power, cease with 
their reduction, For many years men’s minds were ‘trained’ to 
the'contemplation of this system, and their plans were adapted 
toit. The habit of looking to Government for work, at least for 
ay, was engendered; the calculations of families were founded 
In part upon the easy access which they had tothe public purse; 
and, in this intimate union of national and individual finan- 
ces, most men relied for part of their ways and means upon the 
budget of the year. This habit is not by any means destroyed; 
it is not even sensibly weakened. How many persons ‘who 
ought to be independent in their conduct, are afraid of giving 
their votes for the only measures that can relieve the pressure of 
the present distresses, because they have a vague, ill-defined 
notion, that if they keep well with the Government something 
may turn up in their favour, some sinecure for themselves, some 
provision for a son? How much more powerful is this feeling 
among persons of superior rank, and whom the present system 
of election makes the depositaries of that portion of the fran- 
chise which is not monopolized by the individual owners ‘of 
boroughs, or the public boards ? 
Now, against all these mighty realities we’ are ‘desired ‘to 
set the force of public opinion. But this is an unpitdon- 
able mistatement of the question. ‘The complaint’ is;’ that 
the Crown has so much power through the force at’ its ¢om- 
mand, and so much influence through the patrofiage’ at ‘its 
disposal, that the independence of Parliament is become'an 
expression only calculated to excite merriment. But is'all 
the power and all the influence exhausted directly upon’ the 
members of Parliament? Is it not’ an inseparable’ part ‘of 
the same increase, that it must have augmented the sway’ of ‘the 
Crown over public opinion also? Such reasoners: as’ Mr Can- 
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ning argue as if the influence of the Crown were something kept 
altogether apart from the community; as if it were a weapon 
placed in store, and only to be used defensively when some crisis 
should bring the Crown and the people in contact; as if,it were 
a weight in one scale of the balance,—the weight of public opi- 
nion being placed in the other, and all communication, cut off 
between the two, and all interchange prevented ; whereas in fact 
there is not an atom of that influence which is not constantly ex- 
erted in bending the public opinion, and preparing the people 
as well as their unauthorized representatives for the surrender 
of liberty. Even the press, of which so much is said, works 
for the established system with all its abuses. ‘The dispensers of 
wealth and honours can use it, and do employ it, to promote their 
corrupt views, and we doubt if, at any period of our history, a 
greater abundance of venal writers was ever known to re- 
ceive protection and encouragement from the rulers of the 
country and their immediate dependants. 

Weare very far from asserting that these attempts are success- 
ful. We do not apprehend, God be thanked, any thing like a 
subjugation of publick opinion, either by force or seduction, so as 
to make the voice of the people approve of the profligacy. of 
their governors, and the gross mismanagement of their affairs. 
But what does this prove, admitted as it is by us, and asserted 
as the ground of their argument by those with whom we are 
contending? What, but that all the weight of Government is 
insufficient to give falsehood the currency of truth; that the mis- 
conduct of the public servants is so great as to set the people a- 
gainst them,’ in spite of all the means in their employ to blind 
and to overawe the country? In the Houses of Parliament, 
constituted as they now are, the same means of seduction are 
employed with very different results. Among those select per- 
sonages, the success of the dispensers of patronage is tolerably 
well assured.. There they can rely upon a ready approval of all 
their proceedings, at.the very moment when the same means of 
influence have been in vain tried to procure assent out of doors. 

The argument, then, stands exactly thus. The increased influ- 
ence-is too powerful for the independence of Parliament. It 
operates sensibly upon public opinion also, but generally fails 
to-stifle or beguile it. Sonfetimes it succeeds even in seducing 
the peoplefrom their duty, and making them blind to their best 
interests. - But generally it occasions a wide difference between 
the sense:of the country, and the deliberations of those who 
ought’to' be /its representatives. Therefore, the only rational 
expedient for! rendering the Parliament once more a true re- 
presentation of the nation, and preventing the overgrown influ- 
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ence of the Crown from perpetuating the misgovernment of the 
many for the benefit of the few, is to restore to the people the 
choite of their members. The Crown would still have as much 
hold over the public councils as the soundness and honesty of 
its'méastires could give it, with a great leaning towards it, oc- 
casioned by the patronage necessarily i in its hands, and sufficient 
td ensure the adoption of its plans, unless where they were ma- 
nifestly vicious or unwise. 

The argument with which we are grappling, is only a skilful- 
ly disguised edition of the portentous doctrine broached by 
somé of the Ministers, and so revolting, even to the Tory Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, that it was retracted or ex- 
pliined away almost as soon as it was promulged. Knowledge, 
said they, is increasing ; discussion is frequent; the people busy 
themselves more and more with publick affairs; therefore, to 
counteract the tendency of this progressive improvement in 
the community, towards an invasion of the Crown’s authority, 
patronage must be conferred on the Executive Government, and 
places, otherwise useless, kept up! Nothing can exceed the 
folly, not to say the wickedness, of such a scheme, which is, in 
truth, preaching corruption for the sake of despotism. It was 
too boldly and nakedly brought forth,—too little veiled in decent 
covering, for the prudish ‘society among whom it was made 
known ; and accordingly, its reception was any thing but flatter- 
ing. And yet it is a most logical inference from the doctrines 
of Messrs George Rose and ‘Canning. It is, if not the direct 
converse of their propositions, at least. an easy corollary from 
them; nor can any one consistently refuse his consent to it, 
who agrees with those zealous advocates of the Crown, and ene- 
mies of Reform. For surely, if the progress of publick opinion 
has been so great as to counteract the effect of so many legions 
and so many millions, and if the sound view of a happy govern- 
ment is that which represents the people as naturally in a con- 
flict with their rulers, a disbanding of legions, or retrenching 
of millions, would overset the beauteons balance; and all who 
deem * the Crown good for any thing in our Constitution,’ are 
bound in consistence to uphold both the army and the treasury, 
without stopping to inquire what enemies there may be to fight, 
or what services to pay,—since the most important purpose to 
which any establishment can be subservient is the protection 
of the Constitution. ‘The extravagance of these positions can- 
not easily be palliated ; but perhaps. it has been surpassed by the 
Prelate who has lately promulgated to his clergy the doctrine 
of the necessary conflict between the progress of knowledge, and 
the cause of morals and religion. 
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It is strange to see a man of acuteness like Mr Canning fall 
into so many glaring inconsistencies; the rather, that they oc. 
cur not only in his reasoning, but, what is worse, in his feelings, 
Thus, he is a passionate admirer of our Constitution as establish- 
ed ;—he ‘ owes allegiance to the monarchy under which he was 
© born ; ’—it is § quite sufficient for him to find these things so;’ 
just in the same way that * Providence has ordained Great Bri- 
€ tain to be an island, our ancestors have, from immemorial time, 
* ascertained to be a monarchy!’ and yet he feels an equal 
reverence for the imperfections which are of yesterday, the rot- 
tenness which time has engendered, and the excrescences which, 
within the last thirty years, have, from a mere accident, grown 
upon the system. Nay, he is thoroughly persuaded that all these 
adventitious parts are essentially necessary to its existence; and 
he seems to conclude with the comfortable assurance, that the 
most venerable of possible governments could not go on for an 
hour without the aid of the most flagrant of possible abuses. 
But for the Crown, his reverence is in an especial manner ex- 
emplary; and yet he shows it forth by asserting (and it is a fa« 
vourite topic with him), that, to destroy the monarchy, and at 
once convert it into a republic, we have only to make the Re- 
presentatives of the people really speak the sense of the country ! 
* Against a popular assembly so constituted,’ he says, ‘ no mo- 
* narchy could stand: such a government must be practically, 
‘ whatever it be in name, a republick.’ Is not this distinctly 
to admit, that the people of this country abhor Kingly govern- 
ment? Is it not to allege, that the Throne is upheld by fear 
and by corruption, by bayonet and bribe? Yet, what is there in 
the history of this people, either heretofore or in our own days, 
which gives any countenance to such a whim? So fond of 
Kings were they, that Charles II. was taken back without an 
securities, from mere hatred of commonwealths, and cherished, 
in spite of a life, both public and private, the most revolting to 
every principle and prejudice of the nation;—that his brother, 
hated as heir-presumptive, was no sooner associated with the 
magical sound of ‘ King,’ than he became every thing but all- 
powerful; and might have established a despotism, if he would 
only have made it a Protestant one; that the exiled family re- 
tained vast popularity, notwithstanding all their follies and 
crimes, merely because they had the elder title of descent, and 
maintained more strictly Royalist maxims; nay, that in these 
times, after all the rude shocks to which this love of Kings, and 
Queens, and Princesses, has been exposed, we have witnessed 
the interest excited by Royal sufferings more than once absorb 
every strong feeling of a private or selfish nature, to a degree 

9 
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whick they who, best know foreign nations, pronounce incon- 
ceinable any where but in England. We allude to the sick- 
ness. of a King, the persecution of a Queen, and the death of a 
Princess. 

Not less amazing than the inconsistency which we have just 
been remarking, is the blindness of Mr Canning to the obvious 
and irresistible answer with which a moment’s reflection must 
enable every one to meet his favourite topic. If it proves any 
thing, it proves by far too much. If a reformed House of 
Commons and a Monarchy cannot stand together, the doom of 
the. Constitution is at all events sealed. For two things are 
quite certain ; first, the pure representation of the people, by 
men speaking their entire sense, and acting, to use Mr Canning’s 
phrase, as the organs of their volition, not as a deliberative 
body appointed to consult respecting their interests, can only 
destroy the Kingly branch of the government, by fully repre- 
senting a republican people, speaking the sense of men hostile 
to monarchy, and making effectual a volition to pull it down; 
therefore the nation must be supposed utterly republican in its 
principles and feelings, otherwise the argument entirely fails. 
Next, If the people are so bent upon a change, and so resolute to 
get rid of the monarchical form as the argument supposes, the only 
question is concerning the precise time when they will accom- 
plish their desire ; for no one doubts, that when a determinate 
purpose like this exists, sooner or later it must be aceomplish- 
ed; and least of all can Mr Canning dispute the proposition,— 
he who has given us a whole allegory about steam,—to illustrate 
the omnipotence of public opinion, which he admits § governs 
* every thing in the Jast resort,’ Did it never strike him, that 
if the exact expression of publick opinion by a reformed Par- 
liament would be fatal to the existing order of things, it can 
only be so because publick opinion is irreconcileably hostile to 
the system; and that, if it be so, and he cannot pretend to show 
any nies against its force, the process of sap or of storm is 
the only choice left for the garrison; in one way or the other, 
they must surrender ? 

ur own belief, upon both these points, is diametrically oppo- 
site to his. . We are convinced, that the freest representation of 
all classes,—of the property, the talents, and the numbers of the 
people,—would only iacrease the basis on which the, Monarchy 
rests, and make it more secure, by planting its foundation in 
the interests and in the affections of the whole community. To 
fancy that. men would all at once become mere creatures of po- 
liticks—wholly absorbed in contemplations of a speculative kind 
—careless of every selfish and social feeling—deaf| tothe sug- 
gestions of individual advantage—changed in their whole habits 
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of thinking respecting men and things; in other words, to 
suppose that rank, and wealth, and learning, and talents, and 
worth, would suddenly lose their influence either among the e- 
lectors, or those whom their voice might delegate to consult for 
them,.or, if you will, faithfully to tell their minds, is indulging 
in an extravagance of the imagination which carries one back 
to Swift’s Flying Island and Academy of Projectors. The con- 
venient assumption by which the reasoners with whom we. afe 
arguing always help themselves along, is nothing less, than, this 
they take for granted that, when Parliament is reformed, no 
one will interfere in elections but the mere rabble, or, which 
comes to the same thing, that men of respectability and proper- 
ty will be so few in number as to have no direct weight, ani 
‘will wholly lose their influence over the voices of others. That 
their indirect influence will be great, no thinking man ean 
doubt ; but the direct influence of their numbers is far greater 
than those thoughtless and dogmatical talkers are apt to sup- 
pose. Do they know that above half a million of individuals 
have property in the funds, many of them, of course, being also 
heads of families? How much more than a million of men 
does this connect with the established order of things, possibly 
with the most vulnerable part of it? If we suppose landed and 
trading capital to be only half as much subdivided, it will follow, 
that.a million and a halfare in like manner proprietors of the:soil 
and stock of the country, or immediately connected with proprie- 
tors.’ But two millions and a half of men * are nearly one half of 
those'whom, upon any plan, the most extensive that has been sug- 
gested, it would be possible to make voters at elections. Again, 
there'Weré, in 1811, about two millions and a half of families in 
the island, and considerably more than two millions of mhabited 
houses; a tolerably good ground for believing, that there are 
much fewer than half the adult males of the commanity who 
are not connected with its security by some kind of property, 
at least, either as owners, or their sons. ‘These are among our 
reasons for. thinking, that the direct universal force of properties 
is much underrated by the enemies of reform ; but the individual 
influence, of property on which we rest, as our topic of chief 
consolation:to such ‘alarmists, is that which has always proved 
effectual to'secure every established system of polity whose cor- 
ruptions swere® not: 'too deeply rooted to admit of a cure, or 


u“sPhese'calcultations are upon the Population Returns of 1811, 
and tlie Inc¢otie Tax Returns of 1815. The increase in the numbers 


cannot 'vary the proportions ; nor can the diminution of Income ma- 
terially affect the argument. 
5 
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whose rulers were not so deluded as to prefer the risk of de- 
struction to the certainty of well-timed reform. 

Il. We shall give the second and most novel of the argu- 
ments now brought forward by Mr Canning in his own words. 

* What are the general arguments by which we are urged to ad- 
mit a change in the constitution of the House of Commons ? These ar- 
gurents are derived from expensive wars, from heavy taxes, and from 
severé enactments, constituting, as is affirmed, so many outrageous 
inroads upon the Constitution. Granted, for argument’s sake, that 
all these charges are true. Granted that all the proceedings of Par- 
liament, for many years past, have been reprehensible. But were 
they the proceedings of the House of Commons alone? Does the 
British Constitution act by a single organ? Has there been no con- 
currence in the maintenance of those wars, no consent to the impo- 
sition of those taxes, no cooperation in the passing of those enact- 
ments? Is there no other assembly in existence which partook of 
the opinions on which the House of Commons has proceeded, and 
which would make, therefore, the reform of the House of Commons 
nugatory for the professed purposes, unless the co-ordinate authority 
were also reformed? if you reform the House of Commons, on the 
grounds of past misconduct, what will you do with the House of 
Lords? If the House of Commons is to be reformed because it 
sanctioned the war with America; if it is to be reformed, because it 
niaintained the war with France—(sinking, for a moment, the un- 
doubted fact, that the war with America was a favourite measure with 
the people of this country as much as with the Government ; sinking, 
for a moment, the undoubted fact, that the war with France was em- 
phatically the war of the nation)—if the House of Commons, I ask, 
is to be reformed, because it approved and supported those wars; if 
it is to be reformed, because it passed laws for the suppression of in- 
ternal disturbance, is the House of Lords to go free, which consent- 
ed to those wars, and of those acts consented to all, while some of 
them, and those not the least severe, it originated? If no such re- 
form is te be applied to the House of Lords, what is the supposed 
effect upon that House of a reform of the House of Commons? Let 
us fairly speak out: Is the unreformed House of Lords to continue 
in full vigour to counteract the will of the reformed House of Com- 
mons? Where, then, is the use of the reform? Or, is the reform- 
ed House of Commons to act upon the House of Lords by intimida- 
tion and compulsion? Aye! that, to be sure, is what must be 
meant, if there be truth in the argument; but that is what #0 man 
will say. 

* My quarrel, then, with this course of argument is, not, that it 
aims at an alteration, at an improvement, if you please, in the House 
of Commons ; but, that it aims at quite another thing than.a. House 
of Commons as part of a Legislature. The legislative authority of 
the State, according to the Constitution as it stands, is shared be- 
tween two Houses of Parliament. The suggested reform goes to 
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provide a single instrument, which shall not only do its own work, 
but inevitably control the working of the other ; which, if the object 
of the reform is obtained, must act so powerfully, that it must, in the 
very nature of things, reject any co-ordinate power, and speedily act 
alone.’ pp. 21-23. 

Now, to this plausible and shallow ar gumentation, we first of 
all give the same answer that we ur ged against the similar rea- 
soning applied to the risk of the reformed House of Commons 
overw vhelming the Crown. What preserves the Lords at pre- 
sent? Not surely their numerical strength—not the force of 
the Commons, added to theirs—not the army itself, at their 
joint disposal, nor even the publick purse, alike in their hands 
—but the influence which rank, property and accomplishments, 
give them in the country,—and the opinion of the people, upon 
the whole, favourable to the existing constitution, with all its 
blemishes, and willing to bear with abuses, in the hope and ex- 
pectation of their reformation. Now, this security would only be 
augmented by reform. But further; had the Commons spoken 
more exactly the sense of the country, the Lords would have 
yielded to the same impression in most instances, and would 
only have been able to hold out against sudden gusts of popu- 
Jar feeling, and perhaps against one or two more fixed opinions 
in which the people were clearly wrong. But it is only in 
such cases that the Lords ought to control the opinions or 
wishes of the community, by the direct interposition of their 
negative. And the government could neither be conducted 
more beneficially, nor the rights of its several members pla- 
ced cn more solid foundations, than they would be, if the 
voice of the community were always expressed by men free- 
ly chosen to give it effect, and only counteracted by a body 
more independent of the people, when there was room for 
a calm revision and correction. Great part of the dilem- 
ma into which Mr Canning thinks he has driven his adver- 
saries, consists merely in the nature of the thing; it arises 
from the coexistence of two independent legislative bodies, and 
is classed, if we rightly remember, as one ‘instance of political 
paradox in an Essay of Mr Hume’s. , Did Mr C. never hear 
of compromise by mutual concession? Did he never know 
two arbitrators, chosen by opposite parties, come to an agree- 
ment without either calling in the umpire, | or the stronger 
knocking the weaker down? Can any reform be seriously 
thought ‘of, which would return a perfectly different class of 
men to Parliament? Would the admixture of some others, 
not now there, aud the more intimate union between the whole 
body and their constituents, at once deprive all aristocracy of 
all sway, and plant in the midst of a people, perhaps too prone 
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to respect birth and wealth, a vulgar democracy, unadorned 
and insecure ? 

It is unfair to assert, that the advocates of a reformed House 
of Commons mean it to act by ‘ intimidation or compulsion on 
the unreformed House of Lords.’ Indeed, some reform in the 
House of Lords itself seems desirable for the increase of its 
own dignity and importance in the system; and perhaps that 
reform would do more than can ever be wanting to secure its 
influence in the legislature. If the right of voting by proxy 
were abandoned, its sittings would be better attended, and its 
deliberations would command more respect. A minister could 
never ensure the acquiescence of a majority, by bringing in his 
pockets the votes of men necessarily ignorant of the matter up- 
on which they are deciding; and the indirect influence of the 
body upon popular opinion would be extended, by the frequen- 
cy of discussions in an assembly peculiarly fitted to attract pub- 
lic attention. But this is not our only objection to the state- 
ment. We maintain, that there would be far less * intimida- 
tion and compulsion,’ were the public voice peacefully echoed 
by their chosen delegates, than at present, when, to miske them- 
selves heard at all, the people must speak in the thundering 
voice of menace, and in the fierce attitude of resistance. Are 
the noble natures of the Lords never swayed by the influence 
of such accents and such gestures, in the unreformed state of 
the Commons? We suspect some of them could name the oc- 
casions when they felt there was both ¢ intimidation and com- 
pulsion,’ not indeed from the sister Assembly, but from those 
whom that Assembly oftentimes ill represents. But can an 
man breathing, or at least thinking, have a doubt that. suc 
conflicts expose the existence of the whole system to infinitely 
greater hazards than could attend the regular and peaceful in- 
dication of popular opinion by the assembled delegates of the 
community ? Or can that be said, without the grossest abuses 
of language, to be a representative government, and a popular 
government, in which the firm and almost unanimous determi- 
nation of the people, wholly disregarded by those who call 
themselves their deputies, only becomes known and felt through 
the slow and roundabout operation of its influence upon those 
who have no connexion with the people, and are known to the 
constitution only as a check upon them and their delegates ? 
The precise difference between a despotic and a free govern- 
ment, is, not that the people exercise no control over the for- 
mer, but that they control it regularly and peacefully under 
the latter. In Turkey, the fear of revolt imposes restraints 
upon the Sultan and his viziers: in England, the worst of mi- 
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nisters,and. the most submissive of Parliaments, dare not go 
beyond certain limits. But the difference ought, by the genius 
of our free constitution, to be far wider in practice than it actu- 
ally is.. The avowed representatives and authorized attorniés of 
the people, ought to exercise a direct and legal superintendance, 
as @ matter of acknowledged right, and not leave to the people 
themselves the office of preventing misgovernment, by threaten- 
ing convulsion. 
hey who oppose all reform because it is innovation, and, 
among the foremost, Mr Canning, are themselves, as has often 
heen remarked, the greatest patrons of change; for, as every 
thing decays in the progress of ages, and they would prevent 
all interference to stay its ravages, they are the real abettors of 
innovation. But they pretend that to one kind of improvement 
they have no objection—that which is effected slowly, to use their 
own trite and figurative language, by the gentle hand of time. 
Nothing can be more absurd than their conduct with reference 
to this maxim; it is really grounded on the delusion of a me- 
taphor. They wait for improvements as if Time were a sub- 
stantive agent, and could work of itself; and as often as any 
change is proposed, however gentle, they resist it because it is 
attempted by man, and not by this metaphysical being. Ask 


them to name -_ improvement brought about by Time, and 
l 


see how they will be puzzled! For they must either admit 
that none is to be found, or they must point to some measure of 
reform actually devised by human heads, and executed by the 
hands of men. The Feudal system, for instance, was graduall 

destroyed in this country by a series of changes, ending wit 

the abolition of military tenures after the Restoration. This 
happy improvement is among the foremost in importance of all 
those which are ascribed to the safe and gentle and healing hand 
of the loyal and orthodox reformer in question. The anti- 
reformers, then, approve of so excellent a consummation? Of 
the result possibly they may, now that the process is complete ; 
but, to be consistent, they must disapprove of every one of the 
sexies of changes through which it was brought about; for 
every ane of them, from the statute of Quia Emptores to the 
stawite of Charles I1., was, when adopted, a great alteration of 
the existing order of things, brought about by the direct agency 
of reforming legislation. If they had had their wish, then, 
with all ther praises of Time as a reformer, not one of his im- 
provements could have been accomplished. In a word, what- 
ever abuses may be slowly engendered in the course of ages, 
they will suffer no interference to check or to remedy them ; 
whatever salutary changes are suggested by the enlargement of 
knowledge, ur the events that occur in the ever-varying scone 
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of mortal existence, they resist with all their might. Their 
wise policy ends in securing to us all the evils which Time can 
create, and ‘excluding us from the benefit of all the good‘which 
it brings. 

Hitherto of Mr Canning’s arguments against Reform.' Be- 
fore proceeding very shortly to state our own view of the i 
tion, a few words may be expected upon the subject of his Jests; 
and we must take leave to express our surprise, that he should 
have condescended, apparently for no other reason than to4in- 
troduce some extremely misplaced merriment, to make ‘so gross 
a misrepresentation of the Reformers, as to allege that Refort 
was the cure proposed in 1817 for high prices, and‘ now’ for 
cheapness of provisions. He ought to ‘know, that no Refori- 
er—no one but his own colleagues—ever deemed the low’ pricés 
arising from abundance, any thing less than a blessing. "The 
high price of production, not the low price of produce, is the 
evil complained of; and that is, in great part, caused by’ the 
taxes mercilessly laid upon the people by a Parliament, in 
choosing which, the people had little or no share—Jaid upon 
them in order to support profligate and senseless measures, prini~ 
cipally intruded to prevent the people from ever acquiring their | 
just share in that election, and to keep Mr Canning’s friewds in 
place—burthens, which, however unbearable they mayi prove, 
will never be taken off until the people obtain that just share; 
in other words, until the Parliament is Reformed. | The other 
great source of our calamities has been the profligate conduct 
of the same statesmen, Mr Canning among the number, with 
respect to the currency; and as none but a corrupt Housé of 
Commons, representing interests opposite to those of the people, 
could ever have become the tools by which such measures 
were carried on, so the ory security against a repetition of the 
same crimes, is to be four. . in giving their full share of the Go- 
vernment to the people, whose interest is ever of necessity op- 
posed to the commission of them. But what cares Mr Canning 
for these things? What signifies it to him whether these be 
the real doctrines of Reformers? He had a story to tell about 
a red lion, and he must make, if he could not find, a way to let 
it into his Speech. We shall not extract this fable, as the read- 
er has, in all probability, already seen it; but we will remind its 
author of an old maxim connected with the subject of Lions, the 
substance of which, though not in the same language, his new 
colleagues will, doubtless, oftentimes have in thew minds during 
the limited period of their connexion with him, 
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provide a single instrument, which shall not only do its own work, 

but inevitably control the working of the other ; which, if the object 

of the reform is obtained, must act so powerfully, that it must, in the 

very nature of things, reject any co-ordinate power, and speedily act 
alone.’ pp. 21-23. 

Now, to this plausible and shallow argumentation, we first of 
all give the same answer that we urged : against the similar rea- 
soning applied to the risk of the reformed House of Commons 
overwhelming the Crown. What preserves the Lords at pre- 
sent? Not surely their numerical strength—not the force of 
the Commons, added to theirs—not the army itself, at their 
joint disposal, nor even the publick purse, alike in their hands 
—but the influence which rank, property and accomplishments, 
give them in the country,—and the opinion of the people, upon 
the whole, favourable to the existing constitution, with all its 
blemishes, and willing to bear with abuses, in the hope and ex- 
pectation of their reformation. Now, this security would only be 
augmented by reform. But further; had the Commons spoken 
more exactly the sense of the country, the Lords would have 
yielded to the same impression in most instances, and would 
only have been able to hold out against sudden gusts of popu- 
Jar feeling, and perhaps against one or two more fixed opinions 
in which the people were clearly wrong. But it is only in 
such cases that the Lords ought to control the opinions or 
wishes of the community, by the direct interposition of their 
negative. And the government could neither be conducted 
more beneficially, nor the rights of its several members pla- 
ced cn more solid foundations, than they would be, if the 
voice of the community were always expressed by men free- 
ly chosen to give it effect, and only counteracted by a body 
more independent of the people, when there was room for 
a calm revision and correction. Great part of the dilem- 
ma into which Mr Canning thinks he has driven his adver- 

saries, consists merely in the nature of the thing; it arises 
from the coexistence of two independent legislative bodies, and 
is classed, if we rightly remember, as one ‘instance of political 
paradox in an Essay of Mr Hume’s. Did Mr C. never hear 
of compromise by mutual concession? Did he never know 
two arbitrators, chosen by opposite parties, come to an agree- 
ment witheut either calling in the umpire, or the stronger 
knocking the weaker down? Can any reform be seriously 
thought ‘of, which would return a perfectly different class of 
men to Parliament? Would the admixture of some others, 
not now there, aud the more intinate union between the whole 
body and their constituents, at once deprive ali aristocracy 0 

all sway, and plant in the midst of a people, perhaps too prone 
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to respect birth and wealth, a vulgar democracy, unadorned 
and insecure ? 

It is unfair to assert, that the advocates of a reformed House 
of Commons mean it to act by ‘ intimidation or compulsion on 
the unreformed House of Lords.’ Indeed, some reform in the 
House of Lords itself seems desirable for the increase of its 
own dignity and importance in the system; and perhaps that 
reform would do more than can ever be wanting to secure its 
influence in the legislature. If the right of voting by proxy 
were abandoned, its sittings would be better attended, and its 
deliberations would command more respect. A minister could 
never ensure the acquiescence of a majority, by bringing in his 
pockets the votes of men necessarily ignorant of the matter up- 
on which they are deciding; and the indirect influence of the 
body upon popular opinion would be extended, by the frequen- 
cy of discussions in an assembly peculiarly fitted to attract pub- 
lic attention. But this is not our only objection to the state- 
ment. We maintain, that there would be far less * intimida- 
tion and compulsion,’ were the public voice peacefully echoed 
by their chosen delegates, than at present, when, to make them- 
selves heard at all, the people must speak in the thundering 
voice of menace, and in the fierce attitude of resistance.. Are 
the noble natures of the Lords never swayed by the influence 
of such accents and such gestures, in the unreformed state of 
the Commons? We suspect some of them could name the oc- 
casions when they felt there was both ‘ intimidation and com- 
pulsion,’ not indeed from the sister Assembly, but from those 
whom that Assembly oftentimes ill represents. But can an 
man breathing, or at least thinking, have a doubt that, suc 
conflicts expose the existence of the whole system to infinitely 
greater hazards than could attend the regular and peaceful in- 
dication of popular opinion by the assembled delegates of the 
community ? Or can that be said, without the grossest abuses 
of language, to be a representative government, and a popular 
government, in which the firm and almost unanimous determi- 
nation of the people, wholly disregarded by those who call 
themselves their deputies, only becomes known and felt through 
the slow and roundabout operation of its influence upon those 
who have no connexion with the people, and are known to the 
constitution only as a check upon them and their delegates? 
The precise difference between a despotic and a free govern- 
ment, is, not that the people exercise no control over the for- 
mer, but that they control it regularly and peacefully under 
the latter. In Turkey, the fear of revolt imposes restraints 
upon the Sultan and his viziers: in England, the worst of mi- 
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nisters,-and, the most submissive of Parliaments, dare not go 
beyond certain limits. But the difference ought, by the genius 
of our free constitution, to be far wider in practice than it actu- 
ally is,. .The avowed representatives and authorized attorniés of 
the people, ought to exercise a direct and legal superintendance, 
as 4 matter of acknowledged right, and not leave to the people 
themselves the office of preventing misgovernment, by threaten- 


ing cone son 

ey who oppose all reform because it is innovation, and, 
among the foremost, Mr Canning, are themselves, as has often 
been remarked, the greatest patrons of change; for, as every 
thing decays in the progress of ages, and they would prevent 
all interference to stay its ravages, they are the real abettors of 
innovation. But they pretend that to one kind of improvement 
they have no objection—that which is effected slowly, to use their 
own trite and figurative language, by the gentle hand of time. 
Nothing can be more absurd than their conduct with reference 
to this maxim; it is really grounded on the delusion of a me- 
taphor. They wait for improvements as if Time were a sub- 
stantive agent, and could work of itself; and as often as any 
change is proposed, however gentle, they resist it because it is 
attempted by man, and not by this metaphysical being. Ask 


them to name — improvement brought about by Time, and 
l 


see how they will be puzzled! For they must either admit 
that none is to be found, or they must point to some measure of 
reform actually devised by human heads, and executed by the 
hands of men. The Feudal system, for instance, was gradually 
destroyed in this country by a series of changes, ending with 
the abolition of military tenures after the Restoration. This 
happy improvement is among the foremost in importance of all 
those which are ascribed to the safe and gentle and healing hand 
of the loyal and orthodox reformer in question. The anti- 
reformers, then, approve of so excellent a consummation? Of 
the.result possibly they may, now that the process is complete ; 
but, to be consistent, they must disapprove of every one of the 
gexies,of changes through which it was brought about; for 
every one of them, from the statute of Quia Emptores to the 
statute.of ;Charles II., was, when adopted, a great alteration of 
the existing order of things, brought about by the direct agency 
of, reforming legislation. If they had had their wish, then, 
with, all, their praises of Time as a reformer, not one of his im- 
provements could have been accomplished. In a word, what- 
ever abuses may be slowly engendered in the course of ages, 
they will suffer no interference to check or to remedy them ; 
whatever salutary changes are suggested by the enlargement of 
knowledge, or the events that occur in the ever-varying scene 
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of mortal existence, they resist with all their might. Their 
wise policy ends in securing to us all the evils which Time can 
create, and excluding us from the benefit of all the '¢oodwhich 
it brings. 7 
Hitherto of Mr Canning’s arguments against Reform. ' Be- 

fore proceeding very shortly to state our own view of the’ ques- 
tion, a few words may be expected upon the subject of his Jests; 
and we must take leave to express our surprise, that he should 
have condescended, apparently for no other reason than to‘ih- 
troduce some extremely misplaced merriment, to make ‘so gross 
a misrepresentation of the Reformers, as to allege that R 7 
was the cure proposed in 1817 for high prices, and‘now’ for 
cheapness of provisions. He ought to ‘know, that no Reforitt- 
er—no one but his own colleagues—ever deemed the low’ pricés 
arising from abundance, any thing less than a blessing. "The 
high price of production, not the low price of prodtcé, id the 
evil complained of; and that is, in great part, caused by’ the 
taxes mercilessly laid upon the people by a Parliament; in 
choosing which, the people had little or no shareJaid upon 
them in order to support profligate and senseless measures, prin- 
cipally intruded to prevent the people from ever acquiring their 
just share in that election, and to keep Mr Canning’s friends in 
place—burthens, which, however unbearable they mayi prove, 
will never be taken off until the people obtain that just share ; 
in other words, until the Parliament is Reformed. ' Thé other 
great source of our calamities has been the profligate’ conduct 
of the same statesmen, Mr Canning among the number, with 
respect to the currency; and as none but a corrupt Howsé'of 
Commons, representing interests opposite to those of the people, 
could ever have become the tools by which such measures 
were carried on, so the or 'y security against a repetition of the 
same crimes, is to be four. . in giving their full share of the Go- 
vernment to the people, whose interest is ever of necessity op= 
posed to the commission of them. But what cares Mr Canning 
for these things? What signifies it to him whether these be 
the real doctrines of Reformers? He had a story to tell about 
a red lion, and he must make, if he could not find, a way to let 
it into his Speech. We shall not extract this fable, as the read- 
er has, in all probability, already seen it ; but we will remind its 
author of an old maxim connected with the subject of Lions, the 
substance of which, though not in the same language, his new 
colleagues will, doubtless, oftentimes have in their minds during 
the limited period of their connexion with him. 
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—which, for the benefit of those hapless objects of his ridicule, 
the Country Gentlemen, may be thus shortly expressed,—* If 
* you choose to take up ene of this breed, and make much of 
6 ies, you must lay your account with having to bear with his 
‘ tricks,’ (literally his ‘ tropes. ’) 

We are now anxious to obtain for a moment, the attention of 
all sober thinking men, alike incapable of being misled by wild 
and visionary schemes of honest enthusiasts, as of being deter- 
red by the indecent ridicule of the thoughtless, and those jest- 
ers who cater for them, from adopting plans of rational im- 
provement. First of all, let them reflect how impossible it is, 
that the people of this country should much longer submit to 
be excluded from their just share in the management of their 
own affairs. Every kind of knowledge is now diffusing itself 
with a rapidity unexampled in former times among all classes of 
the community; but political information, and all that is con- 
nected with it, has become of all other branches the most uni- 
versally spread. Since the French Revolution, all ranks, even 
to the humblest, have learnt much of it, and have taken an in- 
terest in the practical matters connected with it, still greater 
than their knowledge. An increase of their attainments is evi- 
dently for the benefit of the State, and must tend to its tran- 
quillity as well as improvement; for as nothing can ever here- 
after wean the people from their habits of political discussion, 
and from their firm resolution to make their opinions felt and 
respected by their rulers, so the more maturely those opinions 
are formed, the less danger is likely to arise from their expres- 
sion. Can a nation thus circumstanced, rest satisfied with the 
same share in the direct administration of its government, as 
when nearly all were uninformed, except the highest classes, and 
no one out of Parliament presumed to have an opinion of his 
own? We appeal to any one who has mixed at all with the 
middle, and even the inferior ranks of society. The most re- 
spectable opinions, both as to honesty and sound sense, are to 
be found among the former; but the latter, too, have their own 
notions, and are daily becoming more enlightened, as well as 
independent in their views. It is a monstrous state of things 
which would exclude all the latter, and by far the greater part 
of the former; that is, the great strength of the nation, both in 
numbers and in real respectability both of character and under- 
standing, from a direct share in the representation. We go 
further; the time is approaching, if it be not arrived, when a 
considerable number of the middle classes must be admitted 
within the walls of the Legislature. We must see some yeomen 
and some tradesmen in the House of Commons. That Assem- 
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bly must soon be more popular both in its origin and in its com- 
position. We cannot much longer expect to have, as it were, 
a caste of statesmen, a privileged order of politicians, from 
among whom all representatives must be chosen, and all per- 
sons selected to fill the offices of the State. Let high rank, 
greater wealth, and superior accomplishments have still their 
large share in the direction of affairs; nothing can ever de- 
prive them of it; but to a monopoly ¢hey are not entitled; and 
justice as well as the good government and tranquillity of the 
State require that they should share the task, in some degree at 
least, with those whose numbers are far greater, and whose re- 
spectability is in no one particular less. 

We earnestly entreat those whom we are addressing, fur- 
ther to observe, that both the stability of the Government 
would be incalculably augmented by such a Reform as would 
give to the voice of the people its due weight, and the ad- 
ministration of our affairs would be improved in an equal 
degree. No one denies that this voice, sooner or later, makes 
itself heard and obeyed, even as the Parliament is now con- 
stituted. But the difference is prodigious between its irregu- 
lar, and oftentimes violent operation, and the regulated and 
prompt action which it ought to bave in the system—it is like 
the difference between steam acting in spite of us by explo- 
sions, when violently pent up, and by uniform pressure when 
employed as a mechanical power. So the effects produced by 
publick opinion at present, are always too late, and often 
dangerously violent. Instances of the latter evil we need hard- 
ly give. The former is the most important; and a full il- 
lustration of it would comprise at once the history of all the 
maladministration of our affairs for the last half century, and 
the clearest demonstration of the policy, nay, the necessity, 
of Reform. Scarce any of the calamities which have visited 
this country—scarce any of the barbarisms in policy and in 
jurisprudence which have disgraced our system, but may be 
traced to the long intervals that have always elapsed before the 
voice of the community could produce its effect in changing 
the councils of the Government, or improving our legislative 
system. Had the popular desire of peace been listened to in 
the American and French wars; nay, had the dislike of extra- 
vagance been felt by the Government, as it always was by the 
nation, what millions would have been saved of the debt that 
now oppresses us, and of the wasteful expenditure that has dis- 
placed all capital and convulsed the State! How many abuses 
of the grossest kind, from the Slave ‘rade to the severity of the 
Criminal Law, hove been borne withal for a series of years, af- 
ter the loud and general voice of publick indignation had pro- 
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nounced their condemnation! What miseries have not these 
criminal delays occasioned! what wounds to humanity! what 
dishonour to the English name! Nay, at this hour, are we not 
persevering in the same course, and permitting the Government 
to hold fast by many of the most ruinous abuses and blunders, 
while the time is passing never to be recalled, and mischiefs 
are made perpetual and remediless by the delay—and all be- 
cause the universal opinion of the country has not yet pene- 
trated to the Government, through the Parliament—that opi- 
nion which Parliament ought to represent faithfully, and give 
effect to speedily, with no more modification or check than is 
necessary to prevent the accidents of a hasty and tumultuous 
decision! ‘This is a long chapter, to the contents of which, we 
shall again solicit the reader’s serious attention. For the pre- 
sent, it may suffice to have indicated them generally, as of ex- 
treme importance in the practical discussion of Parliamentary 
Reform—and, to our apprehension, quite decisive, in its favour. 

It is impossible to conclude this Article, without expressing, 
more distinctly, the astonishment with which we have been 
stricken at the prodigious assurance with which Mr Canning 
ventures to treat the subject of the country’s distresses. His 
levity we say nothing more of; but it required the evidence of 
our senses to make us believe that any man in his situation 
could have the audacity to come forth and tell the ruined land- 
owners of England, that the only thing he could recommend 
to them was Patience. Patience enough, indeed, they had 
shown, before he had obtruded his advice; and if they can en- 
dure that advice, they will prove that they have no need of it; 
for to be patient under such an outrage, is more hard than to 
bear all the other buffettings of their cruel fortune. He, in- 
deed, to tell them so! and in the body of his advertisement 
for the place which he has since gotten—the very constitutional 
office of leading those same land-owners, as manager of the 
House of Commons! He to recommend patience as the only 
remedy! the coadjutor of those Ministers whose blundering 
and profligate courses have brought the land-owners to ruin! 
For which of all the schemes that have sunk them to the earth, 
did not this talker support? Which of all the men that have 
stript them of their revenues, did not this place-hunter league 
with? And when he sees staring him in the face, the count- 
less miseries which he has occasioned, he can coolly stop the 
current of his mirth to give them a bit of serious advice—it is 
all he can do for them, after what he has done to them. ‘ Take 
‘ my word for it (says he), we have undone you so completely, 
¢ that no power on earth can mend your lot, and all you have 
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‘ for it, is to bear with patience what we have brought upon 
‘you.’ Such experiments upon the temper of the country, 
could only be attempted in the present state of its representa- 
tion; and we may venture to fortel, that the House of Com- 
mons will practise the cardinal virtue thus recommended to the 
Jand-owners, in a manner as exemplary as Mr Canning could 
desire. They will bear even Aim, and his gibes, and his councils 
—that is to say, as long as the Court pleases. 


Since this Article was written, and just as we are going to press, 
the county of York has been put in motion ;—fulfilling many of our 
predictions, and giving to Mr Canning’s arguments and jokes the 
best practical refutation. In an evil hour it was that he bethought 
him of turning his sentences upon ‘ dying embers ;’ and with even 
less than his wonted discretion, did he at this crisis make Parliamen- 
tary Reform the subject of his merriment. Those speeches, and the 
knowledge that the person who professes to be the Champion against 
Reform was brought into office, appear to have been at least the 
proximate causes of the great measure by which all Reformers, in 
all parts of the country, are now engaged in cooperating to ensure 
the success of their plans. The principles which we have explained 
in these pages, would have led, no doubt, to a similar effort, sooner 
or later ; but for its being made now, and with extraordinary unani- 
mity and zeal, the cause and its well-wishers have to thank the jibes 
and the promotion of Mr Canning. Possibly the Spanish proverb 
respecting friends may already be in the mouths of sincere Anti-re- 
formers. 


Arr. VI. 1. Meditations Poetiques. Par ALPHONSE DE LA Mar- 
TINE. Quatri¢me Edition. Paris. 1821. 

2. Trois Messeniennes. Elegies sur les Malheurs de la France. 
Deux Messeniennes sur la Vie et la Mort de Jeanne D’ Are. 
Par Casimir DE LA VIGNE. Quatriéme Edition. Paris, 
1821. 


3. Chansons §c. Par J, B. pe Berancer. Paris. 1821. 


y[ seer is nothing in which the opinions of the French and 

English differ so irreconcilably as in Poetry,—and there- 
fore, perhaps, the critics of the one nation ought not to pass 
judgment on the poets of the other. We can exchange our 
cottons for their wines—our cut-steel for their or moulu—our 
blankets for their cambrics, and find ground for mutual satisfac- 
tion in the bargain;—but the prices current of Poetry are so out- 
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rageously different in the two countries, that we would not part 
with a scene of Shakespeare for the whole body of their dra- 
matists;—nor would they give up a canto of Voltaire—Hen- 
riade, or Pucelle either—for the whole of our Spencer, and Mil- 
ton into the bargain. 

Now, it will not do to account for this contradiction of senti- 
ment by the mere effect of national partiality, or the habit of 
considering the same substantial excellences as exclusively con: 
nected with certain external accompaniments ;—for both nations 
admit the merit of other foreign competitors. There is, in truth, 
a radical difference in the excellences at which they respective- 
ly aim—and each admires its own for qualities, which the other 
disdains. There are some points of contact undoubtedly—but 
not many. The admirers of our Pope, in his satirical and di- 
dactic parts at least, cannot but admire their Boileau ; and those 
who are captivated with the tragedy of Addison, must admit, 
we should think, his inferiority to Racine. But we really can- 
not carry the parallel any farther. What is most poetical in 
our poetry, has no counterpart in theirs—nor have we any thing 
at all akin to what they chiefly boast of, and value in their fa- 
vourites, 

If we were called upon to state, in a few words, the grand 
distinction of the two schools, we should probably say, that 
our poetry derives its materials chiefly from nature, and theirs 
from art—that our images are borrowed for the most part 
from the country, and theirs from the town—that we deal fear- 
lessly with the primitive and universal passions of our kind, and 
they almost exclusively with the pretensions and prejudices of 
persons of rank and condition—that their great dread is to be 
ignoble, and ours to be insipid—their triumph to surmount dif- 
ficulties, and ours to give emotion. 

The grand difference is the deeper sympathy we have with 
Nature—and the greater veneration they pay to Art:—and this 
requires a word of explanation—for all civilization, it may be 
said, is art; and no nation has pursued it so far, or carried it 
into so many departments, as the English. And this in some sense 
is true. But the leading distinction we take to be this: The 
English employ art to improve and imitate nature—the French 
to correct and supersede her. The one approach her with vene- 
ration, as humble ministrants to her energies, or dutiful ob- 
servers of her course; the other with contempt, and as pitying 
her rudeness, or distrustful of her power. This is most conspi- 
cuous, perhaps, in the way in which they respectively seek to 
embellish their country residences. An English park is a re- 
verend and feeling imitation of what is most beautiful in the 
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landscapes which Nature herself has contrived in similar si- 
tuations—and is effected, in truth, rather by removing the ac- 
cidental obstructions that are opposed to her development, 
than by subjecting her to any degree of force or constraint— 
by giving the trees room to assume their natural proportions— 
letting the grass be equally cropped by the flocks, and opening 
up the glades and distances in their natural gradations. A 
French park, on the other hand, is throughout, and in every 
part, an ostentatious and presumptuous attempt to supersede 
and expel Nature altogether, and to raise a triumph on her 
complete subjugation—the trees planted in square masses and 
pruned into regular alleys,—the banks notched into terraces—the 
streams built into canals or forced up into jets—and the shrubs 
paraded in rows of painted boxes! Among the middling and 
lower orders of the people, there is the same remarkable want 
of sympathy with nature, or respect for her. ‘They cultivate 
their fields, but never adorn them—they plant, or spare, no 
trees for beauty—but for fuel only, or carpentry—and around 
their cottages, you see no more blossoms and verdure without, 
than cleanliness or neatness within. 

They have treated the human form very much as they have 
the landscape. It is to France we owe the horrible invention, 
or at least the general introduction, of such abominations as wigs, 
hair-powder, coats, waistcoats, and breeches, tight stays, hoop- 
ed petticoats, and high-heeled shoes—of all, in short, that makes 
us laugh or shudder at the pictures of our progenitors, in the 
last century, and that still continues to give such meanness and 
deformity, at least to our male figures, as to render them unfit 
for sculpture, and perilous even for painting. Compared with 
these characteristic French inventions, the ancient dress of all 
the European nations, was both graceful and expressive—the 
Celtic and Sarmatian—the Spanish, the Polish—the Venetian— 
the Russian, the Norwegian. It was either ample and flowing, to 
give dignity and grace to the figure, or tight and succinct, to ex- 
press its form and favour its activity. The French, by which 
it has been unluckily superseded, has no character at all, but 
that of heaviness, meanness, and constraint. ‘The same anti- 
pathy to nature led them to repress and overwhelm her with 
their helps and ornaments, almost from the first moment of 
birth. Infants were manacled in swaddling clothes, and scarce- 
ly allowed to walk, till they were taught to dance. ‘The lec- 
tures of Rousseau, and their recent passion for having every 
thing ‘ @ la Grecque,’ have at last produced some relenting ; 
but we can ourselves remember, when every well-born male 
of seven ycars old, had a tail fastened to the hinder part of its 
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head, and a toupet on its front, with rows of stiff curls en Giles 
de pigeon on each side,—while every female form of the same 
age, was compressed in whalebone stays and iron busks, to the 
danger of suffocation; and all these little wretches, with the 
manners, language, and gestures of persons of sixty, paid set 
compliments to the company, in the second and fourth po- 
sitions ! 

It was, of course, impossible that this contempt for nature 
should not appear in their poetry, and their delineations of pas- 
sion and character. Accordingly, their love is not love, but 
gallantry—their heroism not much better than ostentation— 
and the chief concern of their poetical personages, in all their 
agitations, is rather to maintain their consideration among peo- 

le of their own condition, than to express those emotions 
which level all conditions, and overwhelm all vanities in the 
tide of impetuous feeling. 

These considerations go far to explain why French poetry 
should be different from ours—and, we must add, inferior to it 

—and that from causes that belong to the general character 
and habits of the nation. We must be permitted to say far- 
ther, that they appear, in this as in every thing else, to have less 
force of Imagination, and a less elevated Taste, than most other 
polished nations—incredible as these imputations must appear in 
their ears. . 

That the French lay claim to a greater portion of imagination 
than has been bestowed on any other people, may be learned from 
the gentle accusations they prefer against themselves in certain 
emergencies ; for, in truth, nothing ever goes amiss with them but 
by an excess of this quality! When they draw too hasty conclu- 
sions in argument, or venture imprudently in battle—when they 
linger under despotism out of love to their Sovereign, or overshoot 
the boundaries of human liberty out of philanthropy —when they 
exterminate a rival sect, or deny the existence of a God—when, 
in a single moment, they become all or any thing to excess, 
they lay it to the account of that uncontrollable vivacity which 
hurries them away. ‘ Nous autres Francois nous avons des tétes 
si vives! nous avons tant d’imagination!’—that they cannot sub- 
mit to the rule and compass, ‘like the dull races around them. 
In short, the only defect in their character is too lavish a pro- 
portion of the highest faculty with which creative genius is ens 
dowed! The regularity with which we conduct the common 
concerns of life; the guardian forms with which we surround 
the dearest of our public blessings, are, in their opinion, but 
so many proofs that the English have no imagination; though, 
in their most indulgent humour, they allow we are good ma- 
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chines ourselves, and have produced some that are not altoge- 
ther contemptible. _ This, however, is of less consequence ; but 
it'is quite necessary to observe, that imagination may be predo- 
minant-in two different cases. The one is when it really is 
very abundant; the other, when its antagonist faculty is so weak 
as to'be easily subdued. Now, the antagonist faculty of ima- 
gination is judgment, or the vulgar thing called common sense. 
A very little imagination, therefore, joined to a very little com- 
mon sense, may, in many respects, produce the same derange- 
ment of balance as a large portion of imagination, with a large 
portion of common sense; and we suspect it would not be dif- 
ficult to refer to instances in which imagination seems to act 
too great a part in French affairs, only because reason acts 
too little. 

The language of common life abounds in small metaphors, 
suited to its small occasions; and we should think it ridicu- 
lous either to increase their number, or to exchange them for 
loftier tropes. Yet, one great exercise of French imagina- 
tion is in this department. The story which Sterne relates of 
his French barber, who proposed immersing his periwig in the 
ocean! to show that damp could not uncurl it, is not a bad spe- 
cimen of such grandiloquism. Dipping it in a pail of water 
would have been more natural; but there would have been no 
fancy in that—and this, it seems, was a case for fancy! Even in 
sober reasoning, the French are too apt to take a figure of 
speech for an argument; to assume similitude upon too slight 
grounds; and then to confound this similitude with identity. 
Even in science, the common language is more figurative 
in France than in England; and less vigour, both of thought 
and of expression, is by them deemed necessary in those very 
branches the perfection of which depends upon the accuracy 
of language. Neither is this precipitancy confined to their 
thoughts alone; it influences their most serious actions; and 
they are always ready to enter into any project which promises 
fair to fancy, without reflecting upon its real probability or advan- 
tages. Asa Frenchman once said, ¢ C’est toujours / impossible 
qu'il faut demander au Fran¢ais—et il l’exécutera.’ They treat 
the great affairs of life, in short, with levity, the smaller concerns 
with importance. On the other hand, there are cases in which a 
little more imagination would be acceptable; and the most re- 
markable of these perhaps is the subject of our present considera- 
tion, Poetry. Ofall the nations of the globe, ancient and modern, 
Hebrews, Hindoos, Greeks, Romans, Scandinavians, Italians, 
Spaniards, Germans, English, there is not one that, having any 
poetry at all, does not surpass the French in MOERG Ne origi- 
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nality, sublimity, invention; in a word, in all the qualities 
which are dependent upon reach and grandeur of imagination. 
But, if this faculty were as abundant among them as they pre- 
tend, should we not find it bursting out in poetry, rather than 
in things which are essentially under the dominion of sound judg- 
ment and common sense; in Epic poems rather than in decla- 
rations of the rights of man; in dithyrambic odes, rather than 
in election laws; among dramatic authors rather than deliber- 
ative assemblies? In France, however, the place of these fa- 
culties seems long to have been confounded—and this disloca- 
tion of their imagination is produced as a proof of its actual 
strength and abundance! In what other country would a na- 
tional academy propose the institution of Jury Trial as the 
subject of a prize poem in the nineteenth century ? 

Upon the delicate chapter of Taste we have but little to say, 
after what we have already ventured to remark as to their con- 
tempt for nature, and the way in which they have treated the 
landscape and the costumi of their country. In sculpture, and 
in music, their taste has always been pitiable ; and though their 
country has given birth to some admirable painters, they have 
always been formed, and generally resided abroad—while, for 
nearly a century, the race appears to have been extinct. To 
make amends, however, we do not mean to deny, that they 
have a good taste in millinery, in jewellery, in ornamental fur- 
niture, in fireworks, processions, dances, ceremonies, and grand 
entertainments—that is to say, in all things that belong to pa- 
rade, rather than passion, or to the gratification of vanity, ra- 
ther than the suggestion of lofty emotion. In all the nobler 
arts, we deny that their taste is respectable. 

The last characteristic of French poetry we shall mention is 
that which it derives from the defects of the language: And 
here we do not allude so much to its want of sonorousness or 
melody, as to the poorness of its idiom, and the unpoetical cha- 
racter of the metaphors which enter into its structure. Lan- 
guages, though they at last react upon the intellects of those 
who use them, were originally formed by men; and always 
bear the impress of the spirit from which they proceeded. 
Among an ardent and imaginative people, the commonest ex- 
pressions savour of passion and of fancy, and the idiom itself 
breathes of poetry. In a colder and more courtly tribe, it takes 
a tinge of precision and politeness, and grows up into an apt 
instrument for flattery or facetiousness. It was the lot of French 
poetry, from the beginning, to be under the patronage of cour- 
tiers. The madrigals and ballads in which the Muse there 
made her essay, were composed for Princesses, and sung in the 
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courts of kings. From the time of Louis XTI., there are the 
clearest traces of this; and the fashion was continued through 
the whole reign of Louis XIV. The judge whose opinion 
Boileau and Racine courted the most, was the Monarch; and, 
next to him, the Princes of the Blood ; and then, in succession, 
the Ducs et Pairs de France, and the gentlemen of his court 
and household. Such was ¢heir public; and the language 
which was not current there, could not be used in poetry! But 
is it not better that a thousand exuberances, nay, that some 
daring improprieties should occasionally disfigure speech, than 
that passion should be deprived of half its eloquence; or that a 
language should be prescribed to the soul, by cold academies 
and heartless courts? Our neighbours, however, judge so very 
differently, that there are few things of which they are more 
vain than the courtliness of their poetical diction. Whenever a 
stranger happens not to feel as much rapture as they express 
for their poets, he is told that a foreigner cannot feel the 
beauties and the finesses of the French language. Now, no- 
thing, we think, can be so certain, as that the poetry which 
consists chiefly in the beauties and finesses of language must be 
the lowest of all poetry—and the language of which the beau- 
ties are the most difficult to discover, the most unpoetical of lan- 
guages. The essence of poetry consists in sentiment, passion, 
imagery, and the universal feelings which are dependent upon 
no turns of expression ; and which, in whatever garb they may 
be disguised, are instantly recognised as the disjyecta membra of 
the poet. How comes it, we would ask, that Homer is ad- 
mired by all nations? Are there no jinesses in the language 
of that poetical patriarch which a stranger cannot feel ? Have 
Sophocles, Eschylus, Virgil, Horace, none of these ?—or the 
inspired strains of the Hebrews, although they had no acade- 
my? Certainly it appears to us, that a residence of a year or 
two in any country, with a good will to learn its dialect, must 
do more to let us into these mysteries, than twice the time em- 

loyed among dead authors. Neither do we conceive the French 
Caamie to be so much more atticised than that of Athens, that 
its beauties and finesses are inscrutable to all whose first breath 
was not drawn in the atmosphere of Paris. 

Upon those principles relating to imagination, taste and lan- 
guage, the heartlessness of French poetry, and its want of 
originality, sublimity, invention, force, are easily explained. 
Twenty-seven millions of men could not be found in Europe, 
who, in proportion to the antiquity and the degree of their ci- 
vilization, have produced so small a number of poets,—and 
whose poets have received so small a share of inspiration. Be- 
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fore Corneille, very few had given proof of strong and true 
genius, or have left any durable and still admired monuments 
of their art: while, long before that period, we had poets in 
Britain, one of whom never was equalled, and many have not 
yet been excelled. 

It is owing to these circumstances, we believe, and is a new 
proof of the truth with which they are alleged, that great poe- 
tical genius has indicated itself both among the uneducated 
and among the very young, much more frequently in England 
than in the neighbouring country. The inspiration with us is 
too strong to be repressed by the want of due utterance—or, 
rather, the utterance which is prompted from such a source, 
has always commanded our admiration. There, it would seem, 
that, to please academies, one must have studied in academies 
—and that no knowledge of the heart could atone for the want 
of familiarity with the tone of good company. They have, 
indeed, one, La Grand Chancel, who is famous for having writ- 
ten some trash called a comedy, at nine years of age—and one 
carpenter, Adam Billaut, who wrote vulgar verses, with some 
applause, in the time of Louis XIV. But what are these to 
our instances of Cowley, Pope, Chatterton, and Kirke White, 
for precocity—or SHAKESPEARE himself, Burns, Hogg, or Bloom- 
field, for genius, in the humblest condition ? The progress of 
refinement with us has been so far from either repressing the 
feelings of the peasant, or making the polite fastidious, that it 
has produced just the opposite effects—as, in truth, it ought al- 
ways to do. 

‘The remarks which we have made apply to the French po- 
etry of the two last centuries—to the only poetry, in short, 
which the French themselves now read, or call upon others to 
admire. Yet, it would be unjust not to acknowledge, that it 
was to them that all Europe was indebted for its first poetical 
impulse—and that the romantic literature which distinguishes 
the genius of modern Europe from that of classical antiquity, 
originated with the Trouveurs and Conteurs—the Jongleurs and 
Menestrels of Provence. 

We cannot stop now to give any history of this gay science 
—which proceeded with such brilliant success, that a regular 
academy was established for its cultivation in ‘Toulouse, before 
the end of the 12th century, and its spirit transmitted, almost 
at the same time, into all the kingdoms of Europe. Sarmiento * 
has indeed attempted to show, that this new kind of poetry, 


* Memorias para la Historia de la Poesia Espagnola. Madrid, 


1775. 
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having been introduced into Spain by the Moofs, first passed 
through Catalonia into Provence, where, meeting no doubt 
with singular success, it soon spread over all France, and after- 
wards-returned by way of Toulouse to Barcelona—and thence 
to Andalusia, where it had begun. We do not think, however, 
that there is any evidence of this Moorish origin, sufficient to im 
peach. the originality of the Provencal poets—and, though it is 
not less true than remarkable, that, so early as the 12th century, 
the Romancero General, and other collections, exhibit an ttibredlt 
ble quantity of Spanish poems of the new school, yet the very 
name of La Gaia Ciencia, by which it is there distinguished, 
seems sufficiently to attest its origin—and it is recorded by Sar 
miento himself, that the King of Arragon, in the 14th century, 
procured from the King of France two professors of poetry 
from Toulouse, who were settled at Barcelona for the better en- 
couragement of the poetical art, at that time considered of such 
national importance. 

It would be useless, for any purpose we have now in view, to 
trace the progress or decline, whichever it may be called, of 
French. poetry, from the age of the Troubadours down to that 
of Corneille and Racine, with whom it is supposed to have at- 
tained its perfection. It seems to have been in the reign of 
Louis XII., when Octavien de St Gelais translated the Odyssey 
and the Epistles of Ovid, that it took a decided turn towards 
classical themes and models; and in the time of Henry IL, 
Jodelle obtained such honour for his tragedies in the taste of the 
ancients, that he was hailed as a second /Mschylus, and presented, 
in the true style of academic pedantry, with a goat and garlands! 
The reign of Henri IV. seems to have been the most prolific of 
French poetry. It was then that Du Bartas published his 
poem on the Creation, entitled ‘ La Premiere Semaine, ’ which, 
it is said, went through thirty editions in six years,—though no 
one, we suppose, has had courage to read it through for the 
last century. Then also flourished the most fertile of all the 
French poets, Hardi, who is said to have written not less than 
six hundred plays. We do not pretend to know much about 
them: But we find Lacretelle, in the true spirit of his nation, 
congratulating them upon the fact, which we certainly do not 
question, that Hardi never reached any of the fine flights of 
Shakespeare,—since such an elevation, he observes, with his 
great popularity, might have prevented the French drama from 
asserting its present glorious analogy to that of Greece! Mal- 
herbe, who follows close on this era, brings us down at once to 
Racan, Meinard, and Voiture, who were the immediate precur- 
sors of Corneille. 

VOL, XXXVII. NO. 74, Dd 
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Corneille was undoubtedly a great and original genius; and, 
in what we have ventured to say of the general want of nature 
and of genuine and varied passion in French poetry, we must 
not be understood as wishing to deal unjustly either by him or 
his illustrious successors. They were men of taste and talent 
unquestionably ; and fine and accomplished writers in the best 
sense of the words; and, though we can never allow them to be 
beings of the same order with the great master-spirits of our 
own land, or fit to be set in comparison with our Shakespeares, 
our Miltons, our Spensers, or even our Drydens, we readily 
admit, that they would be bright ornaments in the literature of 
any country, and that they fully rival, and even outshine, some 
of the greatest lights of our own. The peculiarities of their no- 
tions of dramatic excellence form too large a theme to be enter- 
ed upon here; we may probably take it up separately on some 
future occasion; but, at present, we shall merely say, that the 
plays of Corneille, Racine and Voltaire, are decidedly superior 
to any English plays that have been written in imitation of 
them. Boileau, we think, is at least equal to Pope in his satires, 
his criticisms, his imitations of the polite writers of antiquity, 
and the graces and pregnant brevity of his style. He was al- 
so the master and model of Pope in all these particulars; and 


is therefore entitled to be considered as his superior. But he 
could not have written the epistle of Eloisa to Abelard—nor the 
grander passages in the Essay on Man—nor have made such a 
splendid and lofty poem as Pope has of the translation of the 
Iliad. The task of rivalling, and perhaps excelling, that great 


undertaking, was reserved for De Lille We have nothing to 
set against La Fontaine, the most wnigue, and, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Moliere, the most original, of all French poets. 
Nor can we honestly pretend to find, in the lighter pieces of 
Prior, Pope and Swift, any adequate counterpart to that great 
treasure of light and gracetul poetry, poésies légeres, which is to 
be found in Chaulieu, Gresset, Gentil Bernard, Dorat, Bouf- 
filer, Parny, and the more careless productions of Voltaire. In 
short, we are not much disposed to deny, that the French poets 
of Louis XIV. are fully equal to the English poets of Queen 
Anne. But that was by no means the golden age of our poetry ; 
on the contrary, we have always maintained, that the turn it 
then took to the French models was an aberration from its na- 
tural course of advancement, and, in reality, a depravation of 
its purity, produced by the temporary ascendency of the foreign 
taste of the Court after the Restoration. It was the occasion, 
however, of adding an additional province to the domain of Eng- 
lish talent. But in less than a century, this comparatively nar- 
row district was completely occupied and explored; and, after 
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having carried that sort of excellence which depends on purity 
of diction and precision and fineness of thought, to the limited 
height which it is ever destined to attain, the aspiring and pro- 
gressive Genius of our poetry fell back upon its native models 
of the 17th century,—where alone it could find a boundless field 
of adventure, and an inexhaustible harvest of glory. In France, 
when the same narrow limits had once been reached, in the 
days of Racine and Voltaire, they had no richer or sweeter 
models to fall back upon—no perennial springs of melodious 
passion and fancy in their earlier poets, to which they might 
recur, when the schoolboy task of classical imitation was done : 
But finding themselves at once at the end of their career, they 
had nothing for it but to declare that they had attained perfec- 
tion! and that their only remaining care must be to degenerate 
as little as possible from the unprecedented elevation they had 
gained |! 

In this condition, accordingly, their poetry remained for the 
better part of a century—stationary at the best, even in the 
hands of Voltaire, and, since his death, confessedly declining 
or extinct—and fated, according to the universal creed of the 
nation, never, by any possibility, to advance beyond the bounds 
which had been assigned to it by the wits and critics of Louis 
XIV. The mighty agitation produced by the Revolution— 
the passions it set loose—the premium which it seemed to set 
upon talents of all descriptions—and the vast additional num-~ 
bers to whom it opened the career of ambition, might have 
been expected to break this ‘ numbing spell’ upon the genius 
of the nation, and to have excited its poets to new topics and 
new flights of inspiration. Unfortunately, however, no such 
effect has followed. The atrocious days of the Revolution 
were tvo full of suffering and terror to allow much scope to the 
pleasing emotions which form the springs and the food of po- 
etry—and, under Bonaparté, the active duties of war engrossed 
all the aspiring talent of the country; while the sternness of 
his military sway repressed all those noble and enthusiastic feel- 
ings with which the Muse might otherwise have pursued the 
triumphs of a free people. It is chiefly since his downfal— 
since the restoration of peace has forced ambitious and ardent 
spirits into other contentions than those of arms, and the di- 
vided state of public opinion has given exaggerated sentiments 
a power of inflammation that they never beture possessed, that 
poetry has again become an object of national attention, and 
regained a part of its fire at least, if not of its elegance, in be- 
ing made subservient to the views of contending factions. 

‘it is chiefly in the form of dramatic pieces that the new race 
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of poets make their appeal to the feelings or prejudices of the 
eee that for very obvious reasons. The stage, indeed, 

as always been the favourite haunt of the French Muse—partly, 
perhaps, because she was conscious that the strains she inspired 
required all the aid of scenic pomp, graceful declamation, 
and the concentrated enthusiasm of assembled multitudes—but 
chiefly, we believe, because no French author who can possibly 
obtain it, will ever forego the delight of hearing himself de- 
claimed before a crowded audience, and inhaling, in his own 
proper person, the intoxicating vapours of his glory, warm as 
they rise from the hearts and voices of his admirers. In the pre- 
sent situation of the country, however, there are strong additional 
reasons for this predilection. At Paris, the stage has always been 
the mouthpiece of popular feeling—and every allusion, however 
faint or remote, to passing events, or discussions of national im-. 
portance, is seized upon with a furious vehemence, and made 
the oracle of opinion. Nay, this is often done without any 
wish or purpose in the author; and applications are made, and 
allusions fastened upon him by his hearers, which never entered 
into his imagination. In a recent instance (at the representa- 
tion of the Vépres Siciliennes of M. Delavigne), a single phrase, 
which the author solemnly protested to have been purely casual, 
was in this manner interpreted into a political insinuation, and 
at once raised him and his play to a height of glory which they 
could never otherwise have reached. It is not often, however, 
that the authors are thus innocent of the factions into the ser- 
vice of which their writings are pressed :—on the contrary, it is 
to this ready and perilous course of popularity that the greater 
part of them direct the whole force of their talents. Sharing, 
as he generally does, in no common degree, in the violent heats 
and exasperations by which their country is now unhappily 
divided, the Poet naturally takes a more exaggerated, or, it 
may be, a more exalted view of them. A passion for inde- 
pendence, love of country, and hatred of foreign influence, are 
the consequent topics of his verses. Politics, in short, have 
now usurped the place once occupied by Love, and, like that 
tender passion, appear en premicre ligne :—though with infi- 
nitely more hazard of leading to pernicious effects. It is right 
that patriotic principles should be inculcated from the stage; 
but when the theatre is made a forum for the display of na- 
tional antipathies, it is degraded from its most noble purposes. 
Yet such appears its chief use at present. ‘ To improve our 
virtuous sensibility’—Blair’s happy definition of the object of 
tragedy—is no longer the aim of the French stage. The old 
system and the old pieces are, compuratively speaking, thrown 
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aside. Subjects chosen from ancient history are now alto- 
gether abandoned; * and the example of their best authors is 
in this respect disregarded. Corneille and Racine both re- 
jected their national history; and even Voltaire cannot be said 
to have written a national tragedy; for though French names 
are to be found in Adelaide du Guesclin and Zaire, all beyond 
them is fabulous. La Harpe and Ducis followed the ancient 
models ; and it was left to a far inferior person to make the first 
experiment of the style, which has now superseded every other. 
The incoherent and complicated plots and inelegant style of 
Dubelloy, were pardoned for the sake of the patriotic feeling 
excited by The Szege of Calais and Gaston de Bayard. The 
progress of discontent opened the way still wider for the advance- 
ment of this national style; and the name of Country, so full 
of inspiration at all times, but most in the days of contention 
for national rights, was once more destined to exercise its magi- 
cal influence in France. It is not, however, our intention to 
discuss either the dramatic or the political merits of the trage- 
dies to which we have alluded, but rather to give our readers a 
general notion of the present state of Poetry among our neigh- 
bours—abstracted as far as possible both from the peculiarities 
of their dramatic system, and the perturbations of their political 
dissensions. 


* Sylla and Regulus, two recent tragedies, may seem exceptions to 
this rule. But even these pieces come, in some measure, within it ; 
for their object—at least the audience will have it so—is merely to re- 
present the late Emperor under two remarkable aspects—his abdica- 
tion and his banishment. In Sylla, Talma carries the resemblance 
even to his wig! and the effect is prodigious! It is a fact, scarcely 
credible, that the Government ordered this performer, after the first 
night’s representation, to abstain from the action of carrying his 
hands behind his back, an occasional habit of the late Emperor! A 
more rational, or at least less ludicrous consideration, induced the 
Censors to suppress the following passages, in the part of Sylla. 

* C’était trop peu pour moi des lauriers de la guerre, 
Je voulais une gloire et plus rare et plus chére ; 
Rome, en proie aux fureurs des partis triomphans, 
Mourante sous les coups de ses propres enfans, 
Invoquait 4 la fois mon bras et mon génie ; 

Je me fis Dictateur: Je sauvai la patrie.’ 
” . . * 
J'ai gouverné le monde a mes ordres soumis, 
Et j'impose silence 4 tous mes ennemis ; 
Leur haine ne saurait atteindre ma mémoire 
J’ai mis entre eux et moi l'abime de ma gloire. ’ 
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Upon this principle, we have selected the three works named 
at the head of this article, as the representatives of the differ- 
ent modifications of that genus to which they all belong. It 
might not, perhaps, be altogether fanciful to consider them also 
as epitomes of the three ercat political sects, into which France 
is now divided; and which, at this moment, extend their influ- 
ence, and give their tone and colouring to every branch of li- 
terature and science. The Aristocratical, the Constitutional, 
the Republican, have their followers alike in metaphysics and 
morals, medicine and mechanics, philosophy and poetry. The 
pervading spirit of all is party spirit; and the common object, 
political purpose. The fierceness of opinion on the relative 
merits of the candidates for literary fame, in whatever walk 
they may choose, is only equalled by its obstinacy; and it is 
but in the three cases of extraordinary merit which we have 
selected, that merit has been universally felt and acknowledged. 
All parties allow the elevation of De Lamartine, the energy of 
Delavigne, the gaiety and wit of Beranger. The first may be 
considered as the poetical representative of the high Aristo- 
cracy—the Church-and-State class—the Throne-and- Altar set 
—the Ultras in fact. The second is looked on as the oracle of 
independence—the champion of nationality—the bard of the 
Liberals;—ond the third is by every one regarded as the poet 
of the People. In all these nominations, the first is the only 
one which is perhaps arbitrary and gratuitous on the part of the 
public. For certainly we can discover nothing in M. de La- 
martine’s writings in sympathy with the exaggerated tone of the 
party that has identified him with themselves. But his rivals 
in popularity bear the impress, in every line, of the fitness of 
their respective allotments. 

The * Meditations poétiques’ consist of about twenty short 
picces, the reflections of the poet on various subjects of meta- 
physical discussion. The general character of these effusions 
is a pious melancholy ; and they are evidently emanations from a 
mind deeply imbued with religious enthusiasm, the most ele- 
vated and overflowing fount of poetry. But his enthusiasm, 
though often running into excess, is always free from violence 
or fury; and resembles more the solemn tone of feeling, which 
prompted the Choruses of Athalie and Esther—those streams of 
purest piety pouring itself forth in verse---than the turbid in- 
spiration which found utterance in the ravings of Le Brun. 
But the leading distinction of M. De Lamartine’s poetry in 
France is the boldness of its versification, which has not a little 
startled the worshippers of the old school, and has never before 
been tolerated to so great an extent. There is a frequent and 
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happy incorrectness in the arrangement of his rhymes ; and in 
lace of the lucid insipidity, which characterizes the poetry of 
is country, that which he C. given us, is tinged with the vague 
intensity, so effective in this kind of composition, when (to use 
the expression of a French writer) it makes itself felt as the 
soul, and not as the body, of the verse. 

We place high also on the list of M. De Lamartine’s merits, 
what his countrymen would certainly call a fault, if they had sufli- 
cient candour to acknowledge it at all—his ample borrowings 
from English writers. We have no objection to see the poetry 
of I’rance enriched by imitations of British writers, nor even by 
the occasional naturalization of their thoughts. Original ideas 
can never lose their allegiance to their native soil, any more than 
their authors, by a forced or voluntary expatriation. The first 
will be always the legitimate subjects of our literature, as the 
latter of our government; and there never will be wanting 
critics or consuls to claim both the one and the other. M. De 
Lamartine may therefore draw as freely upon our poets, as both 
he and all the writers of his country have done upon those 
of antiquity, without any risk of a protest, on our parts at 
least. On the general point of borrowing—‘ that badge of all 
his tribe ’—we have a well-known latitude of opinion. All good 
poets we hold to have been great imitators ; and their practice 
is sufficient to excuse the little and the indifferent also. To the 
latter classes, M. De Lamartine does not certainly belong; and 
we hope to see him arrive to such a station, as will entitle him 
to be ranked among the first. We think him unquestionably 
the best of living French poets; and that our readers may be 
enabled to judge of the value of that praise, we shall now select 
a few examples from what appear to us the best of the pieces 
before us. The following is part of the fourth Méditation, 
entitled § L’ Immortalité,’ which is perhaps the most sustained, 
if not the most striking, of any. 

‘ Le soleil de nos jours palit dés son aurore, 
Sur nos fronts languissants a peine il jette encore, 
Quelques rayons tremblants qui combattent la nuit ; 
L’ombre croit, le jour meurt, tout s’efface et tout fuit ! 

Q’un autre 4 cet aspect frissone ou s’attendrisse, 

Qu’il recule en tremblant des bords du précipice, 
Qu'il ne puisse de loin entendre sans frémir 
Le triste chant des morts tout prét 4 retentir, 
Les soupirs étouffés d’une amante ou d'un frére 
Suspendus sur les bords de son lit funéraire, 
On lairain gémissant dont les sons éperdus 
Agnoncent aux mortels qu'un malheureux n'est plus! 


Souvent, tu t’en souviens; dans cet heureux sdjour 
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O3 naquit d'un regard notre immortel amour, 
Tantét sur les sommets de ces rochers antiques, 
Tantdt aux bords déserts des lacs mélancoliques, 
Sur l’aile du desir, loin du monde emportés, 

Je plongeois avec toi dans ces obscurités. 

Les ombres a long plis descendant des montagnes, 
Un moment a nos yeux déroboient les campagnes ; 
Mais bientét s’avancant sans éclat et sans bruit, 

Le chceur mystérieux des astres de la nuit, 

Nous rendant les objets voilés 4 notre vue, 

De ses molles lueurs revétoit l’étendue ; 

Telle, en nos temples saints par le jour éclairés, 
Quand les rayons du soir palissent par degrés, 

La lampe, répandant sa pieuse lumieré, 

D’un jour plus recueilli remplit le sanctuaire.’ 

Ah! si dans ces instants ou l’ame fugitive 

S’élance et veut briser le sein qui la captive, 

Ce Dieu, du haut du ciel répondant a nos veeux, 
D’un trait libérateur nous eut frappés tous deux ! 
Nos ames, d’un seul bond remontant vers leur source, 
Ensemble auroient franchi les mondes dans leur course, 
A travers Il’infini, sur l’aile de l'amour, 

Elles auroient monté comme un rayon du jour, 

Et jusqu’d Dieu lui-méme arrivant éperdues, 

Se seroient dans sons sein pour jamais confondues ! 
Ces veux nous trompoient-ils ? au néant destinés, 
Est-ce pour le néant que les étres sont nés ? 
Partageant le destin du corps qui la recéle, 

Dans la nuit du tombeau I’ame s’engloutit-elle ? 
Tombe-t-elle en poussiére ? ou, préte a s’énvoler 
Comme un son qui n’est plus, va-t-elle s’éxhaler ? 
Aprés un vain soupir, aprés l’adieu supréme, 

De tout ce qui t’aimoit, n’est-il plus rien qui t'aime ?.. . 
Ah! sur ce grand secret n’interroge qui toi ! 

Vois mourir ce qui t’aime, Elvire, et réponds-moi !’ 


The piece called * Souvenir’ contains much of the same 
tenderness of this last extract. It is addressed also to his de- 
parted mistress, real or imaginary ;—and we pass it by with re- 
gret, to make room for another poem, which is a still better 
proof of the author’s force of expression, and justness of feel~ 


ing. 


‘La Giorre. A un Poéte Exilé. 
¢ Généreux favoris des filles de mémoire, 
Deux sentiers differents devant vous vont s’ouvrir : 
L’un conduit au Bonheur, l’autre méne a la Gloire ; 
Mortels, il faut choisir. 
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Ton sort, 6 Manoel! * suivit la loi commune ; 

La muse t’énivra de précoces faveurs ; 

Tes jours furent tissus de gloire et d’infortune, 
Et tu verses des pleurs ! 


Rougis plutét, rougis d’envier au vulgaire 

Le stérile repos dont son coeur est jaloux : 

Les Dieux ont fait pour lui tous les biens de la terre, 
Mais la lyre est 4 nous. 


Les siécles sont a toi, le monde est ta patrie. 

Quand nous ne sommes plus, notre ombre a des autels, 

Oi le juste avenir prépare a ton génie 
Des honneurs immortels. 

Ainsi l’aigle suberbe au sejour du tonnerre 

S’elance ; et soutenant son vol audacieux, 

Semble dire aux mortels: Je suis né sur la terre, 
Mais je vis dans les cieux. 


Oui, la gloire t’attend ; mais arréte, et contemple 
A quel prix on pénétre en ses parvis sacrés ; 
Vois : l’'infortune assise 4 la porte du temple 

En garde les degrés. 


Ici, c’est ce vieillard que l’ingrate Ionie 
A vu de mers en mers promener ses malheurs : 
Aveugle, il ‘mendioit au prix de son génie 
Un pain mouillé de pleurs. 
La, le Tasse, brilé d’une flamme fatale, 
Expiant dans les fers sa gloire et son amour, 
Quand il va recueillier la palme triomphale 
Descend au noir séjour. 


Par-tout des malheureux, des proscrits, des victimes, 

Luttant contre le sort ou contre les bourreaux ! 

On diroit que le ciel aux cceurs plus magnanimes 
Mesure plus de maux. 


Impose donc silence aux plaintes de ta lyre, 

Des cceurs nés sans vértu |’infortune est l’écueil ; 

Mais toi, roi détréné, que ton malheur t’inspire 
Un généreux orgueil ! 

Que t’importe aprés tout que cet ordre barbare 

T’enchaine loin des bords qui furent ton berceau ? 

Que t’importe en quels lieux le destin te prépare 
Un glorieux tombeay ? 


* The Poet here addressed was, with regard to his fate and mis- 


fortunes, a second Camoens. Banished for some political offence, 
he died in great distress a few years ago, having been a long time 4 


pensioner on the scanty bounty of the French Government. 
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Ni l'exil, ni les fers de ces tyrans du Tage 
N’enchaineront ta gloire aux bords oi tu mourras : 
Lisbonne la réclame, et Voila l’héritage 

Que tu lui laisseras ! 


Ceux qui l’ont méconnu pleureront le grand homme ; 

Athéne a des proscrits ouvre son Panthéon ; 

Coriolan expire, et les enfans de Rome 
Revandiquent son Nom. 


Aux rivages des morts avant que de descendre, 

Ovide léve aux ciel ses suppliantes mains : 

Aux Sarmates grossiers il a légué sa cendre, 
Et sa gloire aux Romains.’ 

These are admirable stanzas, and unquestionably the breath- 
ings of a noble and independent spirit. In the verses entitled, 
* Le Golfe de Baya,’ which are throughout remarkable for the 
melody of their versification, we were struck by the following 
lines—so much in unison with those just cited. 

* O de la liberté vieille et sainte patrie ! 

Terre autrefois féconde en sublimes vertus ! 

Sous d’indignes Césars maintenant asservie, 

Ton empire est tombé ! tes héros ne sont plus! 
Mais dans ton sein l’ame agrandie, 

Croit sur leurs monuments respirer leur génie, 

Comme on respire encore dans un temple aboli 
La Majesté du dieu dont il étoit rempli !’ 


Whoever reads these lines, with his thoughts turned towards 
the present state of Italy, will feel the truth of the expression, 
as well as the beauty of the verse—and wonder how the up- 
holders of the ‘ ignoble Czsars’ dare claim companionship of 
sentiment with a poet who writes thus. 

We can now but point out a few more of the ‘ Méditations’ 
which we approve the most. These are, ‘ La Foi,’ * La Priére,’ 
and ‘ La Semaine Sainte,’ for their pious solemnity of feelin 
and expression; and ‘ Le Golfe de Baya,’ and ‘ Le lac de 
B****,’ for their harmonious tone. The Ninth Méditation, 
called * L’ Enthousiasme, ’ is forcible and good, but an evident 
imitation of Rousseau’s Ode to the Comte de Luc—and ‘ Le 
Chretien Mourant’ and *‘ L’Homme’ are, as their titles betray, 
borrowed, both in name and matter, from Pope. ‘The latter of 
these pieces, being addressed to Lord Byron, has acquired an 
extraordinary celebrity in France. We have seen a translation 
of it published in Paris; * and it is certainly a production of 


* This translation, by Mr T. C. Grattan, appeared in the 6th 
Number of the Paris Monthly Review, a work Jately established in 
that city by a Society of English gentlemen, 
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very great power. We think it, however, a striking instance 
of that excess which we stated as the occasional consequence 
of M. de Lamartine’s enthousiasme. It begins thus— 
‘ Toi dont le monde encore ignore le vrai nom, 
Esprit mystérieux, mortel, ange ou demon.’ 

Now, we object strongly to this affluence of epithet; and we 
think that even the neutralizing encomiums which follow the 
censures on our illustrious countryman, are not sufficient to re- 
deem M. De Lamartine from the character of bad taste which 
this calling of names stamps on him. We give, however, the 
concluding lines, which are certainly among the finest and most 
spirited of the volume. 

‘ Ah! si jamais ton luth, amolli par tes pleurs, 
Soupiroit sous tes doigts lhymne de tes douleurs, 
Ou si du sein profond des ombres éternelles, 

Comme un ange tombé, tu secouois tes ailes, 

Et prennant vers le jours un lumineux essor, 

Parmi les cheurs sacrés tu t’asseyois encor ; 

Jamais, jamais l’écho de la céleste voite, 

Jamais ces harpes d’or que Dieu Jiu-méme écoute, 
Jamais des séraphins les cheeurs mélodieux 

De plus divins accords n’auroient ravi les cieux ! 
Courage! enfant déchu d'une race divine, 

Tu portes sur ton front ta suberbe origine! 

Tout homme, en te voyant, reconnoit dans tes yeux, 
Un rayon éclipsé de la splendeur des cieux ! 

Roi des chants immortels, reconnois-toi-toi-méme ! 
Laisse aux fils de la nuit le donte et le blasphéme ; 
Dédaigne un faux encens qu’on t’offre de si bas, 

La gloire ne peut-étre ou la vertu n’est pas. 

Viens reprendre ton rang dans ta splendeur premiere, 
Parmi ces purs enfants de gloire et de lumiére, 

Que d’un souffle choisi Dieu voulut animer, 

Et qu'il fit pour chanter, pour croire et pour aimer !’ 

But we must now pass from M. De Laimartine, to the Elegies 
of M. Delavigne; and we must enter our protest, at starting, 
against the affectation of their title. We are much disposed to 
quarrel with a title-page that requires an explanation; and the 
one in question is in this predicament. Our readers may re- 
collect in ‘ Le Voyage d’Anacharsis,’ the Elegies on the Mise 
fortunes of Messenia; and we have now to inform them, that 
M. Delavigne, writing on the reverses of France, has thought 
proper, on this hint, to adopt for his Elegies the title of Mes- 
séniennes! He says, in a short advertisement, ‘ J’ai cru pou- 
‘ voir emprunter a Barthélemy le titre de Messéniennes, pour 
‘ qualifier un genre de poésies nationales qu’on n’a pas encore 
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‘ essayé d’introduire dans notre littérature.’ Now, there can 
be certainly no reasonable objection to Mr Delavigny’s chaunt- 
ing the unsuccessful battles of his country, any more than to 
Tyrteus, or Callinus, or any other poet ancient or modern. 
But as to the title, we consider it about as fitting to the subject, 
as if an English writer had given to an ode on the Victory of 
Trafalgar, the name of ¢ Athenian,’ because the Athenians of 
old composed war-hymns to celebrate the triumphs of Platea 
or Salamis. We must not, however, dispute with M. Dela- 
vigne on the threshold of our acquaintance, particularly on a 
mere point of taste—a matter so arbitrary and undefined. We 
prefer, rather, to let him prove in his own words, how little 
cause of quarrel we have with him on other grounds. 

This author, with much poetical power and an abundant 
stock of enthusiasm, is in style, sentiment, and feeling, an ab- 
solute contrast to his rival, whose work we have been discussing. 
The inspiration which the one has found in piety, the other 
has drawn from patriotism. Love of country and hatred of 
foreigners have naturally led to extravagant bursts in the Elegies 
of Delavigne, which are as false in point of fact, as they are 
fine in point of poetry. But the great proportion of these writ- 
ings are energetic effusions of a youthful and passionate sensi- 
bility, which, pouring like a torrent from a brain filled with 
aspirations after freedom, and hatred of slavery, may be easily 
pardoned if they sometimes overflow their proper bounds. 

The first Elegy ‘ on the Battle of Waterloo,’ open thus: 

* Ils ne sont plus! laissez en paix leur cendre ! 
Par d’injustes clameurs ces braves outragés 
A se justifier n’ont pas voulu descendre ; 
Mais un seul jour les a vengés : 
Ils sont tous morts pour vous défendre ! 


Que dis-je? Quel Frangais n’a repandu des larmes 
Sur nos défenseurs expirants ? 
Prét a revoir les rois qu'il regretta vingt ans, 
Quel vieillard n’a rougi du malheur de nos armes ? 
En pleurant ces guerriers par le destin trahis, 
Quel vieillard n’a senti s’éveiller dans son ame 
Quelque reste assoupi de cette antique flamme 
Qui l’embrasait pour son pays ! 
Cachez-moi ces soldats sous le nombre accablés, 
Domptéz par la fatigue, écrasés par la foudre, 
Ces membres palpitants dispersés sur la poudre, 
Ces cadavres amoncelés ! 
Eloignez de mes yeux ce monument funeste 
De la fureur des nations : 
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© mort! épargne ce qui reste. 
Varus! rends-nous nos !égions ! 





Les coursiers frappés d'épouvante, 

Les chefs et les soldats “pars, 

Nos aigles et nos étendards 

Souillés d’une fange sanglante, 

Insultés par les léopards, 

Les blessés mourant sur les chars !— 
Tout se presse sans ordre, et la foule incertaine, 

Qui se tourmente en vains efforts, 

S’agite, se heurte, se traine, 

Et laisse aprés soi dans la plaine, 

Du sang, des débris et des morts. 


Parmi des tourbillons de flamme et de fumée, 
O douleur! quel spectacle 4 mes yeux vient s offrir ? 
Le battallion sacré, seul devant une armée, 
S’arréte pour mourir ! 
C’est en vain que, surpris d’une vertu si rare, 
Les vainqueurs dans leurs mains retiennent le trépas ; 
Fier de le conquérir, il y court, s’en empare ; 
La GARDE, avait-il dit, MEURT—ET NE SE REND PAS. 




















On dit qu’en les voyant couchés sur la poussiere, 
D’un respect douloureux frappé par tant d’exploits, 
L’ennemi, |’ceil fixé sur leur face guerriére, 

Les regarda sans peur pour la premiére fois !’ 

The whole of what we have here cited is spirited and heart- 
stirring poetry; and its being in a great measure fabulous, does 
not rob it of its claim to delight us as such. The reader of the 
assertion in these lines, that ‘ the guards stood alone before an 
army,’ must not look to history for its confirmation. ‘The me- 
morable piece of quackery, marked in our extract, as in the 
original, in capitals, has been notoriously contradicted by 
General Cambrone, to whom, on its invention, it was attribut- 
ed ;—and as for the last quatrain, it is one of those harmless ¢ on 
dits’ that are very pardonable in a beaten foe. But Mr Dela- 
vigne is much less to be excused, though still with every allow- 
ance for his feelings on the occasion, when he wanders yet 
wider from the facts, in his elegy ‘ sur la dévestation du musée 
et des monuments.’ Any thing but a breach of veracity was to 
be looked for in this poem, considering its commencement. 




















‘ La sainte vérité qui m’échauffe et m’inspire, 
Ecarte et foule aux pieds les voiles impostures : 
Ma muse de nos maux flétrira les auteurs, 
Dussé-je voir briser ma lyre 
Par le glaive insolent de nos libérateurs. ’ 
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The author immediately proceeds to give the following com- 
mentary on this text, inspired by ‘ holy Truth.’ 


‘ 





Od vont ces chars pesants conduits par leurs cohortes ? 
Sous les voites du Louvre ils marchent a pas lents : 

Ils s'arrétent devant ses portes ; 
Viennent-ils lui ravir ses sacrés ornaments ? 

Muses, penchez vos tétes abattues : 


Du siécle de Léon les chefs-d’ceuvre divins 
Sous un ciel sans clarté suivront les froids Germains ; 
Les vaisseaux d’ Albion attendent nos statues. 

Des profanateurs inhumains 
Vont-ils anéantir tant de veiiles savantes ? 
Porteront-ils le fer sur les toiles vivantes, 

Que Raphaél anima de ses mains ? 
Dieu du jour, Dieu des vers, i/s brisent ton image. 
Cen est fait : la victoire et la divinité 

Ne couronnent plus ton visage 

D'une double immortalité. 
C’en est fait :— 


Je crois entendre encor les clameurs des soldats 
Entrainant la jeune immortelle : * 

Le fer a mutilé ses membres délicats ; 

Helas! elle sembiait, et plus chaste et plus belle, 
Cacher sa honte entre leurs bras. 


L’étranger qui nous trompe écrase impunément 

La justice et Ja toi sous le glaive étouffées ; 

Il ternit pour jamais sa splendeur d'un moment. 

Il triomphe en barbare et brise nos trophées : 
Que cet orgueil est misérable et vain! 

Croit-il anéantir tous nos titres de gloire ? 

On peut les effacer sur le marbre on l’airain ; 

Qui les effacera du livre de lhistoire ? 


Ah! tant que le soleil luira sur vos états 

Il en doit éclairer d'impérissables marques. 

Comment disparaitront, 6 suberbes monarques, 

Ces champs ou les lauriers croissaient pour nos soldats ? 

Allez, détruisez donc tant de cités royales 

Dont les clefs d’or suivaient nos pompes triomphales ; 
Comblez ces fleuves écumants 

Qui nous ont opposé d’impuissantes barriéres ; 

Applanissez ces monts dont les rochers fumants 
Tremblaient sous nos foudres guerriéres. 








* The Venus de Medicis. 
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Voila nos monuments: c’est ld que nos exploits 

Redoutent peu !’orgueil d’une injuste victoire : 

Le fer, le feu, le temps plus puissant que les rois 
Ne peut rien contre leur mémoire. 

The fine burst of poetry by which these passages are closed, 
has the fullest extent of our admiration; while we reprobate 
strongly the slanders that disgrace the other parts. We find it 
easier to forgive the plagiarisms of the last two lines, than the 
libels of those which precede them; inasmuch as the fame of 
Ovid and Horace is somewhat more secure than that of Wel- 
lington or Blucher: But it is not necessary that we should fill 
our pages with a refutation of those ‘ exaggérations poétiques’ 
so lavishly poured forth by M. Delavigne. We go hand in 
hand with this gifted author and his muse in their detestation 
of tyranny. We can even blush for the chieftain who wantonly 
compromised the character of his country, and fed the flame 
of national animosity which it was his duty to allay, by volun- 
teering his army as the instrument of an act, which, be its 
justice what it might, was certainly out of the line of English 
interference. But we cannot forget, that England, on ¢hat me- 
morable day, maintained a noble attitude of disinterestedness 
and justice, and that the spirit of spoliation which spared the 
pictures and statues, only that it might fall on men and nations, 
was, at the best, but the impulse of the British government, and 
not the principle of the British people. 

We here take leave of M. Delavigne, having done enough, we 
hope, to extend in this country the reputation he has earned in 
his own; and we now turn from the measured march of dig- 
nity and feeling to the light and graceful movements of gaiety 
and wit. 

De Beranger has had one advantage for his fame, not yet 
accorded to Delavigne or Delamartine. He has been prose- 
cuted, persecuted, and prohibited. Need we say that he is, even 
beyond the others, popular? Thousands of copies of his 
‘ Chansons’ were bought up in a few weeks; and, thanks to 
the hankering after forbidden fruit which clings to the literary 
palate, a copy of these celebrated satires may still be had for 
either love or money. We owe ours to the first of these 
powerful agents; and we hasten, without any comment on the 


author, to give some specimens of the piquant morsels which he 
has catered for the public taste. 


LES REVERENDS PERRES. 
(Décembre 1819.) 


Hommes noirs, d’o sortez-vous ? 
Nous sortons de dessous terre. 
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Moitié renards, moitié loups, 
Notre régle est un mystére. 
Nous sommes fils de Loyola ; 
Vous savez pourquoi |’on nous exila. 
Nous rentrons ; songez 4 vous taire, 
Et que vos enfans suivent nos legons. 
C’est nous qui fessons 
Et qui refessons 
Les jolis petits, les jolis garcons. 
Un pape nous abolit : 
I] mourut dans les coliques. 
Un pape nous rétablit, 
Nous en ferons des reliques. 
Confessons pour étre absolus : 
Henri LV. est mort—qu’on n’en parle plus. 
Vivent les rois bon Catholiques ! 
Pour Ferdinand VII. nous nous prononcons. 
Et puis nous fessons, &c. &c. &c. 
Si tout ne changeait dans peu, 
Si l’on croyait la canaille, 
La charte serai de feu, 
Et le monarque de paille. 
Nous avons le secret d’en haut. 
La charte de paille est ce qu'il nous faut. 
C’est litiére pour la prétraille : 
Elle aura la dime et nous les moissons. 
Et puis, &c. &c. 
Du fond d’un certain palais, 
Nous dirigeons nos attaques. 
Les moines sont nos valets : 
On a refait leurs casaques. 
Les missionnaires sont tous 
Commis voyageurs, trafiquant pour nous. 
Les capucins sont nos Cosaques : 
A prendre Paris nous les exergons. 
Et puis, &c. 


REQUETE. 


Presentée par les chiens de qualité, pour obtenir qu’on leur rende 


l’entrée libre au Jardin des Tuileries. 
(Juin 1814.) 


Puisque le tyran est a bas bi 
Laissez- dr b = 
aissezZ-nous prendre nos ebats. 


Aux maitres des cérémonies 


, Plaise ordonner que, dés demain, 


Entrent sans laisse aux Tuileries 
Les chiens du faubourg Saint Germain. 
Puisque, &c. 
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Des chiens dont le pavé se couvre 
Distinguez-nous 4 nos colliers. 

On sent que les honneurs du Louvre 
Iraient mal a ces roturiers.—Puisque, &c. 


Quoique toujours, sous son empire, 
L’usurpateur nous ait chassés, 

Nous avons laissé, sans mot dire, 

Aboyer tous les gens pressés.— Puisque, &c. 
Quand sur son regne on prend des notes, 
Grace pour queiques chiens félons ! 

Tel qui long-temps |écha ses bottes, 

Lui mord aujourd'hui les talons.—Puisque, &c. 
Nous promettons, pour cette grace, 

‘Tous, hors quelques barbets honteux, 

De sauter pour les gens en place, 

De courir sur les malheureux.—Puisque, &c. 


We find, however, that we have already trespassed beyond 
the limits which we had assigned to ourselves, and can afford to 
transcribe no more of M. De Beranger’s lighter productions. 
We must, therefore, refer to his two volumes of songs for up- 
wards of a hundred compositions, the greater part of infinite 
wit; but in justice to his powers of poetry, apart from bur- 
lesque, we cannot resist extracting the following stanzas from the 
piece entitled * Le Dieu des bonnes Gens.’ 


‘ Dans ma retraite, od }’on voit l’indigence, 
Sans m’éveiller, assize 4 mon chevet, 
Grace aux amours, bercé par l’espérance, 
D’un lit plus doux je réve le duvet. 

Aux dieux des Cours qu'un autre sacrifie! 

Moi, qui ne crois qu’a des dieux indulgens, 

Le Verre en main, gaiment je me confie 
Au Dieu des bonnes Gens. 


Un Conquérant, dans sa fortune altiére, 
Se fit un jeu des sceptres et des lois ; 
Et de ses pieds on peut voir la poussiére, 
Empreinte encore sur le bandeau des rois. 
Vous rampiez tous, 6 rois qu’on déifie ! 
Moi, pour braver des maitres exigeans 
Le verre en main, gaiment je me confie 
Au Dieu des bonnes Gens.’ 


With these stanzas—on the last of which we would, had he 
never written another, rest the claims of M. De Beranger to 
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the character of a poct—we close our extracts from the living 
French poets. Having given these brilliant exceptions to a 
general sentence of condemnation, we must say, in conclusion, 
that modern French poetry is at alow ebb. Almost all its ex- 
isting professors give their whole attention to tragedy. Seeking 
subjects in the ancient annals of their country, they address 
themselves to political passions, rather than to the heart. Bursts 
of pompous patriotism, and violent tirades against foreign in- 
fluence, form the grand staple of their verse. The audience 
receives this with rapture—but seldom has recourse to its 
handkerchiefs. TVierce clappings and terrible huzzas are the 
only fashionable acknowledgments of the author’s powers, who, 
in place of sympathy and tears, draws forth angry invectives 
and patriotic frowns. The public and the poet thus communi- 
cate reciprocal gratification, and inflict reciprocal ill. The one 
fosters the angry spirit of the times, the other nurtures a vital 
injury to poetic excellence. Taste becomes vitiated, talent 
misapplied, a diseased and morbid appetite calls for stimulants 
of the most pernicious kind; and the hand that administers 
them falls powerless for every nobler use. But though French 
poetry must be pronounced in this dangerous and degraded 
state, there is, as we have seen, no dearth of that spirit from 
which its highest flames may yet burst forth. The very errors 
we deplore, prove the existence of enthusiasm, vigorous feeling, 
and high sentiment. These are among the best attributes of 
poetry ; and, if turned to right account, might still redeem that 
of France from much of its present debasement. 


Arr. VII. 1. An Appeal to the Legislature and Public ; or, 
the Legality of the Eighty-Seven Questions proposed by Dr 
Herbert Marsh, the Bishop of Peterborough, to Candidates 
Jor Holy Orders, and for Licenses, within that Diocese, Consi- 
dered. %d Edition. London, Seely, 1821. 

2. A Speech, delivered in the House of Lords, on Friday, June'T, 
4822, by Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, on the Pre- 
sentation of a Petition against his Examination Questions ; 
with Explanatory Notes, a Supplement, and a Copy of the 
Questions. London, Rivington, 1822. 

$. The Wrongs of the Clergy of the Diocese of Peterborough 
Stated and Illustrated. By the Rev. T. S. Grimsuawe, 
M. A. Rector of Burton, Northamptonshire; and Vicar of 
Biddenhém, Bedfordshire. London, Seely, 1822. 


4. Episcopal Innovation: or, the Test of Modern Orthodoxy, in 
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Eighty-Seven Questions, imposed, as Articles of Faith, upon 
Candidates for Lacenses and for Holy Orders, in the Diocese 
of Peterborough ; with a distinct Answer to each Question, and 
General Reflections relative to their Illegal Structure and Per- 
nictous Tendency. London, Seely, 1820. 


5. on Correspondence between the Right Reverend Herbert 
snd Bishop of Peterborough and the Rev. John Green, re- 
alia his Nomination to the Curacy of Blatherwycke, in the 
Diocese of Peterborough, and County of Northampton: Also, 
between His Grace Charles Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Rev. Henry William Nevile, M. A. Rector of Blather- 
wycke, and of Cottesmore in the County of Itutland. 1821. 


T° is. a great point in any question to clear away incumbrances, 

and to make a naked circle about the object in dispute, so 
that there may be a clear view of it on every side. In pursu- 
ance of this disincumbering process, we shall first acquit the 
Bishop of all wrong intentions. He has a very bad opinion of 
the practical effects of high Calvinistic doctrines upon the 
common people; and he thinks it his duty to exclude those 
clergymen who profess them from his diocese. There is no 
moral wrong in this. He has accordingly devised no fewer 
than eighly-seven interrogatories, by which he thinks he can 
detect the smallest taint of Calvinism that may lurk in the 
creed of the candidate; and in this also, whatever we may 
think of his reasoning, we suppose his purpose to be blameless. 
He believes, finally, that he has legally the power so to inter- 
rogate and exclude; and in this perhaps he is not mistaken. 
His intentions, then, are good, and his conduct perhaps not 
amenable to the law. All this we admit in his favour: But a- 
gainst him we must maintain, that his conduct upon the points 
in dispute has been singularly injudicious, extremely harsh, 
and, in its effects, (though not in its intentions) very oppressive 
and vexatious to the Clergy. 

We have no sort of intention to avail ourselves of an ano- 
nymous publication to say unkind, uncivil, or disrespectful 
things to a man of rank, learning, and character—we hope to 
be guilty of no such impropriety; but we cannot believe ‘we 
are doing wrong in ranging ourselves on the weaker side, in 
the cause of propriety and justice. The Mitre protects, its 
wearer from indignity ; but it does not secure impunity 

It is a strong presumption that a man is wfong, when all his 
friends, whose habits naturally lead them to coincide with him, 
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think him wrong. If a man were to indulge in taking medi- 
cine till the apothecary, the druggist, and the physic: an, all 
called upon him to abandon his philocathartic Pronenss s—if 
he were to gratify his convivial habits till the landlord de- 
murred and the waiter shook his head,—we should naturally 
imagine that advice so wholly disinterested was not given be- 
fore it was wanted, and that it merited some little attention and 
respect. Now, though the Bench of Bishops certainly love 
power, and love the Church, as well as the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, yet not one defended him—not one rose to say, § I 
have done, or I would do, the same thing.’ It was impossible 
to be pre ent at the last debate on this questio n, without per- 

iving that his Lordship stood alone—and this in a very gre- 
garious profession, that habitually combines and butts against 
an opponent with a very extended front. Ifa lawyer is wound- 
ed, the rest of the profession pursue him, and put him to death, 
If a churchman is burt, the others gather round for his protec- 
tion, stamp with their feet, push w ith their horns, and demolish 
the dissenter who did the mischief. 

The Bs. hop has at least done a very unusual thing in his Eighty- 
seven Questions. The two Archbishops, and we believe every o- 
ther Bishop, and all the Irish hierarchy, admit curates into their 
dioceses without any such precautio ns. ‘The necessity of such 
severe and scrupulous inquisition, in short, has been” apparent 
to nobody but the Bishop of Peterbo rough; and the authorities 
by which he seeks to justify it, are any thing but satisfactory. 
His Lordship states, that forty years ago, he was himself examin- 
ed by written interrogatories, and that he is not the only Bishop 
who has done it; but he mentions no names; and it was hard- 
ly worth while to state such extremely slight precedents for so 
strong a deviation from the common practice of the Church. 

The Bishop who rejects a curate upon the Eighty-seven Ques- 
tions, is necessarily and inevitably opposed to the Bishop who or- 
dained him. The Bishop of Glocester ordains a young man of 
twenty-three years of age, not thinking it necessary to put to him 
these interrogatories, or putting them perhaps, and approving of 
answers diametrically opposite to those that are required by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. The young clergyman then comes 
to the last mentioned Bishop; and the Bishop, after puttmng him 
to the Question, says, * You are unfit for a clergyman, ’—-though, 
ten days before, the Bishop of Glocester has made him one! ; It 
is bad enough for ladies to pull caps, but still worse for Bishops 
to pull mitres. Nething can be more mischievous or indecent 
than such scenes; and no man of common prudence, or know- 
ledge of the world, but must see that they ought immediately 
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to be put a stop to. If a man is a captain in the army in one 
part of England, he is a captain in ali. The general who com- 
mands north of the Tweed does not say, You shall never appear 
in my district, or exercise the functions of an officer, if you do 
not answer eighty-seven questions on the art of war, according 
to my notions. The same officer who commands a ship of the 
line in the Mediterranean, is considered as equal to the same 
office in the North Seas. The sixth commandment is suspend- 
ed, by one medical diploma, from the north of England to the 
south. But, by this new system of interrogation, a man may 
be admitted into orders at Barnet, rejected at Stevenage, read- 
mitted at Brogden, kicked out as a Calvinist at Witham Com- 
mon, and hailed as an ardent Arminian on his arrival at York. 

It matters nothing to say that sacred things must not be com- 
pared with profane. In their importance, we allow, they can- 
not; but in their order and discipline they may be so far com- 
pared as to say, that the discrepancy and contention which 
would be disgraceful and pernicious in wordly affairs, should, 
in common prudence, be avoided in the affairs of religion. Mr 
Greenough has made a map of England, according to its geo- 
logical varieties;—blue for the chalk, green for the clay, red 
for the sand, and so forth. Under this system of Bishop 
Marsh, we must petition for the assistance of the geologist in 
the fabrication of an ecclesiastical map. All the Arminian dis- 
tricts must be purple. Green for one theological extremity— 
sky-blue for another—as many colours as there are Bishops— 
as mavy shades of these colours as there are Archdeacons—a tai- 
lor’s pattern card—the picture of vanity, fashion and caprice ! 

The Bishop seems surprised at the resistance he meets with ; 
and yet, to what purpose has he read Ecclesiastical history, if 
he expects to meet with any thing but the most determined op- 
position? Does he think that every sturdy supralapsarian bullock 
whom he tries to sacrifice to the Genius of Orthodoxy, will not 
kick, and push, and toss; that he will not, ifhe can, shake the axe 
from his neck, and hurl his mitred butcher into the air? His 
Lordship has undertaken a task of which he little knows the 
labour or the end. We know these men fully as well as the 
Bishop; he has not a chance of success against them. If one 
motion in Parliament will not do, they will have twenty. They 
will ravage, roar, and rush, till the very chaplains, ‘and the 
Masters and Misses Peterborough request his Lordship to de- 
sist. He is raising up a storm in the English Church of which 
he has not the slightest conception ; and which will end, as it 
ought to end, in his Lordship’s discrace and defeat. 

The longer we live, the more we are convinced of the justice of 
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the old saying, that an ounce of mother wit is worth a pound of 
Clergy ; that discretion, gentle manners, common sense, and guod 
nature, are, in men of high ecclesiastical station, of far greater 
importance than the greatest skill in discriminating between 
sublapsarian and supralapsarian doctrines. Bishop Marsh should 
remember, that all men wearing the mitre work by character, 
as well as doctrine; that a tender regard to men’s rights and 
feelings, a desire to avoid sacred squabbles, a fondness for quiet, 
and an ardent wish to make every body happy, would be of far 
more value to the Church of England than all his learning and 
vigilance of inguisition. The Irish Tithes will probably fall 
next Session of Parliament; the common people are regularly 
receding from the Church of England—baptizing, burying, and 
confirming for themselves. Under such circumstances, what 
would the worst enemy of the English Church require ?—a 
bitter, bustling, theological Bishop, accused by his clergy of 
peeay and oppression—the cause of daily petitions and daily 

ebates in the House of Commons—the idoneous vehicle of 
abuse against the Establishment—a stalking horse to bad men 
for the introduction of revolutionary opinions, mischievous ridi- 
cule, and irreligious feelings. Such will be the advantages 
which Bishop Marsh will secure for the English Establish- 
ment in the ensuing Session. It is inconceivable how such 
a prelate shakes all the upper works of the Church, and ri- 
pens it for dissolution and decay. Six such Bishops, mul- 
tiplied by eighty-seven, and working with five hundred and 
two questions, would fetch every thing to the ground in less 
than six months. But what if it pleased Divine Providence to 
afflict every prelate with the spirit of putting eighty-seven que- 
ries, and the two Archbishops with the spirit of putting twice 
as many, and the Bishop of Sodor and Man with the spirit of 
putting only forty-three queries ?—there would then be a grand 
total of two thousand three hundred and thirty-five interroga- 
tions flying about the English Church; and sorely vexed would 
the land be with Question and Answer. 

We will suppose this learned Prelate, without meanness or 
undue regard to his worldly interests, to feel that fair desire of 
rising in his profession, which any man, in any profession, may 
feel without disgrace. Does he forget that his character in the 
ministerial circles will soon become that of a violent impracti- 
cable man,—whom it is impossible to place in the highest situa- 
tions,—who has been trusted with too much already, and must 
be trusted with no more? Ministers have something else to 
do with their time, and with the time of Parliament, than to 
waste them in debating squabbles between Bishops and their 
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Clergy. ‘They naturally wish, and, on the whole, reasonably 
expect, that every thing should go on silently and quietly in 
the Church. They have no objection to a learned Bishop; 
but they deprecate one atom more of learning than is compati- 
ble with moderation, good sense, and the soundest discretion. 
It must be the grossest ignorance of the world to suppose, that 
the Cabinet has any pleasure in- watching Calvinists. 

The Bishop not only puts the questions, but he actually as- 
signs the limits within which they are to be answered. Spaces 
are left in the paper of interrogations, to which limits the an- 
swer is to be confined ;—two inches to original sin; an inch 
and a half to justification; three quarters to predestination; and 
to free will only a quarter of an inch. But if his Lordship gives 
them an inch, they will take an ell. His Lordship is hiniself 
a theological writer, and by no means remarkable for his con- 
ciseness. To deny space to his brother theologians, who are 
writing on the most difficult subjects, not from choice, but ne~ 
cessity ; not for fame, but for bread; and to award rejection as 
the penalty of prolixity, does appear to us no slight deviation 
from Christian gentleness. The tyranny of calling for such 
short answers is very strikingly pointed out in a letter from 
Mr Thurtell to the Bishop of Peterborough; the style of 
which pleads, we think, very powerfully in favour of the 
writer. 


‘ My Lorp, * Beccles, Suffolk, August 28th, 1821. 


‘ I ovent, in the first place, to apologize for delay- 
ing so long to answer your Lordship’s letter: But the difficulty in 
which I was involved, by receiving another copy of your Lordship’s 
Questions, with positive directions to give short answers, may be suf- 
ficient to account for that delay. 

‘ It is my sincere desire to meet your Lordship’s wishes, and to 
obey your Lordship’s directions in every particular; and I would 
therefore immediately have returned answers, without any “ restric- 
tions or modifications,” to the Questions which your Lordship has 
thought fit to send me, if, in so doing, I could have discharged the 
obligations of my conscience, by showing what my opinions really 
are. But it appears to me, that the Questions proposed to me by 
your Lordship are so constructed as to elicit only two sets of opi- 
nions; and that by answering them in so concise a manner, I shouid 
be representing myself to your Lordship as one who believes in either 
of two particular creeds, to neither of which I do really subscribe. 
For instance, to answer Question J. chap. ii.in the manner ‘your 
Lordship desires, I am reduced to the alternative of declaring, either 
that “ mankind are a mass of mere corruption,” whith expresses 
mvre than I intend, or of Jcaving room for the inference, that they 
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are only partially corrupt, which is opposed to the plainest declara- 
tions of the Homilies; such as these, ‘‘ Man is altogether spotted 
and defiled " (Hom. on Nat.), “ without a spark of goodness in him,” 
(Serm: on Mis. of Man), &c. 

‘ Again, by answering the Questions comprised in the chapter on 
“ Free Will,” according to your Lordship’s directions, I am com- 
pelled. to acknowledge either that man has such a share in the work 
of his own salvation as to exclude the sole agency of God, or that he 
has no share whatever ; when the Homilies for Rogation Week and 
Whitsunday positively declare, that God is the “ only Worker,” ‘or, 
in other words, sole Agent; and at the same time assign to man a 
certain share in the work of his own salvation. In short, I could, 
with your Lordship’s permission, point out twenty Questions, in- 
volving doctrines of the utmost importance, which I am unable to 
answer, so as to convey my real sentiments, without more room for 
explanation than the printed sheet affords. 

* In this view of the subject, therefore, and in the most deliberate 
exercise of my judgment, I deem it indispensable to my acting with 
that candour and truth with which it is my wish and duty to act, 
and with which I cannot but believe your Lordship desires I should 
act, to state my opinions in that language which expresses them most 
fully, plainly, and unreservedly. This 1 have endeavoured to do in 
the answers now in the possession of your Lordship. If any further 
explanation be required, I am most willing to give it, even to a 
minuteness of opinion beyond what the Articles require. At the 
same time, I would humbly and respectfully appeal to your Lord- 
ship’s candour, whether it is not hard to demand my decided opinion 
upon points which have been the themes of volumes; upon which the 
most pious and learned men of the Church have canscientiously dif: 
Jered ; and upon which the Articles, in the judgment of Bishop Burnet, 
have pronounced no definite sentence. ‘To those Articles, my Lord, | 
have already subscribed; and I am willing again to subscribe to 
every one of them, ‘ in its literal and grammatical sense,” accord 
ing to His Majesty's declaration prefixed to them. 

‘ I hope, therefore, in consideration of the above statement, that 
your Lordship will not compel me, by the conciseness of my an- 
swers, to assent to doctrines which I do not believe, or to expose my- 
self to inferences which do not fairly and legitimately follow from 
my opinions. 

‘Tam, my Lorp &ce. &c. 


We are not much acquainted with the practices of courts of 
justice ; but, if we remember right, when a man is going to be 
hanged, the judge, lets him make his defence in his own way, 
without complaining of its length. We should think. a Chris- 
tian Bishop might be equally indulgent toa man who is going 
to be ruined. . The answers are required to be clear, concise, 
and correct,-—short, plain, and positive. In other words, a poor 
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curate, extremely agitated at the idea of losing his, livelihood, 
is required to write with brevity and perspicuity on the: follow-| 
ing subjects— Redemption by Jesus Christ—Original Sin—Free 
Will—Justification—Justification in reference to its causes 
Justification in reference to the time when it takes places—Ever- 
lasting , Salvation—Predestination—Regeneration on the New 
Birth— Renovation, and the Holy Trinity. As a specimen of 
these questions, the answer to which is required to be so. brief 
and clear, we shall insert the following quotation. 
§ Section II.—Of Justification, in reference to its cause. 

Does not the eleventh Article declare, that we are “ justified by 
Faith only?” 

Does not the expression “ Faith only ” derive additional strength 
from the negative expression in the same Article “ and not for 
our own works?” 

Does not therefore the eleventh Article exclude good works from 
all share in the office of Justifying ? Or can we so construe 
the term “ Faith” in that Article, as to make it include good 
works ? 

Do not the twelfth and thirteenth Articles further exclude them, 
the one by asserting that good works follow after Justification, 
the other by maintaining that they cannot precede it ? 

. Can that, which never precedes an eflect, be reckoned among the 

causes of that effect ? 

Can we then, consistently with our Articles, reckon the perform- 
ance of good works among the causes of Justification, whatever 
qualifying epithet be used with the term cause ?’ 

We entirely deny that the Calvinistical Clergy are bad mem- 
bers of their profession. We maintain that as many instances 
of good, serious, and pious men—of persons zealously interest- 
ing themselves in the temporal and spiritual welfare of their pa- 
rishioners are to be found among them, as among the Clergy 
who put an opposite interpretation on the Articles. The Ar- 
ticles of Religion are older than Arminianism, eo nomine. The 
early reformers leant to Calvinism; and would, to a man, have 
answered the Bishop’s questions in a way which would have inr 
duced him to refuse them ordination and curacies; and,those 
who drew up the Thirty-nine Articles, if they had not prudent- 
ly avoided all precise interpretation of their Creed on free will, 
necessity, absolute decrees, original sin, reprobation and’ elet- 
tion, would have, in all probability, given an interpretation’ 6F 
them like that which the Bishop considers as a disqualification 
for Holy Orders. Laud’s Lambeth Articles were illegal,’ mis- 
chieyous, and are generally condemned. The Irjsh Clergy in 
1641, drew up one hundred and four articles as the creed ‘of 
their church; and these are Calvinistic; atid not Armiiian. 
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They were approved and signed by Usher, and never abjured 
by him; though dropt as a test or qualification, Usher was 
promoted (even i in the days of Arminianism) to Bishopricks and 
Archbishopricks—so little did a Calvinistic interpretation of the 
Articles in a man’s own breast, or even an avowal of Calvinism, 
beyond what was required by the Articles, operate even then as 
a disqualification for the cure of souls, or any other office in the 
Church. Throughout Charles II. and William ILI.’s time, the 
best men and greatest names of the Church, not only are 
Jatitude in interpreting the Articles, but thought it would | 
wise to diminish their number, and render them more lax chun 
they are; and be it observed, "that these latitudinarians leant to 
Arminianism rather than to high Calvinism; and thought, con- 
sequently, that the Articles, if objectionable at all, were exposed 
to the censure of being ‘ too Calvinistic,’ rather than too Ar- 
minian. How preposterous, therefore, to twist them, and the 
subscription to them required by law, by the machinery ofa 
long string of explanatory questions, into a barrier against Cal- 
vinists, and to give the Arminians a monopoly in the Church ! 

Archbishop Wake, in 1716, after consulting all the Bishops 
then attending Parliament, thought it incumbent on him ‘zo 
© employ the authority % which the ecclesiastical laws then in force, 
* and the custom and laws of the realm vested in him,’ in taking 
eare that § no unworthy person might hereafter be admitted into 
© the sacred Ministry of the Church ;? and he drew up twelve re- 
commendations to the Bishops of Eugland, in which he ear- 
nestly exhorts them not to ordain persons of bad conduct or 
character, or incompetent learning; but he does not require 
from the candidates for Holy Orders or preferment, any ex- 
planation whatever of the Articles which they had signed, 

The Correspondence of the same eminent "Prelate with Pro- 
fessor Turretin in 1718, and with Mr Le Clerc, and the Pas- 
tors and Professors of Geneva in 1719, printed in London 1782, 
recommends union among Protestants, and the omission of con- 
troverted points in Confessions of Faith, as a means of obtain- 
ing that union ; and a constant reference to the practice of the 
Chereh of E neland i is made in elucidation of the charity and 
wisdom of such policy. Speaking of men who act upon a con- 
trary principle he Says, Oo quantum poturt isan Diravrice | 

These passages, we think, are conclusive evidence of the 
practice of the © hureh till 1719. For Wake was not only at 
the time ‘Archbishop of Canterbury, but both in his circular 
recommendations to the Bishops of England, and in his corre- 
spondence with foreign Churches, was acting in the capacity of 
metropolitan of the Anglican Church. He, 2 man of -pradence 
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an learning, publickly boasts to Protestant Europe, that his 
Church does not exact, and that he de facto has never avowed, 
and never will, his opinions on those very points upon which 
Bishop. Marsh obliges every poor curate to be explicit, wpon 
pain of expulsion from the Church. 

It.is clear then, the practice was, to exact subscription and 
nothing else, as the test of Orthodoxy—to that Wake is an evi- 
dence. As far as he is authority on a point of opinion, it is. his 
conviction that this practice was wholesome, wise, and intended 
to preserve peace in the Church; that it would be wrong at 
least, if not illegal, to do otherwise; and that the observance of 
this forbearance is the only method of preventing schism. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, however, is of a different opinion; he 
is so thoroughly convinced of the pernicious effects of Calvinistic 
doctrines, that he does what no other Bishop does, or ever did 
do, for their exclusion. ‘This may be either wise or injudicious, 
but it is at least zealous and bold; it is to encounter rebuke, and 
opposition from a sense of duty. It is impossible to deny this 
merit to his Lordship. And we have no doubt, that, in pur- 
suance of the same theological gallantry, he is preparing a sct 
of interrogatories for those Clergymen who are presented to 
benefices in his diocese. The patron will have his action of 
Quare impedit, it is true; and the Judge and Jury will decide 
whether the Bishop has the right of interrogation at all; and 
whether Calvinistical answers to his interrogatories disqualifi 
any man from holding preferment in the Church of Enuland. 
If either of these points are given against the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, he is in honour and conscience bound to give up his 
examination of curates. If Calvinistic ministers are, in the es+ 
timation of the Bishops, so dangerous as curates, they are of 
course much more dangerous as rectors and vicars. He has as 
much right to examine one as the other. ‘Why then does he 
pass over the greater danger, and guard against the less? Why 
does he not show his zeal when he would run some risque, and 
where the excluded person (if excluded unjustly) could appeal 
to the laws of his country? If his conduct is just and right, 
has be any thing to fear from that appeal? What should we 
say of a police officer who acted in all cases of petty larceny, 
where no opposition was made, and let off all persons guilty of 
felony who threatened to knock him down? If the Bishop 
values his own character, he is bound to. do less,—or to do more. 
God send his choice may be right! The law, as it stands at 
present, certainly affords very unequal protection to rector and 
to curate; but if the Bishop will not act so as to improve the 
law, the law must be so changed es to improve the Bishop; au 
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are only partially corrupt, which is opposed to the plainest declara- 
tions of the Homilies; such as these, “‘ Man is altogether spotted 
and defiled " (Hom. on Nat.), “ without a sper’ of goodness in} 
(Seri. on Mis. of Maw), &« 

* Again, by answering the Questions comprised in the chapter on 
“ Free Will," according to your Lordship’s directions, | am com 
polled to acknowledge either that man has euch a share in the work 
of bis own salvation as to exclude the sole ageney of God, or that by 
has no share whatever; when the Homilies for Rogation Week and 
Whiteunday positively declare, that Cod is the “ only Worker 
in other words, sofe Agen 


im.” 


or, 
; and at the same time assign to man a 
certain share in the work of he own salvation. tn short, | could, 
with your Lordship'’s permission, point out twenty Questions, in 
volving doctrines of the utmost importance, which T am unable to 
answer, 60 a to Convey my real sentiments, without more room fo: 
explanation than the printed sheet affords, 

* Ia this view of the subject, therefore, and in the most deliberate 
exercise of my judgment, I deem it indispensable to my acting with 
that candour and truth with which it is my wish and duty to act, 
and with which I cannot but believe your Lordship desires I should 
act, to state my opinions in that language which expresses them most 
fully, plainly, and unreservedly. This 1 have endeavoured to do in 
the answers now in the possession of your Lordship. If any further 
explanation be required, | am most willing to give it, even to a 
minuteness of opinion beyond what the Articles require. At the 
same time, I would humbly and respectfully appeal to your Lord- 
ship's candour, whether ii is not hard to demand my decided opinion 
upon points which have been the themes of volumes ; upon which the 
most pious and learned men of the Church have canscientiously dif: 
Jered ; and upon which the Articles, in the judgment of Bishop Burnet, 
have pronounced no definite sentence. To those Articles, my Lord, | 
have already subscribed; and I am willing again to subscribe to 
every one of them, “ in its literal and grammatical sense,” accord- 
ing to His Majesty's declaration prefixed to them. 

‘ I hope, therefore, in consideration of the above statement, that 
your Lordship will not compel me, by the conciseness of my an- 
swers, to assent to doctrines which I do not believe, or to expose my- 
self to inferences which do not fairly and legitimately follow from 
my opinions. 

( ‘I am, my Lorp &c. &c. 


We are not much acquainted with the practices of courts of 
justice ; but, if we remember right, when a man is going to be 
hanged, the judge, lets him,make his defence in his own way, 
without complaining of its length. We should think, a: Chris- 
tian Bishop might be equally indulgent to.a man who is going 
to be ruined. . The answers are required to be clear, concise; 
and correct,-short, plain, and positive. In other words, a poor 
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curate, extremely agitated at the idea of losing his, livelihood, 
is required to wa with brevity and perspicuity on the Foe. 
lio eubtarte demntion he Joanne C hriet— Oriana! Sin Free 
Will- Smee eee in reference to its causes 
Justification in reference to the ume when it takes places— Kver- 
las tinny Salvation— Predest tination Regenerat om on the New 
Birth— Renovation, and the bloly Trinity, As a specimen of 
these questions, the answer t » which is required to be so briet 
and clear, we shall insert the followin quotation, 
' Seetion 77 O/ Justification, tn reference to tts cause 
1. Dews not the eleventh Article declare, that we are “ justified by 
Pauth only! 
2. Deows not the expression 


Faith only" derive additional strength 
from the neg ative eapression in the same Article “ and wor for 
our own works 


}. Does not therefore the eleventh Article exe/nde good works from 
all share in the office of Justifying ? Or can we so construc 
the term “ Faith” in that Article, as to make it include good 
works ? 

+. Do not the twelfth and thirteenth Articles ferther exclude them, 
the one by asserting that good works follow after Justification, 
the other by maintaining that they cannot precede it ? 

. Can that, which never precedes an cflect, be reckoned among the 
causes of that effect ? 

‘6. Can we then, consistently with our Articles, reckon the perform- 
ance of good works among the causes of Justification, whatever 
qualifying epithet be used with the term cause ?’ 

We entirely deny that the Calvinistical Clergy are bad mem- 
bers of their profession, We maintain that as many instances 
of good, serious, and pious men—of persons zealously interest- 
ing themselves in the temporal and spiritual welfare of their pa- 
rishioners are to be found among them, as among the Clergy 
who put an opposite interpret tation on the Articles. The Ate 
ticles of Religion are older than Arminianism, eo nomine. The 
early reformers leant to C: alvinism ; and would, to a man, have 
answered the Bishop’s questions in a way which would have in- 
duced him to refuse them ordination and curacies; and, those 
who drew up the Thirty-nine Articles, if they had not prudent- 
ly avoided all precise interpretation of their Creed on free will, , 
necessity, absolute decrees, original sin, reprobation and elet- 
tion, would have, in all probability, given an interpretation’ 6F 
them like that which the Bishop considers as a disqtalt éation 
for Holy Orders. Laud’s Lambeth Articles were illegal, ‘mis- 
chieyous, and are generally condemned. |The Irish'Clerg in 
1641,drew up one hundred and four articles as the crée of 
their: church; and these are Calvinistic; atid’ not Aridi, 
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They were approved and signed by Usher, and never abjured 
by him; though dropt as a test or qualification. Usher was 
promoted (even in the days of Arminianism) to Bishopricks and 
Archbishopricks—so little did a Calvinistic interpretation of the 
Articles in a man’s own breast, or even an avowal of Calvinism, 
beyond what was required by the Articles, operate even then as 
a disqualification for the cure of souls, or any other office in the 
Church. Throughout Charles II. and William I1L.’s time, the 
best men and greatest names of the Church, not only allowed 
Jatitude in interpreting the Articles, but thought it would be 
wise to diminish their number, and render them more lax than 
they are; and be it observed, that these latitudinarians leant to 
Arminianism rather than to high Calvinism; and thought, con- 
sequently, that the Articles, if objectionable at all, were exposed 
to the censure of being ‘ too Calvinistic,’ rather than too Ar- 
minian. How preposterous, therefore, to twist them, and the 
subscription to them required by law, by the machinery ofa 
long string of explanatory questions, into a barrier against Cal- 
vinists, and to give the Arminians a monopoly in the Church ! 

Archbishop Wake, in 1716, after consulting all the Bishops 
then attending Parliament, thought it incumbent on him ‘to 
© employ the authority which the ecclesiastical laws then in force, 
© and the custom and laws of the realm vested in him,’ in taking 
eare that § no unworthy person might hereafter be admitted into 
© the sacred Ministry of the Church ;? and he drew up twelve re- 
commendations to the Bishops of Eugland, in which he ear- 
nestly exhorts them not to ordain persons of bad conduct or 
character, or incompetent learning; but he does not require 
from the candidates for Holy Orders or preferment, any ex- 
planation whatever of the Articles which they had signed. 

The Correspondence of the same eminent Prelate with Pro- 
fessor Turretin in 1718, and with Mr Le Clerc, and the Pas- 
tors and Professors of Geneva in 1719, printed in London 1782, 
recommends union among Protestants, and the omission of con- 
troverted points in Confessions of Faith, as a means of obtain- 
ing that union; and a constant reference to the practice of ‘the 
Cherch of England is made in elucidation of the charity and 
wisdom of such policy. Speaking of men who act upon a con- 
traty principle he says, O guantum potutt insana Pravrue | 

These passages, we think, are conclusive evidence of the 
practice of the Church till 1719. For Wake was not only at 
the ‘time ‘Archbishop of Canterbury, but both in his circular 
recommendations to the Bishops of England, and in his corre- 
spondence with foreign Churches, was acting in the capacity of 
metropolitan of the Anglican Church. He, a man of pradence 
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anct learning, publickly boasts to Protestant Europe, that his 
Church does not exact, and that he de facto has never avowed, 
and. never will, his opinions on those very points upon which 
Bishop. Marsh obliges every poor curate to be explicit, upon 
pain of expulsion from the Church. 

It.is clear then, the practice was, to exact subscription and 
nothing else, as the test of Orthodoxy—to that Wake is an evi- 
dence. As far as he is authority on a point of opinion, it is his 
conviction that this practice was wholesome, wise, and intended 
to preserve peace in the Church; that it would be wrong at 
least, if not illegal, to do otherwise; and that the observance of 
this forbearance is the only method of preventing schism. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, however, is of a different opinion; he 
is so thoroughly convinced of the pernicious effects of Calvinistic 
doctrines, that he does what no other Bishop does, or ever did 
do, for their exclusion. ‘This may be either wise or injudicious, 
but it is at least zealous and bold; it is to encounter rebuke, and 
opposition from a sense of duty. It is impossible to deny this 
merit to his Lordship. And we have no doubt, that, in pur- 
suance of the same theological gallantry, he is preparing a set 
of interrogatories for those Clergymen who are presented to 
benefices in his diocese. The patron will have his action of 
Quare impedit, it is true; and the Judge and Jury will decide 
whether the Bishop has the right of interrogation at all; and 
whether Calvinistical answers to his interrogatories disqualif 
any man from holding preferment in the Church of Kanon. 
If either of these points are given against the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, he is in honour and conscience bound to give up his 
examination of curates. If Calvinistic ministers are, in the es+ 
timation of the Bishops, so dangerous as curates, they are of 
course much more dangerous as rectors and vicars. He has as 
much right to examine one as the other. .Why then does he 
pass over the greater danger, and guard against the less?) Why 
does he not show his zeal when he would run some risque, and 
where the excluded person (if excluded unjustly) could appeal 
to the laws of his country? If his conduct is just and right, 
has he any thing to fear from that appeal? What should we 
say of a police officer who acted in all cases of petty larceny, 
where no opposition was made, and let off all persons guilty of 
felony who threatened to knock him down? If the Bishop 
values his own character, he is bound todo less,—or to do more. 
Godsend his choice may be right! The law, as/it stands at 
present, certainly affords very unequal protection to rector and 
to curate; but if the Bishop will not act so as to improve the 
law, the law must be so changed as to improve the Bishop; au 
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action of Quare impedit must be given to the curate also—and 
then the fury of interrogation will be calmed. 

We are aware that the Bishop of Peterborough, in his spécch, 
disclaims the object of excluding the Calvinists | by this system of 
interrogation. “We shall take no other notice of his disavowal, 
than expressing our sincere regret that he ever made it; but the 
question is not at all altered by the intention of the interroga- 
tor. Whether he aims at the Calvinists only, or includes thein 
with other heterodox respondents—the fact is, they are in- 
cluded in the proscription, and excluded from the C hurch: The 
practical effect of the practice being, that men are driven out 
of the Church who have as much right to exercise the duties of 
clergymen as the Bishop himself. “If heterodox opinions are 
the great objects of the Bishop’s apprehensions, he has his Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, where regular process may bring the offend- 
er to punishment, and from whence there is an appeal to high- 
er courts. This would be the fair thing todo. The Curate 
and the Bishop would be brought into the light of day, and 
subjected to the wholesome restraint of public opinion. 

His Lordship boasts, that he has excluded only two curates. 
So the Emperor of Hayti boasted that he had only cut off two 
persons heads for disagreeable behaviour at his table. — In spite 
of the paucity of the visitors executed, the example operated 
as a considerable impediment to conversation ; and the intensity 
of the punishment was found to be a full compensation for its 
rarity. How many persons have been deprived of curacies 
which they might have enjoyed, but for the tenor of these inter- 
rogatories ? How many respectable Clergymen Have been de- 
prived of the assistance of curates connected with them by 
blood, friendship, or doctrine, and compelled to choose persons, 
for no other quulification than that they could pass through the 
eye of the Bishop’s needle? Violent measures are not to be 
judged of merely by the number of times they have been re- 
sorted to, but by the terror, misery, and restraint which the se- 
verity is likely to have produced. 

We never met with any style so entirely clear of all redun- 
dant-and vicious ornament, as that which the ecclesiastical Lord 
of: Peterborough has adypted towards his clergy. It in fact 
may all be reduced to these few words—* Reverend Sir, I shall 
‘do what I please. Peterborough. '—Even in the House of 
Lords, he speaks what we must call very plain language. 
Among other things, he says, that the allegations of the peti: 
tions are false. Now, as every Bishop is, besides his other 
quatitios, ‘a’ gentleman; and as the word false is used only by 
laymen, who mean to hazard their lives by the expression; and 
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as it cannot be supposed that foul language is ever used, be- 
cause it can be used with personal impunity, his Lordship must 
therefore be intended to mean not false, but mestaken—not a wil- 
ful deviation from truth, but an accidental and unintended de- 
parture from it. 

His Lordship talks of the drudgery of wading through ten 
pages, of answers to his cighty-seven questions. Who has oc- 
casioned this drudgery, but the person who means to: be so 
much more active, useful, and important, than all other Bishops, 
by proposing questions which nobody has thought to be neces- 
sary but himself? But to be intolerably strict and harsh toa 
poor curate, who is trying to earn a morsel of hard bread, and 
then to complain of the drudgery of reading his answers,, is 
much like knocking a man down with a bludgeon, and then 
abusiug him for splashing you with his blood, and pestering 
you with his groans. It is quite monstrous, that a man who ine 
ficts eighty-seven new questions in Theology upon his fellow 
creatures, should talk of the drudgery of reading their answers, 

A Curate—there is something which excites compassion in the 
very name of a Curate!!! How any man of Purple, Palaces, 
and Preferment, can let himself loose against this poor work- 
ing-man of God, we are at a loss to conceive,—a learned man in 
an hovel, with sermons and saucepans, lexicons and bacon, He- 
brew books and ragged children—good and patient—a comforter 
and a preacher—the first and purest pauper of the hamlet, and 
yet showing, that, in the midst of his worldly misery, he has the 
heart of a gentleman, and the spirit of a Christian, and the kind- 
ness of a pastor; and this man, though he has exercised the du- 
ties of a clergyman for twenty years—though he has the most 
ample testimonies of conduct from Clergymen as respectable as 
any Bishop—though an Archbishop add his name to the list of 
witnesses, is not good enough for Bishop Marsh; but is pushed 
out in the street, with his wife and children, and his little furni- 
ture, to surrender his honour, his faith, his conscience, and his 
learning—or to starve! ; 

An obvious objection to these innovations is, that there can 
be no end to them, If eighty-three questions are assumed to be 
necessary. by one Bishop, cight hundred may be considered as 
the minimum of interrogation by another. When once the ann 
cient faith marks of the Church are lost sight of and despised, 
any misled theologian may launch out on the boundless sea off 
polemical vexation. 

The Bishop of Peterborough is positive, that the Arminian 
interpretation of the Articles\is the right, interpretation, and 
that Calvinists should be excluded from. it; but the country 
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gentlemen who arc to hear these matters debated in the Lower 
House, are to remember, that other Bishopshave written upon 
these points before the Bishop of Peterborough, and have ar- 
rived at conclusions diametrically opposite. When Curates are 
excluded because their answers are Calvinistical, a careless lay- 
man might imagine that this interpretation of the Articles had 
never been heard of before in the Church—that it was a gross 
and palpable perversion of their sense, which had been scouted 
by all writers on Church matters, from the day the Articles 
were promulgated, to this hour—that such an unheard of mon- 
ster as a Calvinistical Curate had never leapt over the pale be- 
fore, and been detected browsing in the sacred pastures. 

The following is the testimony of Bishop Sherlock. 

‘ The Church has left a latitude of sense to prevent schisms and 
breaches upon every different opinion. It is evident the Church of 
England has so done insome Articles, which are most liable to the hot- 
test disputes ; which yet are penned with that temper as to be willing- 
ly subscribed by men of different apprehensions in those matters. ”— 
Suervock’s Defence of Stilling fleet's Unreasonableness of Separation.’ 

Bishop Cleaver, describing the difficulties attending so great 
an undertaking as the formation of a national creed, observes— 

‘“« These difficulties however do not seem to have discouraged the 
great leaders in this work from forming a design as wise as it was li- 
beral, that of framing a confession, which, in the enumeration and 
method of its several articles should meet the approbation, and en- 
gage the consent, of the whole reformed world. 

“« If upon trial, it was found that a comprehension so extensive 
could not be reduced to practice, still as large a comprehension as 
could be contrived, within the narrower limits of the kingdom, be- 
came, for the same reasons which first suggested the idea, at once an 
object of prudence and duty, in the formation and government of the 
English Church.” 

‘ After dwelling on the means necessary to accomplish this object, 
the Bishop proceeds to remark—‘ Such evidently appears to have 
been the origin, and such the actual complexion of the confession 
comprised in the Articles of our Church ; the true scope and design of 
which will not, I conceive, be correctly apprehended in any other view than 
that, of one drawn up and adjusted with an intention to comprehend the 
assent of all, rather than to exclude that of any who concurred in the 
necessity of a reformation. 

‘« The means of comprehension intended were, not any general 
ambiguity or equivocation of terms, but a prudent forbearance in all 
parties not to insist on the full extent of their opinions in matiers not essenr 
tial or fundamental ; and in all cases to wave, as muchas possible, tenels 
which might divide, where they wish to unite.”—Remarks on the De- 
sign’ and Formation of the Articles of the Church of England, by 
Wittra, Lord Bishop of Bangor, 1802. ’—pp. 23-25. 
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We will finish with Bishop Horsley. 

*Tthas been the fashion of late to talk about Arminianism as the 
system of the Church of England, and of Calvinism as something op- 
posite to it, to which the Church is hostile. That I may not be 
misunderstood in what I have said, or may have occasion further 
to'say upon this subject, | must here declare, that I use the words 
Arminianism and Calvinism in that restricted sense in which they are 
now generally taken, to denote the doctrinal part of each system, as 
unconnected with the principles either of Arminians or Calvinists up- 
on Church discipline and Church government. This being premised, 
Lassert, what I often have before asserted, and by God’s grace I will 
persist in the assertion to my dying day, that so far is it from the truth 
that the Church of England is decidedly Arminian, and hostile to 
Calvinism, that the truth is this, that upon the principal points in dis- 
pute between the Arminians and the Calvinists upon all the points of 
doctrine characteristic of the two sects, the Church of England maintains 
an absolute neutrality ; her Articles explicitly assert nothing but what is 
believed both by Arminians and by Calvinists. The Calvinists indeed 
hold some opinions relative to the same points, which the Church of 
England has not gone the length of asserting in her Articles; but 
neither has she gone the length of explicitly contradicting those o- 
pinions ; insomuch, that there is nothing to hinder the Arminian and 
the highest supralapsarian Calvinist from walking together in the Church 
of England and Ireland as friends and brothers, if they both approve the 
discipline of the Church, and both are willing to submit to it. Her 
discipline has been approved ; it has been submitted to; it has been 
in former times most ably and zealously defended, by the highest 
supralapsarian Calvinists. Such was the great Usher; such was 
Whitgift ; such were many more, burning and shining lights of our 
church in her early days (when first she shook off the Papal tyranny), 
long since gone to the resting place of the spirits of the just.— 
Bishop Horstey’s Charges, p. 216.'’—pp. 25, 26. 

So that these unhappy curates are turned out of their bread 
for an exposition of the Articles which such men as Sher- 
lock, Cleaver, and Horsley, think may be fairly given of their 
meaning. We do not quote their authority, to show that the right 
interpretation is decided, but that it is doubtful—that there tsa 
balance of authorities,—that the opinion which Bishop Marsh 
has punished with poverty and degradation, has been consider- 
ed'to be legitimate, by men at least as wise and learned as him- 
self. In fact, it is to us perfectly clear, that the Articles were 
orginally framed to prevent the very practices which Bishop 
Marsh has used for their protection—they were purposely so 
worded, that Arminians and Calvinists could sign them without 
blame. They were intended to combine both these descrip- 
tiorts of Protestants, and were meant principally for a bulwark 
against the Catholics, 
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‘ Thus,’ says Bishop Burnet, ‘ was the doctrine of the Church 
east into a short and plain form; in which they tool care both to 
establish the positive articles of religion, and to cut off-the errors 
formerly introduced in the time of Popery, or of Jate-broached by 
the Anabaptists and enthusiasts of Germany ; avoiding the niceties of 
schoolmen, or the peremptoriness of the writers of controversy; deaving 
in matters that are more justly controvertible, a liberty to-diqines to 
JSollow their private opinions, without thereby disturbing Lhe peaae of the 
Church.’+-History of the Reformation, Book 1. Part ii. p. 168, 
folio edition. 

‘The next authority is that of Fuller. 

* In the Convocation now sitting, wherein Alexander Nowel, 
Dean.of St Paul's, was Prolocutor, the nine-and-thirty Articles were 
composed. For the main they agree with those set forth in the 
reign of King Edward the Sixth, though in some particulars allow- 
ing mere liberty to dissenting judgments. For instance, in this 
King’s Articles it is said, that it is to be believed that Christ went 
down to hell (to preach to the spirits there); which last clause is 
left, out in these Articles, and men left to a latitude concerning the 
cause, time, and manner of his descent. 

* Hence some have unjustly taxed the composers for too much 
favour extended in their large expressions, clean through the con- 
texture of these Articles, which should have tied men’s consciences 
up eloser, in more strict and particularizing propositions, which in- 
deed procceded from their commendable moderation, Children’s) clothes 
ought te be made of the biggest, because afterwards their bodies 
will grow up ‘to their garments, Thus the Articles of this English 
Protestant. church, in the infancy thereof, they thought good to 
dvaw:up ip general terms, foreseeing that posterity would grow up 
to fill.the same: I mean these holy men did prudently prediscoyer, 
that, differences in judgments would unavoidably happen in the 
Church, and were loath to unchurch any, and drive them off from an 
ecclesiastical communion, for such petty differences, which made them 
nen.the Articles in comprehensive words, 1o take in all who, differing in 
the branches, meet in the root of the same religion. 

‘ Indeed most of them had formerly been sufferers themselves, and 
cannot be said, in compiling these Articles (an acceptable setvice no 
doubt), to offer to God what cost them nothing, some having 
imprisonment, others exile, all losses in their estates, for this’ their 
experimental knowledge in religion, which made them the more merets 
Jul aud tender in stating those points, seeing such who themselves 
have beén most patient in bearing, will be most pitiful in burdening 
the consciences of others.’—See FuLter's Church History, Book ix. 
p- 72, folio edit. 

‘ ‘But this generous and pacific spirit gives no room for the 
display of zeal and theological learning. The gate of admis- 
sion has been left too widely open. I may as well be without 
power at all, if I cannot force my opinions upon other people. 
What was purposely left indefinite, I must make finite and ex- 
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clusive. Questions of contention and difference must be laid 
before the servants of the church, and nothing like neutrality in 
theological metaphysics allowed to the ministers of the gospel.’ 
come not to bring peace, Sc. 

The Bishop, however, seems to be quite satisfied with him- 
self, when he states, that he has a right to do what he has done,— 
just as if a man’s character with his fellow-creatures depended 

legal rights alone, and not upon a discreet exercise of 

ose rights. A man may persevere in doing what he has a 
— to do, till the Chancellor shuts him up in bedlam, or 

ill the mob pelt him as he passes. It must be presumed, that 
all men whom the law has invested with rights, Nature has in- 
vested with common sense to use those rights. For these rea- 
sons, children have no rights till they have gained some common 
sense, and old men have no rights after they lose their common 
sense. All men are at all times accountable to their fellow- 
creatures for the discreet exercise of every right they possess. 

Prelates are fond of talking of my see, my clergy, my diocese, 
as if these things belonged to them, as their pigs and dogs 
longed to them. They forget that the clergy, the diocese, and 
the Bishops themselves, all exist only for the public good ; that 
the public are a third, and principal party in the whole con- 
cern, It is not simply the tormenting Bishop versus the tor- 
mented Curate, but the public — the system of tor- 


menting: as tending to bring scandal upon religion and reli- 
gious men. By the late alteration in the laws, the labourers 
in the vineyard are given up to the power of the inspectors of 
the vineyard. If he has the meanness and malice to do so, an 

spector may wrong and plague to death any labourer against 


Whom he may have conceived an antipathy. As often as such 
cases are detected, we believe they will meet, in either House 
of Parliament, with the severest reprehension, The noblemen 
and gentlemen of England will never allow their parish cler; 
to.be treated with cruelty, injustice, and caprice, by men who 
were parish clergymen themselves yesterday, and who were 
tenated with power for very different purposes. 

vio'he, Bishop of Peterborough complains of the insolence of 
the.answers made to him. is is certainly not true of Mr 
Grimshawe, Mr Neville, or of the author of the Appeal. They 
have answered his Lordship with great force, great manliness, 
but'with perfect respect. hes the Bishop expect that humble 
men, as learned as himself, are to be driven from their houses 
and homes by his new theology, and then to send him letters 
of thanks for'the kicks. and cuffs he has bestowed upon them? 
VOL! XXXVII. NO. 74, Ff 
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Men of very small incomes, be it knawn to, his Lordship, have 
very often’very actite feelings: and a Curate trod on feels a pang 
as great as when a Bishop is refuted. wrdcied sok 
Wevshall now give a specimen of somé answers,’ which, we 
béli#ve;! would exclude’'a’ curate from the diocese of Petérbo-, 
rough! atid contrast these answers with thé articles of the Church 
td which’ they tefer.. The 9th Article of the Church of Eng- 
land'is ‘upon Original Sin. Upon this point his Lordship puts 
the following question. 
~'*"Did the fall of Adam produce such an effect on his posterity, 
that-mankind became thereby a mass of mere corruption, or of ab- 
solute and entire depravity? Or is the effect only such, that we are 
very, far’ gone from. original righteousness, and of our own nature 
inclinéd to evil?’ 
The excluding Answer, The Ninth Article. -, 
J©THETaN bf Adam producedsuch} ¢ Original sin standeth’not'in'the 
an effector his posterity, that man-| following of Adam, (as the’ Pela- 
kind ‘became’ thereby a mass of| gians do vainly talk); bat it is the 
mérécorruption, of of absolute and | fault or corruption of the natdre of 
entire depravity: ’ every man, ‘that or 18ers 
yULIDE{9 ZUOi gendered of theoffspring éf Adam; 
whereby man is' very far(f ont front 
original, righteousness, and ds“ of 
his. own nature{inclined to: evil; go 
that the flesh lusteth, alwalys icon- 
trary to the spirit; and, thereforg, 
in every; person, born., mrg{,.the 
world, )it deserveth God's wrath; 
wads and damnation,’ , .. ais ade 
The 9th Question, cap..3d, on Free; Will,is.as follows Tait; 
not contrary to Soripture to say,, that. man has no share, imjthe| 


ev uid 


work of his salvation ? ‘al ; 
-Kacluding. Answer, ‘Tenth, Article, 


/iao THE 
rig ofl 
“Ttis quit ‘agreeable to Scrip-| _* The condition of mamafter the 
turé'to say, ‘that map has no share |fall of Adam is such, that he: can, 
in une wHle of his own salvation.” fndt turn ‘and prepare himself. by. 
his own natal ‘strength ar aber 
works, to faith, and calling upon 
-+Ged.- ~ Wherefore;--we~have no 
power to do good works pleasant 
iW vl Ascssstold okt s00 and, agceptable,.tor Gody (withowh, 
wrobaod ftismonot .f0L 9g the grace of God. hy, | 186 zRTe- 
S venting us, that we may havea 
good will, and working with us 

when we have that good will.’ 
Qu Redemption,: his! Lordshipy has the folldwing:questidy, 
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Cap. Ist, Question Ist. Did Christ die for all men, or did he 
die only for a chosen few ? 
The excluding Answer. Part of Article Seventeenth. 
‘ Christ did not die for all men,} ‘ Predestination to life is the e- 
but only for a chosen few.’ verlasting purpose of God, where- 
by (before the foundations of the 
world were laid) he hath constant- 
ly decreed by his counsel, secret 
to us, to deliver from curse. and 
damnation those whom he hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, 
and to bring them by Christ unto 
everlasting salvation, as vessels 
made to honour.’ 


Now, whether these answers are right or wrong, we do: not 
presume to decide; but we cannot help saying, there appears 
to be some little colour in the language of the Articles for the 
errors of the respondent. It does not appear at first sight:to: 
besuch a deviation from the plain, literal and grammatical sense 
of the Articles, as to merit rapid and ignominious ejectment 
from the bosom of the Church. 

Now we have done with the Bishop. We give him all he 
asks as to his legal right; and only contend, that he is acting a 
very indiscreet and injudicious part,—fatal to his quiet—fatal to 
his reputation as a man of sense,—blamed by ministers—blamed 

all 'the Bench of Bishops,—vexatious to the clergy, and 
higly injurious to the Church. We mean no personal disre- 
spect to the Bishop; we are as ignorant of him as of his yvic- 
tims. We should have been heartily glad if the’ debate ‘in 
Parliament had put an end to these blameable excesses; and 
our only object, in meddling with the question, is to resttain 
the arm of Power within the limits of moderation and ‘justice 
—one of the great objects which first led to the establishment 
of ‘this Jéliinal, and which, we hope, will always continue; to 
characterize its efforts. ' " 


Arr. VILE. “Memorials of a Tour on the Continent. By Wit- 
LIAM WokbsworTH. 8vo. pp. 103. Longman, London, 
1822. 


HE Lake School of Poetry, we think, is now pretty nearly 
extinct. Coleridge, who had by far the most original 
Ff2 
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geniys among its founders, has long ceased to labour for the 
fraternity, and gave their reputation a most unkind cut. at, part- 
ing, by the pabicesion of his ‘ Christabell, ’—which they had 
all been lauding, while it remained unprinted, as the crowning 
glory of their sect. The laurel seems to have proved mortal 
to the vivacious Muse of Southey—and the flame of his inspi- 
ration, after waxing wofully dim in various songs of triumph 
and loyalty, at last fairly went out in his hexameter Vision of 
Judgment. The contact of the Stamp-office appears to, have 
had nearly as bad an effect on Mr Wordsworth. His, Peter 
Bell. and his, Waggoner put his admirers, we believe, a little to 
their shifts; but since he has openly taken to the office, of a 
publican, and exchanged the company of leech-gatherers for 
that of tax-gatherers, he has fallen into a way of writing which 
js,equally distasteful to his old friends and his old monitorg—a 
sort of prosy, solemn, obscure, feeble kind of mouthing,—sad- 
Jy. garnished with shreds of phrases from Milton and_ the 

ible-—but without nature oar without passion,—and with a 
plentiful lack of meaning, compensated only by a large allowance 
of affectation and egotism. ‘This is the taste in which a volume 
of Sonnets to the river Duddon is composed—-and another 
which he calls ‘ Ecclesiastical Sketches,’ and these precious 
‘ Memorials of his Tour.’ 

The great characteristic of these works is a sort of emphatic 
manity—a singular barrenness and feebleness of thought, dis- 
guised under a sententious and assuming manner and a style be- 
yond example verbose and obscure. Most of the little pieces of 
which they are composed begin with the promise of some striking 
image or deep reflection; but end, almost invariably, in disap- 
pointment—having, most commonly, no perceptible meaning at 
all—or one incredibly puerile and poor—and exemplifying no- 
thing-but the very worthless art of saying ordinary things in an 
unintelligible way—and hiding no meaning in a kind of stern 
and pompous wordiness. 

In‘ one sense of the word, indeed, the book before us.is highly 
poetical; it professes to give Memorials of a Tour; and it is albin 
verse—excepting about eight pages of notes, which could not well 
have been put in that shape. The Title-page, also, is in prose, 
and°the ‘Table of Contents: But the Dedication is a Sonnet, 
signed! W. Wordsworth—dated January 1822—and beginning, 
Dear Fellow: Travellers ;’—~it presents nothing further that is 
worthy of notice. The work opens with a Sonnet, entitled, 
‘ Fish’ Women !’?- and seems intended to be of a gay, lively cast 
—the poet first supposing that the Nereids may possibly be 
like the! Calais’ fish-women—* withered, grotesque, unmeasur- 
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ably’old, “atid shrill and fierce in accent ’—and judiciously re- 
niarking, héw terrible it would be to dive and meet such fenants 
of dié submarine ‘caves. But his alarm’ is of vety short dura- 
tid’; for’ he instantly says, though without assigning ‘any rea- 
son— 


* Fear it not! 
* For they’ pe Nereids) ‘ Earth’s fairest daughters do excell’ 
and therewithal cloathes them in every quality of form aid 
voice. 
‘"Fwo Sonnets, each entitled Bruges, come next. ‘It is ‘very 
hard to get at the-subject of either; we mean the prevailing 
idea which ‘the author is desirous of embodying and showing 
forth to the reader in his fourteen lines. As near: as We'¢dn 
reach it, there seems to be something floating in his mind a< 
bout the antiquity of the place, and its quiet; a dull old ‘town, 
with ruins rm nuns. But that the ender may try his hand at 
the riddle, we transcribe the first sentence of the second Sonnet: 
frankly owning that the construction of it puzzles us'almost,; ahd 
the sense altogether. 
‘ The Spirit of Antiquity, enshrined 

In sumptuous Buildings, vocal in sweet Song 

And Tales transmitted through the popular tongue, 

And with devout solemnities entwined, 10 

Strikes at the seat of grace within the mind ; 109 

Hence forms that slide with swan-like ease, along.’ , 

But Mr Wordsworth seems to think this Address to/Bruges 
very significant and valuable; for, he takes care to.remind. us, 
ina note, that ‘ it is not the first poetical tribute which in, our 
times has’ been paid to this beautiful city ’—and, forthwith 
quotes, with the praise which the Lake Poets generally, give 
each other, whatever may be their sentiments of mutual, esteem, 
some. verses of Mr Southey commemorating the, evils.of the 
Revolution in Janguage as violent as he once. used, in its, praise. 
When we add, that this noted changeling speaks: of §,. Mutabi- 
lity letting loose her fierce and many-headed beast,’ our tead- 
ers will be at no loss to fix the date of the composition. 

‘~ Our author’s plan has been, to write a smal] poem, general- 
ly.a Sonnet, upon the scenes that struck) him on his, Tour as 
best- adapted for poctical purposes, His track setms/toj have 
lain through the Netherlands, to the Rhine, along thatiriyer to 
Switzerland, and. thence into the north of. Italy, | It required 
a person of confirmed habits of singularity to, pass, over, this 
ground, and hardly seize one of the, most, striking objects or 
scenes recalling the grandest recollections, Whateyer all man- 
kind would with one voice pronounce grand,or interesting, 
he is compelled, by the deep-rivetted affectation of his sect, 
2 
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to pass by, in order that he may fix his keen and profound eye 
upon something ordinary or trifling! Upon this principle he 
would, of course, very fain have passed Waterloo in silence. 
In former times, indeed, he would have stopped to curse it; 
but now his ultra-loyalty, and his situation in the Stamp-office, 
require a few lines; though what their precise meaning may be, 
we really have not discovered. Where he does condescend to 
take for his subject something which all agree in deeming one 
of * the world’s great wonders,’ he is sure to seize on the most 
trivial topic connected with it, or perhaps to avail himself of 
the occasion, to speak of something with which it has no vi- 
sible connexion. Thus, in his stanzas upon the Simplon (which 
he is pleased to write Semplon), he cunningly avoids saying one 
word upon the subject of that wonderful pass; silent upon its 
natural beauties, because these are objects of universal admira- 
tion ; equally silent on the works of art, because, beside being 
the wonder of mankind, they are one of the monuments of 
Buonaparte’s genius. But upon a column lying in that pass 
he has a Sonnet, because it enables him to lecture on the great 
man’s fall. The stanzas are of very little merit, save that their 
sense, such as it is, may be easily got at. Not that it at all re- 
sembles the notions of other men; for example, 
* My thoughts become bright, like yon edging of pine 

Black fringe to a precipice lofty and bare, 

Which, as from behind the sun strikes it, doth shine 

With threads that seem part of his own silver hair '— 
From whence we may learn how bright a thing a black fringe 
is—and how blind um without exception have been, in all 
ages, when they vainly likened the sun’s rays to gold. It now 
appears that the silver sun and the golden moon ought to oc- 
cupy the true poet. The Sonnet differs from the stanzas in 
this, that, like the colt in the fable, its meaning is hard to 
catch; but'then it also resembles that colt in being worth little 
when you have caught it. As for the column, it is soundly be- 
laboured with names, and all in order to get at Napoleon: it is 
‘a memento of pride overthrown ’—it is ‘ vanity’s hierogly- 
phic’—and then it is (whatever that may turn out to be) ‘a 
choiée ‘trope in fortune’s rhetoric.’ In the same happy vein 
he abuses’ Napoleon at Boulogne, where it seems the itinerant 
poet was'stranded. He begins in a passion; and, like most 
people in'that’frame of mind, he charges the other party with 
being angry. 

¢ Why’ cast ye back upon the Gallic shore, 
Ye'furious waves! a patriotic son 
Of) England ?’ 
To call the great man a tyrant, and an ambitious conqueror 
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oply;, or.a-Consigan,, would be toa like the,common run of his 
xevilers,;,our.poet, calls him all. this; but be must,needs have 
him-also.a dreamers and a fool ; nays alter comparing him to 
Caligula, he,actually,speaks of him as of, a:merr ~andréewy or 
hired, buffeon,,and, makes him ‘ shake bis cap anc bells!” 
‘olf, his political sentiments partake of the spirit,of the Morn- 
ing, Post,|and other classical works of that refined description, 
we,may,, wonder the less to :find him recur to the samé sources 
as,the,,fyperennial fountains’ of historic truth. Coming to, the 
heights, of Hockheim, near the Rhine, his lyre is awakened by 
a. mast potable anecdote, which he candidly admits to rest upon 
the followingmewspaper paragraph, ‘ When the Austrians 
‘ took, dockkeim,.,in,.dne part of the engagement, they got to 
‘the, brow.of the hill, whence they, had their first view of the 
‘Rhine.;'They instantly halted—not a gun was, fired—not a 
‘ voice heard : but, they stood gazing on the River with those 
‘ feelings, which the events of the last fifteen years:at once’ call- 
‘ed up» Prince Schwartzenberg rode up to know, the cause of 
‘ this sudden stop; they then gave three cheers, rushéd after 
‘the.enemy, and drove them into the water.” We presume 
the Austrian, soldiers never were in such a fit of sentiment at 
any other period of the monarchy; Our poet, however,’ takes 
it all as, equally. natural and true; and produces forthwith a 
Sonnet, called'a §,Local Itecollection,’ in whichy, after describ- 
ing them, as_pausing ,,¢ with. breath, suspended, like. a, listening 
scout, ’ lie exclaims— om ; ruts dai 
-¢.O) Silence!’ thou wert Mother of a Shout oiw mo% 

That thro’ the texture of yon azure|dome yaoi jycg- 

Clove its glad. way—a cry.-of ,harvest-home, 

Uttered to Heaven injecstasy devout!’. 4) oj; » is9KKgs 
4which-indeed:is about:as natural in thought and, expression, 
as the‘historical passage that serves foriits groundwopk.); 241i) 

A poety to be sure; is not in ordinary cases obliged) ta) be.a 

véry nice-and ‘curious inquirer into the accuracy, of; the Jacty.on 
which héodestants.». But where the, design,.of bis, work js,.to 
commetnorate: events, )or- to dwelk.upon the scenes, coppegted 
with themj-whereyhe: unites; .as; Mr, Wordsworth, dees: inthe 
work before ns, the traveller with: the poet, and, professes, te,guve 
'ws'the! memorials-ofi wivatihe saw and felt upon; certain.spots and 
ovcasidris, he:is necessarily held: to, matters "aes si 
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foundation of ‘hia! * eogttata et\ visaizi They. .ate,.partyi and. e 
most important part, of his plan; and if he is to fapgy,theny, he 
might just as well.stayeat homey sand) just as welk,or,agood deal 
better, indite sonnets to Deliapion register; as,onraythor used 
to do, the * Moods of his own Mind,”  StheMarning and 
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Evening Papers we have seen, furnish him with some facts in 
military annals; and the /acguay de place, it should seem, is his 
oracle in the fine arts. So, at least, must any one suppose; who 
finds him pouring forth his soul in devotion before the Supper 
of Leonardo da Vinci at Milan. Not that we profess to com- 
prehend the meaning of the greater part of this very mystical 
sonnet; but it is plain, that he deems the picture of Leonardo 
to be still visible, and only ‘ marred by searching damps and 
many an envious flaw ;’ whereas the far more searching pencils 
of envious restorers are well known to have painted every part 
of it over once and again. However, all is one'to our enchant- 
ed * beholder,’ whose heart it ‘ melted and thawed’—so far 
we follow him. But who shall unriddle what comes after? It 
seems the features of the Saviour. 
* Erase 
(At least for one rapt moment) every trace 
Of disobedience to the primal law. 
The annunciation of the dreadful truth 
Made to the Twelve, survives; the brow, the cheek, 
And hand reposing on the board in ruth ; 
Of what it utters, while the unguilty seek 
Unquestionable meanings, still bespeak 
A labour worthy of eternal youth !’ 
Even Mr Wordsworth seems to have thought this required 
the sanction of an authority, and he cites Milton. 
* The hand 
Sang with the voice, and this the argument. ' 
—But nothing can be more natural than Milton’s figure, and 
the sense is most obvious. Our author’s imitation really defies 
all our efforts to decipher it. We do not cavil at un-guilty, 
though it is, we believe, anew coinage from the Lake Mint; 
but why should the innocent be seeking for unquestionable mean- 
ings? And how is the hand ‘in ruth of what itself utters?’ 
Ofa truth, it is a dangerous experiment in Mr Wordsworth to 
recall his reader’s notice to Milton when he writes sonnets. 
The following is the concluding stanza of an article entitled 
¢ Processions;’ and we quote it as a good specimen of that so- 
lemn unmeaningness which we have ventured to impute to the 
author. 
‘ Trembling, I look upon the secret springs 
Of that licentious craving in the mind 
To act the God among external things, 
To bind, on apt suggestion, and unbind ; 
And marvel not that antique Faith inclined 
To crowd the world with metamorphosis, 
Vouchsafed in pity or in wrath assigned : 
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Such insolent temptations wouldst thou miss, 
Avoid these sights ; nor brood o’er Fable’s dark abyss !’ 

‘This other, entitled ‘ Echo on the Gemmi,” is a fair sample 
of the lame and impotent conclusions’ which he loyes to wrap 
up in words of great pretension. 

§ What beast of chase hath broken from the cover ? 
Stern Geom listens to as full a cry, 
As muyltitudinous a harmony, 
As e’er did ring the heights of Latmos over,’ &c. 

This, it will be admitted, is a lofty prelude, and should usher 
in some dread magnificence: here is the humble solution. 

‘ A solitary Wolf-dog, ranging on 
Thro’ the bleak concave, wakes this wondrous chime 
Of aéry voices lock’d in unison,— 
Faint—far off—near—deep—solemn and sublime ! 
So, from tie body of a single deed, 
A thousand ghostly fears, and haunting thoughts, proceed !’ 

Akin to this, is the following curious consummation of the 
poet’s anxiety for the welfare of his family at home, during his 
long absence on his travels, After invoking them in a very ten- 
der manner, he can find nothing more touching to say to them, 
than to wonder what sort of weather they are enjoying at 
Grasmere ! 

* Oh ye, who guard and grace my Home 
While in far-distant lands we roam, 
Enquiring thoughts are turned to you ! 
Does a clear ether meet your eyes ? 

Or have black vapours hid the skies 
And mountains from your view ?’ 

All, however, is not so bad as what we have now cited—and, 
in justice to Mr W. we shall give the reader a specimen of 
what he can do when he is pleased to be plain and rational. 
The following sonnet is upon the scenery between Namur and 
Liege; and is about the best in the volume. a 
' € What lovelier home could gentle Fancy chuse? 

Is this the Stream, whose cities, heights, and plains, .! 

War’s favourite play-ground, are with crimson staims¢-900"' 
Familiar, as the Morn with pearly dews ? 

The Morn, that now along the silver Meuse 
Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the Swaing 
To tend their silent boats and ringing wains, 

Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit bestrews ;- 
The ripening corn beneath it, As mine eyes 
Turn from the fortified and threatening jhill; hrf 
How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade, .,,,; 
With its grey rocks, clustering in pensive shade, | 
That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise 

From the smooth meadow-ground, serene and still!’ 
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The reader of Mr Wordsworth derives much the same kind 
of pleasure, mingled with surprise, from this beautiful deserip- 
tion, as he would (were such a thing possible) from looking at 
a fine landscape chastely painted by Fuseli: Yet we believe:that 
both artists would be little disposed to forgive this preference of 
their more sober efforts in delineating real life, over their mys- 
terious, and extravagant attempts to pourtray the passions. Tihs 
not, however, every scene of simple nature 'that.ean| make our 
= simple and intelligible. A Sonnet ‘ in a .carriage) onthe 

anks of the Rhine,’ is written in a way calculated to give.one 
the idea of the author’s senses having been affected by the -be- 
verage of the country. 

‘ Amid this dance of objects sadness steals 
O’er the defrauded heart—while sweeping by, 
As in a fit of Thespian jollity, 
Beneath her vine-leaf crown the green Earth reels: 
Backward, in rapid evanescence, wheels 
The venerable pageantry of Time, 
Each beetling rampart—’ &c. &c. . 

It seems he landed at Dover in November.1820; and the Sonnet 
to which. this event gives rise, bears an obvious and most pervert- 
ed allusion to the great event which then occupied the whole 
country and indeed every part of the world to which,the news 
had: penetrated,—the triumph over unparalleled oppression ob- 
tained by the Jate Queen, through the generous assistance, of 
the people of England. What. man, not blinded by. the. pos- 
sessioh of a sinecure place in the Revenue department, could 
have seen, upon his arrival in any corner of this country, the 
slightest indication of popular feeling having then flagged, or 
of the accounts of it in the newspapers, during the preceding 
summer, having been exaggerated?, And, above all, who,that 
was not-an agent of the foul, conspiracy, just then so signally de- 
feated, (which we presume the poet was not); or. at, least, a mere 
creature of the Ministry, could venture to assert that the people 
had reason to feel shame for their recent conduct? . Yet such 
are|Mr Wordsworth’s sentiments, as darkly shadowed. forth, in 
these Jines. 

(01 (Where be the noisy followers of the game. ,, 

Which Faction breeds? the turmoil where ? that, past 
‘Thro’ Europe, echoing from the Newsman’s blast, ..., |, 
And, filled’ our, hearts with grief for, England's shame ?’ 

Thdveader ‘possibly thinks the poetry and the peliticks .of 
this! nearly’ on:a levels. We agree with him, and desist, from 
further citation, | 01 ) noitiog gub 
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Art. IX. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London at the Visitation in July 1822. By Witi1am, Lorp 
Bisuor of London. 4to. London, Rivington, 1822. 


H™ station, whether in Church or State, and the influence 
naturally attached to it, frequently claims for those who 

fill it a degree of attention, which is by no means due to 
their talents or their acquirements. We have no hesitation 
in applying this remark to the prelate, whose last Charge now 
lies before us; and of whom every adherent, even of his own 
party in the Church, will readily allow, that no man ever dis- 
appointed the expectations of his friends more entirely than he 
has done, since his great and rapid elevation in the Hierarchy. 
We allude not at present to the political doctrine by which 
he so memorably signalized himself, respecting the perfect con- 
duct of reigning sovereigns, upon a late remarkable occasion ; 
but we are referring to those professional exertions, by which 
he seems to have added more pages to the volume of intoler- 
ance, with less either of learning or argument to support his 

sitions, than any, even of the weakest and most violent of 
Fis clerical associates. ‘The reputation for abilities and scholar- 
ship which he once enjoyed, and which are supposed to have 
raised him in the Church, render this falling off in every thing 
but bigotry, a somewhat unaccountable phenomenon; and 
should make those who personally esteem him recollect, that a 
Bishop in England, as well as an Archbishop in Grenada, may 
be all the better for a kind hint from a secretary. 

He signalized his entry upon his Episcopal functions in 1814, 
by a sermon at the yearly meeting of the charity schools of the 
metropolis, in which he lays down such /2beral and enlightened 
positions as these,—that indifference to forms of faith is indiffer- 
ence to truth or falsehood; and, that ‘ the diffusion of know- 
‘ ledge disjoined from religious instruction, stands in the same 
‘ relation to ignorance as positive evil to the absence of good. ’ 
In other words, that teaching children to read, and enabling 
them to read whatever religious books their parents may put 
into their hands, is a positive evil; and that it is /better to 
leave mankind in the darkness of complete ignorance, than 
give them the lights of learning, unaccompanied with’ the dog- 
mas and the forms of one particular’ establishment. This 
was pretty well for a beginning, and it was proniulged by his 
Lordship ex cathedrd, solemnly, no doubt, but somewhat nakedly 
—wich a due portion of authority, but without any)reasoning,or 
illustration to recommend and explain it. ‘The Doctor had be- 
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come a Bishop it seems, and felt it no longer necessary to prove 
as he went along; he could now declare the law to his clergy 
and their flocks. 

Little attention was attracted by his easy labours; and he in- 
creased in dogmatism, without working the harder to. make it 
pass. In his charge delivered in the same year, he holds-out 
the clergy of the Established Church, as the only dispensers 
of divine truth ;’ and he requires all mankind to ‘ approach the 
* oracles of divine truth with humble docility, and that prostra- 
* tion of the understanding and the will, which are indispensable 
£ to proficiency in Christian instruction,’ 

In the charge before us, he has gone a step further, and pro- 
nounced a general anathema against knowledge, as if it were in 
itself an evil, and required to be always attended with antidotes, 
The imputation of such a sentiment to a scholar in the nine- 
teenth century, and a man who had the reputation of sense 
and talents, may well excite distrust of our statement. The 
reader shall therefore at once have access to the passage. 

* We live at one of those remarkable periods which constitute eras 
in the history of the world. For a series of years preceding the 
French Revolution, the diffusion of knowledge and cultivation of intel- 
lect in France and the neighbouring countries, exceeded in such a pro- 
portion THE COUNTERVAILING POWERS of religion and morality, that 
all competent judges, acquainted with the state of society, agreed in 
opinion that some mighty convulsion was at hand. Of the disasters 
which followed that dreadful event, and the shock which it gave to 
the civil and religious institutions of the Continent, it is altogether 
superfluous to speak. But whilst the world was involved in con- 
fusion around us, this country, by the blessing of Providence, was 
not only preserved from destruction, but rose to an eminence'of 
glory and power which it had never attained in former times. In 
reasoning on the causes of this difference in our favour, we are justi- 
fied, I trust, in ascribing our safety to the quantity of virtue and 
good sense produced in the country by the free constitution of our 
government, the equal administration of our laws, the principles 
which regulate, our seminaries for the education of youth, and, above 
all,,to the prevalence of a sound, a pure, a reasonable Religion,) dis- 
pensed and administered by a body of Clergy, who, from their,ex- 
ternal condition, and still more from their learning and piety, haye 
an influence, on the minds of the people, not only through the me- 
dium of their pastoral functions, but by the effect of their writings, 
and the estimation which they bear in the community. _ The imme- 
diate danger is now past: but, when we direct our attention to the 
sysvaithtic culture of intellect introduced in the course of ‘a few 
ainidrig all classes, we cannot but feel an anxiety lest the ba- 
atite of society should ‘suffer disturbance from this sudden increase 


of its moimetitum: ‘In proportion as these additional energies im- 
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parted to the mass of the people are under the direction of good 
principles, they will give stability to the government, advance the 
cause of religion and morals, and contribute to the general advan- 
tage. But there is no necessary connexion between knowledge and 
goodness, between the possession of intellectual power, and a disposi- 
tion to apply it to its proper ends.’ 

Now, what we complain of here is, not the absurd denial 
that knowledge of itself, and independent of any accompani- 
ment, is a necessary improvement to the character, though we 
should have thought, that no reflecting mind could doubt of 
this; but the monstrous assumption, that ‘ the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and cultivation of intellect,’ is in itself something which 
requires to be counteracted, or, as the Bishop, in his inaccurate 
and bad style, calls it, countervailed by religious and moral in- 
struction. He holds learning and intelligence up as bad in 
themselves, or at least as of evil tendency; and seems to take for 
granted, that they will introduce vice, unless their mischievous 
effects be checked by other means, which, after all, turn out, in 
this close and correct reasoner’s view, to be nothing but other 
kinds of learning and intelligence. It is to no purpose for a 
man who has such fundamental ideas upon the subject of edu- 
cation, to add, that the acquisition of knowledge by the lower 
orders ought not to be Renmei but only turned into 
right channels. All his readers must at once perceive, that 
he is the enemy, upon principle, of whatever informs and 
enlightens the poor, that is, the bulk of mankind; that he 
holds.an ignorant generation to be far more certainly in the 
path of virtue and happiness than a well educated communi- 
ty; that if he submits to have the people taught, it is only 
because they are determined to have instruction, whether he 
will or no; and that his only hope is, to make the line of their 
education coincide with the interests of the political system with 
which he is connected. 

In the self-same spirit in which he calumniates knowledge, 
he slanders those who are labouring to spread it. ‘ The-ene- 
‘ mies of religion and order’ (says he), ‘ are so well aware of 
* these consequences, that, while they profess an earnest desire 
*'to enlighten the people, they encourage that mode of instrue- 
*'tion alone which instils no fixed principles of religion, ‘no 
*’ preference to any form of worship.” We do not ijtend here 
to renew the discussions upon the question of the National ‘and 
the British and Foreign System, or, which is the same thing, 
between the Bible Society and the partisans of intolerance and 
exclusion.. But we desire the reader to note the, charity, with 
which this, Prelate ventures to stigmatize, jas infidels, and anar- 
chists,. every one who, would give, to, the poor, the inestimable 
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blessings of Christian education, without regard to particular 
creeds or forms of worship—teaching them only to read the 
Bible, and allowing them to use the invaluable gift of reading as 
their parents, and, in after life, their own judgment, may direct. 
For Bishop Howley knows full well, that there never yet has 
been a school without Bible lessons, founded or recommended 
by the friends of universal education, whom he thus presumes 
to charge with infidelity. He knows full well, that the men 
whom he thus charges with being enemies to the Religion, as well 
as Constitution of their country, never yet taught a single child 
to read but from the sacred volume which contains the revela- 
tion of that religion. He knows this; and yet he charges them 
with infidelity, because they are not, like himself, intolerant and 
bigotted enough to make apostasy from the faith of their fa- 
thers the condition of giving the poor instruction. Unlike his 
charitable and holy Master, this High Priest will not ‘ suffer 
little children to come unto him,’ without asking whether their 
parents are Catholicks, or Presbyterians, or Churchmen; and, 
if his Lordship finds that they are Sectarian, he ‘ forbids them,’ 
unless they will apostatize; for neither of such, nor of any but 
his own, according to him, is the kingdom of Heaven ! 

The rest of this Charge is of a very ordinary character in li- 
terary merit,—not above the level of the most commonplace 
sermon, and withal very ill composed, abounding in the figure 
of speech called slip-slop beyond what could have been expect- 
froma scholar. We must, however, take notice of his Advice 
to his Clergy, respecting their treatment of Curates. After 
much praise of the Consolidation Act of 1817, and an assertion 
that it has been vindicated by experience, * the true test of 
© every legislative measure, (meaning, ‘ of the merits of every 
legislative measure’), he exhorts his hearers to behave towards 
their curates as fellow-labourers in the vineyard ; and he rejects 
the name of ‘ hirelings,’ sometimes applied to that most usefal 
class of men, as invidious and unjust; adding, in words which we 
cite with unmixed approbation, that ‘the hzreling is he, whether 
© beneficed or not, who acts on personal views of pleasure or 
‘ profit, without concern for the welfare of his flock ;* and that 
* the distinction’ between beneficed and stipendiary is accidental 
* andvexternal, affecting in no way the intrinsical dignity of the 
 priesthood.’' ‘He enjoins a respectful demeanour to the ca- 
rate, *: whois,” he says, * without excuse, if he loses sight of 
* the subordination implied in his office ;” and he adds a warn- 
ing of whatihis own line of conduct is to be, in dealing with any 
dissensions that may arise between the incumbents and curates. 
‘ In the exercise of the discretionary powers which are vested 
* in the Bishop by this law, it will always be my endeavour to 
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‘ keep.the objects in view, which I believe to have been in the 
contemplation of the Legislature. Onno account can I shrink 
from, the duty of protecting and sustaining: the curate in the 
full, enjoyment of his rights, while he attends with fidelity to 
the duties of his cure, and to the relation in which he stands 
to,the,incumbent. But I trust it will not be imagined, that 
the digcesan’s license will uphold the curate, who gives just 
“cause of dissatisfaction, by insufficiency, negligence, or inde- 
icorous, behaviour in his official functions, or by personal dis- 
respect or hostility to the incumbent, whether shown by direct 
oppasition, or by secret endeavours to diminish his influence 
in the parish. ‘Che best interests of the parishioners will suf- 
fer,; when discord prevails between the ministers who have 
joint, cure of their souls ; and, since regard to personal feelings 
must yield to considerations of public utility, it may be some- 
tames expedient to dissolve the connexion, and thus put an end 
to.a scandalous contest, though it may be difficult to apportion 
® the blame between the contending parties.’ 

Now, against the intention plainly manifested in the last part 
of this passage, we beg leave entirely to protest. The leaning 
is to be for the incumbent, and against the curate. This is the 
obyious meaning of the whole passage taken together. Now, we 
conceive the leaning should be just the other way; to diminish 
the weight and influence of the non-resident, or of the incum- 
bent, who resides because compelled by fear of losing his emo- 
luments, but does no duty, any more than if he took no tithe; 
to lean towards the real effective person, who does all the duty, 
and is the priest in every thing but the receipt of the emoluments. 
The law is not with the Bishop. Its provisions indeed are most 
clumsy and ineflicacious; but its spirit is against the sinecu- 
rist. From the first of these provisions, in Henry the Eighth’s 
time, down to the Consolidation Act (57 Geo. 3, c. 99), it has 
been attempting to diminish this great scandal of the Establish- 
ment, and to give the wages to the workman; feebly, indeed, 
and with a timidity little like the daring spirit shown by that 
tyrant when, he took to himself the spoils of the Chirch, but 
still indicating sufficiently that the active parson is the ‘favourite, 
The words of the old statute are remarkable; and we close our 
reflections with them, as well deserving the attention of raters 
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in these days. . The statute is enacted. It says} |* Fanahdimore 
‘ aah aed: virtuous increase and maintenance of divine! service, 
* the preaching, and. teaching, of ‘the word, of; God, with: godly 
‘ and good example given; the better discharge of curatds; tthe 
$ maintenance of hospitality 5 the, relief of poan people 5: the:in- 
* crease of devotion, and good apinion of the Vayfectowartl the 
* spirttugl persons.’—( Pre. St. 21, — Hen. 8) 5 V3.) (01-16! 
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Azt. X. 1. Denkwurdigheiten Meiner Zeit. Von ©. W.N. 
Doum, . 5 vols. 8vo. Lemgo u. Hanover. , 1814-1819, ,, 


2. Histoire des Trois Démembremens de la Polognes Pat My 
Ferranp. 8 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1820. / 


3. Memoires et Actes Authentiques relatifs aux Negociations gilt 
ont précedées le Partage de la Pologne. (Without ee 
of the Author, or the Place of Publication.) ’ J ‘vol. ’Byo, 
1810. acura 

" three works which are now before us, contain articu- 

lats of the Partitions of Poland which have not hitherto 

been made public in our language, and which, besides their im; 
rtance to the general readers of history, seem to us peculiar- 
interesting in the present state of Europe. We shall there- 

fre take this occasion to lay before the public an abridged 

statement of some of the most important of these particulars ; 
after premising a short account of the witnesses on whose testi- 
mony our narrative will principally be founded. 

The Memoirs of M. V. Dohm begin in 1778, and are meant 
to reach till 1806, during the whole of which time he filled a 
secondary, but not unimportant, office under the Government 
of Prussia. After the French conquest in 1806, he became a 
subject of the short-lived kingdom of Westphalia, under which 
he held office (as he now tells us) unwillingly till’'1810, ‘when’ 
he obtained permission to retire, and eanploved is leisure in 'the' 
composition of these Memoirs, of which the Part hitherto pub-. 
lished extends only to the death of the great Frederic in 1786,— 
the least interesting and best known portion of the period in 
Prussian histor which the work is designed to comprehend. 

No!'2. is a History of the Three Dismemberments of 'P6-_ 
land, by M. Ferrand, formerly a magistrate of the Parliament’ 
of Paris, one of the most zealous Royalists of the old school, 
an énemy of liberty, but a friend of national indeperidenid, ' 
who, though a warm admirer of the Holy Alliance, yet honest-'’ 
ly;*but not consistently, reprobates the Partition of Pdtand” 
asthe first step comrade the dissolution of the European’ sys 
tem. The most valuable part of this publication ‘congist§”in | 
extracts from the Notes and Collections of Rulhieres,'' which’ 
were intended by that writer as materials for the contiriudtion 
of his brilliant work. The value of these extracts, and of the 
general narration, would have been greatly increased; had the 
author deigned minutely to quote authorities, and to patticular- 
ize the dates of events; securities for literary probity which we 
have seldom found’in modern French histories, except ‘in ‘the 
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works of M. Sismondi; and in the invaluable History of Ve- 
nite-by M. Ddru; a book which contains more information, 
new to most readers, than has been presented to the public by 
any European historian of late years. 

No. 3. is a Collection of Diplomatic Correspondence between 
the three Governments who partitioned Poland, from 1771 to 
1774, published anonymously at Weimar in 1810, by the Count 
de Goertz, for many years employed in some of the eminent 
stations of Prussian diplomacy. The authenticity and import- 
ance of these documents are equally indisputable. 

Little more than fifty years have passed since Poland conti- 
nued to occupy a high place among the powers of Europe. 
Her natural means of wealth and force were inferior to those 
of few states of the second order. The surface of the country 
exceeded that of France; and the number of inhabitants was 
estimated at fourteen millions—a population probably exceed- 
ing that of the British Islands, or of the Spanish Peninsula, at 
the era of the first Partition. The climate was nowhere un- 
friendly to health, or unfavourable to labour; the soil was fer- 
tile, the produce redundant: a large portion of the country, 
still uncleared, afforded ample scope for agricultural enterprise. 
Great rivers afforded easy means of opening an internal navi-+ 
gation from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. In addition to 
these natural advantages, there were many of those circum- 
stances in the history and situation of Poland which render a 
people fond and proud of their country, and foster that na- 
tional spirit which is the most effectual instrument either of de- 
fence or agerandizement. ‘Till the middle of the seventeenth 
century, she was the predominating power of the North. With 
Hungary, and the maritime strength of Venice, she formed the 
eastern defence of Christendom against the Turkish tyrants of 
Greece; and, on the north-east, she was long the sole, barrier 
against the more obscure barbarians of Muscovy, after they had 
thrown off the Tartarian yoke.* A nation which thys consti- 
tuted a part of the van-guard of civilization, necessarily, became 
martial, and gained all the renown in arms which could beiac- 

uired before war had become a science... The..wargiof the 
oles, irregular, romantic, full of personal adventure, depend- 
ent on, individual courage and peculiar character, proceeding 
litle from the policy of Cabinets, but deeply. imbued, by. those 


* « Poloniam velut Propugnaculum Orbis, Christiani,’--‘, Polonia 
Germaniam ab irruptionibus BaRBARORUM tutam, praestitit,,’—Puf- 
Sendorff Rerum Brandenburgicarum, 1. vy. c. 31, 
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sentiments. of chivalry which may pervade a. nation, chequered 
by. extraordinary vicissitudes, carried on against, barbarous, ene- 
mies.in remote and wild provinces, were ‘calculated. to leave a 
deep impression on the feelings of the people, and to give every 
man. the liveliest interest in the glories and dangers of his coua- 
try, . Whatever renders the members of a community more 
like each other, and unlike their neighbours, usually strength- 
ens the bonds of attachment between them. The Poles were 
the only representatives of the Sarmatian race in the assem+ 
bly of civilized nations. Their language and their national li+ 
terature—those great sources of sy ympathy and objects of .na- 
tional pride—were cultivated with no small success, ....-They 
contributed, in one instance, signally to the progress of science; 
and they took no ignoble part in those classical studies which 
composed the common literature of Europe. They were bound 
to their country by the peculiarities of its institutions and usages 
—perhaps, also, by the very defects in their government, which 
at last contributed to its fall, by those dangerous privileges, and 
by that tumultuary independence which rendered their condi- 
tion as much above that of the slaves of absolute monarchy,. as 
it was. below the lot of those who inherit the blessings of lc- 
gal and moral freedom. They had once another singularity, 
of which, they might justly have been proud, if they had_ not 
abandoned it in times which ought to have been more enlig!t- 
ened, . Soon after the Reformation, they set the first example 
of that true religious liberty which equally admits the members 
of all sects to the privileges, the offices, and dignities of the 
commonwealth. * lor nearly a century, they afforded a secure 
asylum to those obnoxious sects of Anabaptists and Unitariang, 
whom all other States excluded from toleration; and the lie- 
brew nation, proscr ibe every where else for several ages, found 
a second country, with protection for their learned and religious 
establishments, in this hegpitable and tolerant land. 

A body.of gentry, amounting to about half a million, pro- 
fessing the equality of ger ntlemen amidst the utmost extremes, of 
afflueance,and poverty, forming at once the legislature and ihe 


ra ewe wee -_—— — - 


* At ‘the Diets of 1563, 1568, and 1569, Art de Verifier les 
Dates) ti.'74." It is at ‘the same time that we find them describing 
the Vaticty of their religious sects—‘ Nos gui sumus DisstpeNnt¥s 
tn Religione.’ The term Dissidents then included the Catholics 4s 
welbas:all' other Christian sects. The Unitarians were first exclud- 
ed about 1650. (The subsequent exclusion of the Greeks aud Pro- 
tustauts) who were dissenters from the Establishment, was one of the 
inunediate causes of the ruin of Poland. : f 
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army, or rather constituting the commonwealth, were reproached, 
perhaps justly, with the parade, dissipation, and levity which ge- 
nerally characterize the masters of slaves; but their faculties 
were roused by ambition—they felt the dignity of conscious in- 
dependence—and they joined to the brilliant valour of their 
ancestors an uncommon degree of the accomplishments and 
manners of a polished age. Even in the days of her decline, 
Poland had still a part allotted to her in the ‘European system. 
By her mere situation, without any activity on her part, ‘she’in 
ome measure prevented the collision, and preserved the’ bas 
lance'of the three greatest military powers of the Continent. 
She constituted an essential member of the federative system 
of France; and, by her vicinity to Turkey, and influence on 
the commerce of the Baltic, directly affected the general inter- 
est of Europe. Her preservation was one of the few parts of 
continental policy in which both France and England were 
concerned; and all the governments of Europe dreaded the 
agerandizement of her neighbours. 

In these circumstances, it might have been thought that the dis- 
memberment of the territory of a numerous, brave, ancient, and 
renowned people, passionately devoted to their native land, with- 
out colour of right or pretext of offence, in a period of pr ofound 
peace, in defiance of the law of nations, and of the common in« 
terest of all states, was an event not much more probable, than 
that the same vast country should be swallowed up by a convulsion 
of nature. After such an occurrence, no State can consider her- 
self as safe. Before that dismemberment, indeed, nations were 
exposed to the evils of war.and the chance of conquest; but in’ 
peace they placed some reliance on each other’s faith; and, 
even in the utmost dangers of war, they relied on the preva- : 
lence of that established policy which then disposed every na4+ 
tion to prevent the entire destruction of any other.’ ‘The crime 
has, however, been triumphantly consummated. The principle 
of the balance of power perished in the Partition of Poland; 
and nations have, since that example, looked even in peace on 
their neighbours, as conspirators secretly plotting their destrue- 
tion. ‘The system of Partition has been continued down to the 
present moment, by its original authors. It has been ¢ ied, “ 
their enemies; and the very powers who dismembered "Pélan 
are now the allies of England, and the masters of every part of 
the Continent, except France and Spain. 

The succession to the Crown of Poland appears, in ancient 
times, to have been governed by that rude combination of in- 
heritance and election which originally prevailed: in most. Eu- 
Yopean monarchies, where there was a general inclination to 
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respect hereditary claims, and even the occasional elections were 
confine to the members of the reigning family.. Had. not the 
male heirs of the House of Jagellon been extinct, or had the 
rule of female succession been introduced, it is probable. that 
the Polish monarehy would have become strictly hereditary. 
The inconveniences of elective monarchy chiefly arose in, Po- 
land from the admission of powerful foreign princes .as.,can- 
didates for the Crown. That form of government proved. ras 
ther injurious to the independence, than to the internal, peace 
of the country. More than a century, indeed, elapsed before 
the mischief was felt. In spite of the ascendant acquired by, 
Sweden in the affairs of the North, Poland still maintained. 
a high rank; and her last great exertion, when John Sobi- 
eski drove the Turkish barbarians from the gates of Vienna, 
(in 1683), was worthy of her ancient character as the guardian 
of Christendom. The death of the great Sobieski (1696). first 
showed, that the admission of powerful foreign candidates for, 
the Crown might lead to the introduction of foreign influence,; 
and even foreign arms, into the kingdom. The contest, which 
then occurred between the Prince of Conti, and Augustus, E>, 
lector of Saxony, seemed only to prolong the interregnum; be» 
yond its usual term; but it was decided in favour of the laty 
ter Prince, by his. Saxon army and by Russian influence, 
Charles XII., attacked by a formidable confederacy in his ex-~ 
treme youth, and having, in his eighteenth year, compelled 
Denmark to submit, and defeated a great Russian army, turned. 
his victorious arms against Poland, entered Warsaw in triumph 
before he had reached the age of twenty, deposed the Elector 
of Saxony as an usurper, raised to the Royal dignity by foreign 
force, and obliged that prince, by express treaty, to renounce 
his pretensions to the Crown. He was doubtless impelled to 
these measures by the insolence of a youthful conqueror, and 
by resentment against the Elector; but he was also influenced 
by those rude conceptions  Joeticn sometimes degenerating 
into cruelty, which were blended with his irregular ambitions 
He had the generosity, however, to spare the territory of ‘the 
republic, and the good sense to propose the son of the great 
Sobieski to fill the vacant throne; a proposal which, had it been 
successful, might have banished foreign factions, by gradually 
conferring on a Polish family an hereditary claim to_ the 
Crown. But the Saxons, foreseeing such a measure, carried ax 
way young Sobieskia prisoner. Charles bestowed the Crown, on 
Stanislaus Leczinski, a Polish gentleman, of worth and; talent, 
but destitute of the genius and boldness which, the. public..dan- 
gers required ; and the King of Sweden, who thus set the exs 
6 
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ample of a second King enthroned by a foreign ‘army, struck 
atlother blow at the independence of Poland. The treaty ‘of 
Alt-Ranstadt was soon after annulled by the battle of Pultowa ; 
and Augustus renewed the pretensions which he had solemnly 
renounced, and returned triumphantly to Warsaw. The a- 
scendant of the Czar was for a moment suspended by the 
treaty of Pruth (in 1711), where the Turks compelled Peter to 
swear that he would withdraw his troops from Poland, and ne- 
ver interfere'in the internal affairs of that republic. As soon, 
however, as the Porte were engaged in a war with Austria, the 
Czar marched an army into Poland (in 1717), and exhibited 
the first example of a compromise between the King and’ the 
Diet, under the mediation of a Russian ambassador, and sur- 
rounded by Russian troops. 

The death of Augustus (in 1733) had nearly occasioned a 
general war throughout Europe. The interest of Stanislaus, 
the deposed King, was espoused by France, partly perhaps 
because Louis XV. had married his daughter, but chiefly be- 
cause the cause of the new Elector of Saxony, who was his com- 
petitor, was supported by Austria, the ally of England, and 
by Russia, which was then closely connected with Austria. 
The Court of Petersburgh then set up the fatal pretext of 


a guarantee of the Polish constitution, founded on ‘the trans- 
actions of 1717. A guarantee of the territories and rights of 
one independent State against others, is perfectly compatible 
with justice. But a guarantee of the institutions of ‘a people 
dtainst themselves, is but another name for dependence on 
the foreign’ power which enforces it. In eta of ‘this 


pretended guarantee, the country was invaded by sixty thou- 
said Russians, who ravaged with fire and sword every* district 
which opposed their progress; and, being unable to reach ‘the 
revulat place of election by the last day which the law allow- 
ed, ‘compelled a handful of gentlemen, some of them in chains, 
whom they brought together in a forest near Warsaw, to eledt 
Augustus the Third. 

“Henceforward Russia treated Poland as a vassal’ State. 
The nation indeed disappeared from the Européan ‘system; 
she was the subject of wars and negociations, but no ‘longer 
a' patty engaged in them. Under Augustus IIL, “she ‘wits 
almost as much without government at home, as without in- 
fltence ‘abroad. For thirty years she sluthbered“in a’ state 
of pudifit ‘anarchy, which is almost without exaniple’ fir ‘his- 
tory. “THe Diets of the republic were’ regularly assembled, 
conformably to the’ laws; but evéty one of these assemblies, 
during the whole of that long period, was dissolved, ‘without 
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adopting a single measure of legislation or government. | This 
extraordinary suspension of public authority, arose from the 
privilege which each nuncio possessed, of stopping any. public 
measure, by declaring his dissent from it, known throughout 
Europe as the Liberum } ‘eto—expressed i in Polish by the words 
* Nie poswalam,’—‘ | cannot consent.’ ‘To give a satisfactory 
account of the origin and progress of this anomalous privilege, 
would probably require more industrious and critical research 
than were applied to the subject when Polish antiquaries and 
lawyers existed.* Generally speaking, the absolute negative 
enjoyed by every member of the Polish Diet, seems to have 
arisen from the principle, that the Nuncios were not represent- 
atives, but ministers; that their power of acting was limited 
by the imperative instructions of the provinces; that the con- 
stitution was rather a confederacy than a commonwealth; ard 
the Diet not so much a deliberative assembly, as a meeting of 
delegates, whose whole duty consisted in declaring the deter- 
mination of their respective constituents. Of such a state of 
things, unanimity seemed the natural consequence. But, as 
the sovereign power was really vested in the gentry, they 
were authorized, by the laws of the republic, to interfere in 
public affairs, in a manner miost inconvenient and hazardous, 
though rendered in some measure necessary by the unreasonable 
institution of unanimity. ‘This interference was eflected by 
that species of legal insurrection called a Confederation, in 
which any number of gentlemen subscribing the Alliance bound 
themselves to pursue, by force of arms, its avowed object, either 
of defending the country, or preserving the laws, or main- 
taining the privileges of any class of citizens. It was equally 
Jawful for another body of noblemen to associate themselves 
against the former. The war between them was legitimate. 
Neither party were treated as rebels, for both were composed 
of members of the sovereign class, or rather, both were com- 
posed of a number of separate sovereigns, whose ordinary union 
was so loose and frail, that it seemed scarcely a departure from 
its principle to adopt, for a time, a closer alliance with a chosen 
party of their fellow-nobles. In these Confederations, the so- 
vereign power released itself from the restraint of unanimity ; 
and in order to obtain that liberty, the Diet sometimes resolved 


* We have sought in vain for a legal and constitutional account 
of these singular usages. ‘The information on this subject in Leng- 
nich Jus Publicum Polonia is so vayue and unsatisfactory, that, after 
having taken some ‘trouble to procure it, we abstain from woubling 
eur readers with it, 
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itself into a: Federation; in which case, they lost little by beiag 
obliged 'to rely on the zeal of voluntary. adherents, more than 

onthe legal cbedience of citizens. This last expedient, of con- 
verting the ordinary into a Confederate Diet, is perhaps the 
most singular example in history of a Legislative Assembly as- 
suming the form of a party in civil war, in order to escape ‘from 
the restraints of an inconvenient law. 

On-the death of Augustus III., it pleased the Empress Ca- 
tharine II. toappoint Stanislaus Poniatowski, one of her discard- 
ed:lovers, to the vacant throne; a man who possessed many of 
the qui alities and accomplishments which are attractive in private 
lites; but who, when he was exposed to the tests of elevated station 
and public danger, proved to be utterly void of all dignity and 
energy. Several circumstances in the state of Europe enabled 
Catharine to bestow the Crown on Poniatowski, without resist- 
ance from foreign powers. France was unwilling to expose her- 
self so early to the hazard of a new war. She was restrained by 
her recent alliance with Austria; and the unexpected death. of 
the Elector of Saxony deprived the Courts of Versailles and 
Vienna of the competitor whom they could support with most 
hope of success against the influence of the Czarina. . Frede- 
ric IL, abandoned, or (as he himself with reason thought), 
betray ed by England, * found himself, at the general peace, 
without an ally, ‘exposed to the deserved resentment of Austria, 
end no longer with any hope of aid from France, which bad 
beceme the friend of his natural enemy. In this situation, he 
thought it necessary to court the friendship of Catharine; and 
in the beginnin g of the year 1764, concluded a defensive: alli- 
ance with her, of which the stipulations with respect to Po- 
Jand were, that they were to oppose every attempt either to 
make that Crowa hereditary, or to strengthen the Royal powers ; 
that they were to unite in securing the election of Stanislaus 
Poniatowski; and that they were to protect the Dissidents’ of 
the Greek and Protestant Communions, who, since the year 
1717, had been deprived of that equal admissibility to public 
oflice which was bestowed on them by the liberality of the an- 
cient laws. The former part of these stipulations was intended 
to perpetuate the confusions of Poland, and to ensure her de- 


* Mem. de 1763. 4.1775, Introduction. Frederick: charges the 
new Administration of Geo, II, not only with breach of treatycin 
making peace without him, but with secretly offering to regain Silesia 
~ Maria Theresa, and’ with labouring to embroil. Peter IL}. with 
russia. i 2 2 ; 
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pendence on her neighbours; the latter afforded a speciouspre- 
text for, constant interference, and secured ,the, support :ofva 
party whom the injustice of their own Government threw, into 
the arms of foreign powers. Catharine, in a, Declaration:de- 
livered at Warsaw, asserted, ‘ that she did nothing but. in. vit» 
* tue of the right of vicinage, acknowledged by all nations;’.* 
and on another occasion she observed, ‘ that justice and - hte 
* manity were the sole rules of her conduct; and that HER 
€ ‘VIRTUES ALONE HAD PLACED HER ON THE THRONE«’ +) dt 
is proper to add, that all the powerful neighbours. of =Roland 
then made declarations, which, when considered in’ contrast 
with their subsequent conduct, are sufficient. to teach mankind 
how far they may trust to.the sincerity,, faith, and honouriof 
absolute oe. ‘On the 24th of January 1764, Frederick 
declared, that * he should constantly labour to defend ‘the 
* States of the Republic in their nvrEGrity.’ On the 16th of 
March, in the same year, Maria Theresa, a sovereign \cele- 
brated for piety and justice, assured the Polish Government of 
* her resolution to maintain the Republic in all her rights, pres 
‘ rogatives, and possEssions.’ On the 23d of May, even Ca- 
therine herself, when Poland, for the first time, acknowledged 
her title of Empress of al/ the Russias, granted to the: Republic 
‘ ASOLEMN GUARANTEE OF ALL HER Possessions’! ¢ ‘Though 
the, ples were abandoned by. their. allies, and distracted. by 
divisions, they made a gallant stand against the appointiherit of 
the discarded lover of a foreign princess to be their King: 
One party, at the head of which was the illustrious House of 
Czartorinski, by supporting the influence of Russia, and the 
election of Stanislaus, hoped to obtain the power of reforming 
the constitution, of abolishing the veto, and giving due strength 
to the Crown. The other, more generous, thaugh less enlight- 
ened, spurned at foreign interference, and made the most vigorous: 
efforts to assert independence, but were unhappily averse: torés 
forms of the constitution, wedded to ancient abuses, and resolutes 
] ; determined to exclude their fellow-citizens of different religions 
From, equal privileges.. The leaders of the latter party werethe 
great General Branicki, a, veteran of Roman.dignity and intres 
pidity, and Prince Radzivil, a youth of almost. regal. revenueiand 
dignity, who, by a singular combination of valour and genero~ 
sity, with violence and wildness, exhibited a striking picture of 
a Sarmatian grandee. The events which passed in the: inter: 


—_— 


* Rulhieres, ii. 41. + Ibid. ii. 151. 
: ¢ Ferrand. I. et Pieces Justific. 
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regnum, as they are related by Rulhiere, form one of the most 
interesting parts of modern history. The variety of character, 
the elevation of mind, and the vigour of talent exhibited in the 
fatal struggle which then began, afford a memorable proof of 
the superiority of the worst aristocracy over the best adminis- 
tered absolute monarchy. In the contest among many masters 
of slaves, they check or excite each other, genius and valour 
are called forth, and many qualities are formed which approach 
to great virtues. But where there is only one master of slaves, 
heis neither: animated by competitors, nor controlled by oppo- 
nents, while every other man is debased by submission. The 
most: turbulent aristocracy, with all its disorders and insecu- 
rity, must contain a certain number of men who respect them- 
selves, and who have some scope for the free exercise of genius 
and virtue. 

In spite of all the efforts of generous patriotism, a Diet, sur- 
rounded by a Russian army, were compelled to elect ‘Stanis-~ 
laus:. The Princes Czartorinski expected to reign under the 
name of their nephew; they had carried through their reforms 
so dexterously as to be almost unobserved; but Catharine had 
too. deep an interest in the anarchy of Poland not to watch over 
its preservation. She availed herself of the prejudices of the 
party most adverse to her, and obliged the Diet to abrogate the 
reforms. The Russian ambassadors were her viceroys in Po- 
land ;)\Keyserling, a crafty and smooth German jurist; ‘Saldern, 
a.desperate adventurer, banished from Holstein for forgery; and 
Repnin, a haughty and brutal Muscovite, were sBleceelt per~ 
haps from the variety of their character, to suit the fluctuatin 
circumstances of the country; but all of them spoke in that 
tone of authority which has ever since continued to distinguish 
the Russian diplomacy. Prince Czartorinski was desirous not 
to be present in the Diet when his measures were repealed ; but 
Repnin told him, that if he were not, his palaces should’ be 
burnt,-and his estates laid waste. Czartorinski understood this 
system of Muscovite canvass, and submitted to the humiliation 
of proposing to abrogate those reformations which ‘he thought 
essential to the existence of the Republic. 

The Russian and Prussian ministers presénted notes in fa- 
vour of the Dissidents in September 176%, * and afterwards urged 
the claims of that body more fully to the Diet ‘of '1'766,' when 
they were ‘seconded with honest intentions, though pérhaps With 
a doubtful right of interference by Great Britain, Denmark, and 
Sweden, as parties to the treaty of Oliva, or as guarantees of 


* Marten’s Recueil, i. 340. 
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that important treaty, the foundation of the political system: of 
the north of Europe. The Diet, influenced by the unnatural 
union of an intolerant spirit, with a generous indignation 
against foreign interference, rejected all these’ solicitations, 
though they were undoubtedly agreeable to the principle of the 
treaty of Oliva, and though some of them proceeded: from 
powers who could not be suspected of unfriendly intentions, 
In 1767, the Dissidents were unhappily prevailed upon to en- 
ter into confederations for the recovery of their ancient rights, 
and thus to furnish a pretext for the armed interference of Rus- 
sia. Forty thousand Russians entered Poland under pretence 
of protecting the Confederated Dissidents. In order to embroil 
the affairs of that distracted country still more irretrievably, Ca- 
tharine now ailected to espouse the cause of the Republicans, 
who had resisted the election of Stanislaus. Prince Radzivil 
returned from his exile. A general confederation of malcontents 
was formed under his auspices at Radom, but surrounded by 
Russian troops, and subject to the orders of the brutal Repnin. 
That capricious barbarian used his power with such insolence 
2s soon to provoke general resistance. He prepared for a sub- 
servient Dict by the utmost excesses of military violence at the 
elections, and by threats of banishment to Siberia held out to 
every one whose opposition he dreaded. ‘The Diet, which met 
on the 4th October, 1767, showed strong symptoms of inde- 
pendence. ‘The means adopted by Repnin to subdue the ob- 
stinacy of that Assembly are described by Rulhieres in one of 
the most striking passages of his eloquent work. * 

The Diet were at length intimidated; and Repnin obtained 
their consent to a treaty with Russia, + stipulating for the equal 
admission of all religious sects to civil offices, containing a Te- 
ciprocal guarantee * of the integrity of the territories of both 
§ powers in the most SOLEMN and SACRED manner ;’ confirming 
the constitution of Poland, especially the fatal law of unani- 
mity, with a few alterations recently made by the Diet, and 
placing this * Constitution, with the Government, Liperty and 
‘.n1GgHrs of Poland, under the guarantee of her Imperial Ma- 
‘ jesty, who most solemnly promises to preserve the republic 
‘for ever entire.’ ‘Thus, under the pretence of religious li- 
berty, the disorder and feebleness of Poland were perpetuated, 
and. the principle of guarantee once more applied to internal 
institutions, to the a»solute and total destruction of all remains of 
independence. lrederic I1., an accomplice in. these’ crimes, 


t Martens, iv, 582, 
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describes ‘their immediate effect with the truth and: coolness 
ofan unconcerned spectator. ‘ So many acts of sovereignty,’ 
says he, * exercised by a foreign power on the territory of the 
s republic, at length excited universal indignation ;—the offen- 
‘sive Measures were not softened by the : arrogance of Prince 
* Repnin;—enthusiasm seized the minds of all, and the gran- 
‘ dees availed themselves of the fanaticism and of their follow- 
¢-ers and serfs, to throw off a yoke which had become insup- 
‘ portable.’ * In this temper of the nation, the Diet rose on 
the 6th of March 1768, and with it expired the confederation 
of, Radom, which furnished the second example, within five 
years, of a Polish party so blind to experience as to become 
the dupes of Russia. A confederation was immediately formed 
at Bar + in Podclia, for the preservation of religion and liberty, 
which, in a moment, spread over the whole ‘kingdom. The 
Russian officers hesitated for a moment whether they could 
take a part in this intestine war. Repnin, by pronouncing the 
word Siberia, compelled those members of the Senate who were 
at Warsaw, to claim the aid of Russia, notwithstanding the 
dissent of the Czartorinskis and their friends, who protested 
against that inglorious and ruinous determination. The events 
of the war between Russia, and the confederation which fol- 
lowed, it is not our province to relate. On the part of Russia, 
it presents a series of acts of treachery, falsehood, rapacity and 
cruelty, not unworthy of Caesar Borgia. The resistance of the 
Poles, an undisciplined and almost “unarmed people, betrayed 
by their King and Senate, in a country without fastnesses or for- 
tifications, where the enemy had already established themselves 
at every important point, forms one of the most glorious, though 
the most unfortunate, of the struggles of mankind for their 
rights. ‘The Council of the Confederation established them- 
selves at Eperies, within the frontier of Hlungary, with the con- 
nivance and secret favour of Austria. Some French officers, 
and aid in money from Versailles and Constantinople, added 
something to their strength, and more to their credit. Repnin 
entered into a negociation with them, and proposed an armis- 
tice, till he could procure reinforcements. Old Pulauski, the 
first leader of the Confederation, objected. ¢ There is:ino 
word,’ said he, ‘ in the Russian language for honour.’ The 
event speedily showed that the word would have been: alto- 
gether superfluous, Repnin, as soon as he was. reinforced, 
Jaughed at the armistice, fell upon the Confeder ates, hand laid 


* Mem. de 1763 jusqu’a 1775, 
¢ See their Manifesto, Martens, i. 456. 
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waste ‘the’ larids’ of all true Poles with fire and sword: The 
Cossacks ‘brought to Repnin’s house at Warsaw, ‘Polish’ 'gen- 
themen tied to the tail of their horses, and dragged in this man- 
ner along the ground.* A Russian Colonel, named Drewitz, 
seems to have surpassed all his comrades in ferocity. ‘Not’ con- 
tent with massacring the gentlemen to whom quarter had been 
riven, he inflicted on them the punishments invented in Russia 
Sse slaves ; sometimes tying them to trees as a mark for his sol- 
diers to fire at; sometimes scorching certain parts of their skin, 
so as to represent the national dress of Poland ; sometimes dis- 
persing them over the provinces, after he had cut off their 
hands, arms, nose or ears, as living examples of the punishment 
suffered by those who loved their country. + It is remarkable, 
that this ferocious monster, then the hero of the Muscovite 
army, was deficient in the common quality of military courage. 
Peter had not civilized the Russians. That was an undertaking 
beyond even his genius, and inconsistent with his ferocious 
character. He only armed a barbarous people with the arts of 
civilized war. 

But no valour could have enabled the Confederates of Bar 
to resist the power of Russia for four years, if they had not 
been seconded by certain important changes in the political 
pe of Europe, which at first raised a powerful diversion in 
their favour, but at length proved the immediate cause of the 
dismemberment of Poland. ‘These changes may be dated from 
the alliance of France with Austria in 1756, and still more 
from thé peace of 1762. On the day on which the Duke de 
Choiseul'signed the preliminaries of peace at Fontainebleau, he 
entered into a secret convention with Spain, by which it was 
agreed, that the war should be renewed against England in 
eight'years; a time which was thought sufficient to repair ‘the 
exhausted strength of the two Bourbon monarchies.t The hos- 
tility of the French minister to England was at that time éx- 
treme. ‘If I were master,’ said he, * we should act towards 
‘ England as Spain did to the Moors. If we really adopted 
§ that system, England would, in thirty years, be reduced and 


* Rubhieres, iii. 55. 

}-Id2'194/ See also’ Annual Register, &c. : 

}Ferrand,\i.:76.'' The failure of this perfidious project is tobe 
ascribed to the decline of Choiseul's influence, which preceded his 
downfal. The affair of Falkland’s Islands was a fragment ‘of thie 
design, 
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‘ destroyed,,’ * Soon afier, however, his,vigilancg was diregted 
8 other quarters by projects which threatened to deprive France 
of her accustomed and. due influence in the north and east,of 
Europe. He was incensed at Catharine for not resuming. the 
alliance ~with Austria, and the war which had been abrupt- 
ly suspended by the caprice of her unfortunate husband ;, and 
she, on, the other hand, soon after she was seated on, the 
throne; had formed one of those vast and. apparently chimerical 
plans to which absolute power and immense territory, baye 
amiliarized the minds of Russian sovereigns, She laboured to 
counteract the influence of France, which she considered.as the 
chief, obstacle to her ambition, on all the frortiers.of herjem¢ 
pire, in Sweden, Poland and Turkey, by the formatioen.ofa 
great alliance of the North, to consist of England, Prussiay 
Sweden, Denmark and Poland, Russia being of course, the 
head of the league. + Choiseul exerted himself in every quar 
ter to defeat this project, or rather to be revenged on. Cay 
tharine for attempts which were already defeated by their own 
extravagance and vastness. In Sweden, his plan for reduce 
ing the Russian influence was successfully resisted iD, 1,768 ; 
but the, Revolution accomplished by Gustavus, ITf,, in. 17:72, 
reestablished the French ascendant in. that. kingdom,.. The: 
Count de Vergennes, ambassador at Constantinople, opened 
the, eyes of the Sultan on the ambitious projects of, Cathas 
rine in Sweden, in Poland, and in the Crimea. |The strong- 
est assurances of powerful aid were held out by France, which, 
had Choiseul remained in power, would probably, have: been 
carried into effect, By all these means, Vergennes persuad- 
ed the Porte to declare war against Russia on. the 30th. of 
October 1768.{ The Confederates of Bar, who. had ‘esta- 
blished themselves in the neighbourhood of the Turkish, jas 
well as of the Austrian provinces, now. received open, jassist- 
ance from the Turks. The Russian arms were fully occupied 
in, the Turkish war; a Russian fleet entered the; Mediter- 
ranean; the agents of the Court of Petersburgh. excited ja 
revolt, among he Greeks,. whom they afterwards treagherously 
and cruelly abandoned to the vengeance of their Turkish ty- 
rants. These events suspended the fate of Poland. French 


* Despatch from M. de Choiseul to M. D’Ossun. at Madrid, 5th 
April 1762. Flassan. Dip. Franc. vi. 466. About thirty y ae me: 
wards, the French monarchy was destroyed! 

+. Rulhieres, ii. 310... Ferrand, i. 75. ; aoe 

t Flassan. Diplom. Frangaise, vii. 83. Vergennes was immediate 
ly recalled, notwithstanding this success, for having lowered (decon- 
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officers of distinguished merit and gallantry guided the valout 
of the undisciplined Confederates. * Austria seemed to‘ coun- 
tenance, if not openly to support them. Supplies and ‘réin- 
forcements from France passed openly through Vienna’ into 
Poland ;+ and Maria Theresa herself publicly declared, that 
there was no principleor honour in Poland but among the 
Confederates. But the Turkish war, which had raised up an 
important ally for the struggling Poles, was in the end des- 
tined to be the cause of their destruction. 

At this period began the complicated intrigues which termi- 
nated in the first dismemberment of Poland. The facts on 
this subject have been variously represented ; but we shall not 
examine the controversies to which they have given rise, con- 
tenting ourselves with a short statement of what the original 
papers s published by M. Goertz seem to us to establish beyond 
the possibility of dispute. These papers, it is not a little res 
markable, that M. Ferrand appears not to have known. = ‘They 
agree with the Memoirs of Prince Henry of Prussia—with the 
Introduction to the Letters of Viomenil—with the Memoirs of 
Dohm, and, in the main, with the narrative of Frederic IL, 
who, in his account of these events, shows a sort of frank 
effrontery, which, however dishonourable to his character as a 
man, is rather favourable to his testimony as a witness. He 
does not seem to think his immoralities worth concealing. 

‘The events of war had brought the Russian armies into the 
neighbourhood of the Austrian | dominions, and began to fill the 
Court of Vienna with ap pprehensions for the security of Hun- 
gary. Frederic had no desire that his ally should become 
stronger. Both the great Courts of Germany were averse to 
the extension of the Russian territories at the expense of 
Turkey. Frederic was restrained from opposing it forcibly by 
his treaty with Catharine, who continued to be his sole ally. 
Kaunitz, who ruled the councils of Vienna, still adhered to the 
French alliance, and continued to feel great apprehensions of 
such a neighbour on the eastern frontier, as Russia. He se- 
conded the French negociations at Constantinople; and even 





siderée) himself by marrying the daughter of a physician. . He 
brought back with him the three millions (120,000/. sterling) whieh 
had been remitted to him to bribe the Divan,—a proof of their disin- 
terestedness, and of his integrity. Catharine called him ‘ Mustapha’s 
Prompier.’ 

* Rulhieres. Ferrand. Lettres de Viomenil, Paris, 1807... Me- 
moires de Dumourier. 
> + Memoires de l'Abbé Georgel, 1 
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so Inte as the month of July 1771, entered into a sceret.treaty 
with Turkey, by which Austria bound herself to recover from 
Russia, by negociation or by force, all the conquests made by 
that power from the Porte, But there is reason to think, that 
Kaunitz, distrusting the power and the inclination of France un- 
der the feeble government of Louis XV., and still less disposed 
to rely on the counsels of Versailles, after the downfal of Choi- 
seul in December 1770, though he did not wish to dissolve the 
alliance, was desirous of loosening its ties; and became gradu- 
ally disposed to adopt any expedient against the danger of 
Russian aggrandizement, which might relieve him from the ne- 
cessity of engaging in a war, in which his chief confidence must 
necessarily have rested on so weak a stay as the French go- 
vernment. Maria Theresa still entertained a rooted aversion 
against I’rederic, whom she never forgave for robbing her of 
Silesia; and openly professed her abhorrence of the vices and 
crimes of Catharine, whom she never spoke of but in a tone of 
disgust, as ‘ that woman.’ Her son Joseph, however, affected 
to admire, and, as far as he had power, to imitate the King of 
Prussia; and, in spite of his mother’s repugnance, found means 
to begin a personal intercourse with that celebrated monarch. 
Their first. interview took place at Neiss in Silesia, in August 
1769, where they entered into a secret engagement to prevent 
the Russians from retaining Moldavia and Walachia, In Sep- 
tember 1770, a second interview took place at Neustadt in Mo- 
ravia, where the principal subject seems also to have been the 
means of stopping the progress of Russian conquest, and where 
despatches were received from Constantinople, desiring the me- 
diation of both Courts in the negociations for a peace.* But 
these interviews, though they lessened those jealousies and an- 
tipathies which stood in the way of concert between the two 
German courts, do not appear to have directly influenced their 
system respecting Poland. + ‘The mediation, however, then soli~ 


* Memoires de Frederic II. Mem. de 1763, jusqu’a 1775. 

+ It was at one time believed, that the project of Partition was 
first suggested to Joseph by Frederic at Newstadt, if not at Neiss. 
Goertz’s Papers demonstrate the contrary. These papers are sup 
ported by Viomenil, by the testimony of Prince Henry, by Rulhieres, 
and by the narrative of Frederic. Dohm and Schoell ‘have’ also 
shown the impossibility of this supposition. Mr Coxe (Hist: House 
of Austr. iii. 499.) has indeed adopted it, and endeavours to support 
it by the declarations of Hertzberg to himself. But when he éxa- 
mines the above authorities, of which the greater part have appeared 
since his work, he will probably be satisfied that he mast have this- 
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cited, ultimately gave rise to that fatal proposition. Frederic had 
proposed a plan for the pacification of Poland, on.,condition.of 
reasonable terms being made with the Confederates; and)of the 
Dissidents being induced to moderate their demands... Austria: 
had assented to this plan, and was willing that Russia ;should 
make an honourable peace, but insisted on the restitution of 
Moldavia and Walachia; and declared, that if her mediation, 
were slighted, she must at length yield to the. instances of 
France, and take an active part for Poland and Turkey. These 
declarations Frederic communicated to the Court of Petersburg.* 
And they alone seem sufficient to demonstrate that no plan of par- 
tition was then contemplated by that monarch. To these commu. 
nications Catharine answered, in a confidential letter to the King, 
by a plan of peace, in which she insisted on the independence of 
the Crimea, the acquisition of a Greek island, and of a pretended, 
independence for Moldavia and Walachia, which should make 
her the mistress of these provinces. She speaks of Austria with 
great distrust and alienation; but, on the other hand, intimates 
her readiness to enter into a closer intimacy with that Court, 
‘ if it were possible to disengage her from her present absurd 
* system, and to make her enter into our views, by which means 
‘Germany would be restored to its natural state; and the 
* House of Austria would be diverted, by other prospects, from 


* those views on your ee possessions, which her present 


* connexions keep up.’ + ‘This correspondence continued. in 
January and February 1771; Frederic objecting, in very friend- 
ly language, to the Russian demands, and Catharine adhering 
to them.t{ In January, Panin notified to the Court of Vienna, 
his mistress’s acceptance of the good offices of Austria towards 
the pacification, though she declines a formal mediation. This 
despatch is chiefly remarkable for a declaration, § ‘ that the Em- 
‘ press had adopted, as an invariable maxim, never to desire any 
© aggrandizement of her states.’ When the Empress commu: 
nicated her plan of peace to Kaunitz in May, that minister de- 
clared, that his Court could not propose conditions of peace, 


understood the Prussian minister; and he may perhaps follow the 
example of the excellent abbreviator Koch, who, in the last edition 
of his useful work, has altered that part of his narrative which ascrib- 
ed the first plan of Partition to Frederic. 

* Goertz Mem. 100-105. Frederic to Count Solms, his Minister 
at Petersb. 12th Sept. and 13th Oct. 1770. 

+ Id. 107. 128, The French alliance is evidently meant. ‘ Other 
prospects’ point to Turkey, rather than Poland. 

t Id. 129-146. § Id. 9. 
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whieh trtist be attended with ruin to the Porte, and-with great 
‘to’the*Austrian monarchy. 

Hn ‘the'summer of the year 1770, Maria Theresa had caused 
Ker troops to take possession of the county of Zipps, a district 
gnciently appertaining to Hungary, but which had been enjoy- 
ea by Poland for about three hundred and sixty years, under a 
woreree matle by Sigismond, King of Hungary, on the strange 
condition that, if it was not redeemed by a fixed time, ‘it could 
oily be so’ by payment of as many times the original sum as 
theré’ hail years elapsed since the appointed term.’ So'uncere- 
nionions an adjudication to herself of this territory, in defiance 
of stitch an sucient possession, naturally produced a remon- 
strance evcn from the timid Stanislaus, which, however, she 
coolly overruled. In the critical state of Poland, it was im- 
possible that such a measure should not excite observation. 
An occasion soon occurred, when it seems to have contributed 
to produce the most important effects. Frederic, embarrassed 
aint alarmed by the difliculties of the pacification, resqlved ‘to 
send his brother Henry to Petersburgh, with no other instruc 
tions, than to employ all his talents and address in bringing 
Catharitie to such a temper as might preserve Prussia from‘a 
néw war. Henry arrived in that capital on the 9th December 
1770; ‘and it seems now to be certain, that the first * open pro- 
posal’ of a dismemberment of Poland, arose in his conversations 
With’the Finpress, ‘and, appeared to be suggested by the diffi, 
Calty of ‘making peace*on such terms as would be adequate to; 
the’ sticcesses of Russia, without endangering thé safety’ of her 
ndifhbours.’ It is very, difficult to know who ‘first spoke" out 
in'a conversation about such a matter between two Pefsons ‘Of 
great adroitness, and who were doubiless botli equally ‘anxl, 
ous to throw the blame on each other. Unscrupulous a8 ‘both 
were, they were not so utterly shameless that each party would 
not use the utmost address to bring the dishonest plan out of the 
mouth of the other. Looks and smiles, and movements and 
hints, and questions and pleasantries, and broken sentences, are 
very intelligible preparations for a positive declaration; and 
thé'perton who first used the most striking and best remember 
ed phrase, might, without any superior wickedness, ‘inewr the 
infamy of the first open proposition of this aet of -wnpreeedent> 
ed villany, The best accounts agree, that, in “speakin} ‘of the 
etitrance of the Austrian troops into Poland, and’ of'a’teport 


* Rulhieres, iv. 209—Ferrand, &c. It is not after this. time that 
any disposition compatible with the Partition ‘appears. in the, gonfi- 
dential Letters published by Goertz. pe 

VOL. XXXVII, NO. 74. Hh 
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that they had oceupied the fortress of Czentokow, Catharine 
smiling, and casting down her eyes, said-to Henry—* It seems 
that'in Poland you have only to stoop and take’—that Henry 
seized on the expression—and that Catharine then, resuming 
an’ air of indifference, turned the conversation to other subjects, 
* The Empress,’ says Frederic, ¢ indignant that any’ other 
‘troops than her own should give law to Poland, ‘said’ to 
* Prince Henry, that if the Court of Vienna wished’ to ‘diss 
* member Poland, the other neighbours had a right to'do'as 
© much.’* Henry said, that there were no other means of pre- 
venting a general war. § Pour prevenir ce malheur il wy aqwim 
‘| moyen—de mettre trois tétes dans un bonnet—et cela ne peut pus 
6 se fuire quaux depens d’un quart.’ 

Catharine, speaking of the subsidy which Frederic paid to her 
by treaty, said—‘ I fear he will be weary of this burden, and 
* will leave me. I wish I could secure him by some equivalent 
* advantage.’—* Nothing,’ said Henry, * will be more easy, 
* You have only to give him some territory to which he has pre- 
§ tensions, and which will facilitate the communication between 
* his dominions.’ Catharine, without appearing to understand 
a remark of which the meaning could not be mistaken, adroitly 
replied, * that she would willingly consent, if the balance of 
‘ Europe was not disturbed ; and that she wished for nothing.’+ 
In a conversation with Baron Saldern on the terms of peace, 
Henry said, that a plan must be contrived which would des 
tach Austria from Turkey, and by which the three powers 
should gain. § Very well,’ said Saldern, ‘ provided that: it is 
* not at the expense of Poland ;’—* as if,’ said Henry after- 
wards; when he told the story, * there were any other country 
about which such plans could be formed.’ ' 

Catharine said to the Prince, ‘I will frighten Turkey and 
* flatter England. It is your business to gain Austria, that she 
* may lull France to sleep;’ and she became at iength so eager, 
that when they were conversing on the subject, she dipt her 
finger into ink, and drew with it the lines of partition ona 
map of Poland which lay before them. It is hard to settle the 


* Mem. de 1763 jusqu’a 1775. This account is very much con- 
firmed by the well-informed writer who has prefixed his * Recollec- 
tions’ to the Letters of Viomenil, who probably was General Grim- 
ouard. His account is from Prince Henry, whotold it to him at Paris 
in 1788 ; who called the news of the Austrian proceedings in Po- 
Jand,\and Catharine’s observations on it, a fortunate accident, which 
snavested the Plan of Partition. 

+ Ferrand; i: 140. 
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order and time of these fragments of conversation, which, in a 
more or less imperfect state, have found their way to the pub- 
lie. . The probability seems to be, that Henry, who was not in- 
ferior in address, and who represented the weaker party, would 
avoid the first proposal, in a case where, if it were rejected, the 
attempt might prove fatal to the objects of his mission. How- 
ever that may be, it cannot be doubted that, before he left Pe- 
tersburgh on the 30th of January 1771, Catharine and he had 
agreed on the general outline to be proposed to his brother. 
On his return to Berlin, he accordingly disclosed it to the King, 
who received it at first with displeasure, and even with indig- 
nation, as either an extravagant chimera, or a snare held out to 
him by his artful and dangerous ally. His anger lasted twenty- 
four hours. It is natural to be desirous of believing, that a ray 
of conscience shot across so great a mind, and that he at least 
spent one honest day ;—or, if he was too deeply tainted by ha- 
bitual king-craft for sentiments worthy of his native superiority, 
it may be, at any rate, supposed that he shrunk for a moment 
from disgrace, and that he felt a transient, but bitter, foretaste 
of the lasting execration of mankind. Of whatever nature his 
feelings of resentment or repugnance were, it is but too certain 
that they were short-lived. On the next day, he embraced his 
brother, as inspired by some god, and declared that he was a 
second time the saviour of the monarchy.* He was still, how- 
ever, not without apprehensions from the inconstant councils of 
a despotic government, influenced by so many various sorts of 
favourites, as that of Russia. Orlow, who still held the office 
of Catharine’s lover, was desirous of continuing the war; Panin 
desired peace, but opposed the Partition, which he probably 
considered as the division of a Russian province. But the great 
body of lovers and courtiers who had been enriched by grants 
of forfeited estates in Poland, were favourable to a project 
which would secure their former booty, and, by exciting civil 
war, lead to new and richer forfeitures. The Czernitcheffs 
were supposed not to confine their hopes to confiscation, but to 
aspire to a principality to be formed out of the ruins of ‘the re- 
public. It appears that Frederic, in his correspondence with 
Catharine, urged, perhaps sincerely, his apprehension of gene- 
ral censure. Catharine answered—* I TAKE ALL THE BLAME 
UPON MYSELF.’ + 


* Ferrand, i. 149. , 

+ This fact was communicated by Sabatier, the Frenchy resident at 

Petersburgh, to his Court, in a despatch of the L1th February 1774, 

(Ferrand, i, 152.) It transpired . rs time, on occasion of an angry 
12 
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The consent of the Court of Vienna, however, was still to be 
obtained—where the most formidable and insuperable obstadles 
were still to be expected in the French alliance, in resentment 
towards Prussia, and in the conscientious character of Maria 
Theresa. Prince Henry, on the day of his return to Berlin, 
in a conversation with Van Swieten the Austrian minister, ‘as- 
sured hun, on the part of Catharine, £ that if Austria would 
* favour her negociations with Turkey, she would consent to a 
* considerable augmentation of the Austrian territory.” Van 
Swieten asked, ‘ Where?’ Henry replied, * You know as well 
‘ as 1 do what your Court might take, and what it is in’ the 
* power of Russia and Prussia to cede to her.’ ‘The cautious 
minister was silent; but it was impossible that he should either 
mistake the meaning of Henry, or fail to impart such a de¢la- 
ration to his Court.* As soon as the Court of Petersburgh 
had yariquished the scruples or fears of Frederic, they required 
that he should sound the Court of Vienna, which he imme; 
diately did through Van Swieten.+ ‘The state of parties at 
Viena was such, that Kaunitz thought it necessary to give an 
ambiguous answer, That celebrated coxcomb, who had grown 
old in. the ceremonial of courts and the intrigues of eabifiets 
and of whom we are told that the death of his dearest friend 
never shortened his toilet nor retarded his dinner, still felt some 
regard to the treaty with France, which was his own work, and 
was. divided ,between his habitual submission to the Empress 
Queen and the court which he paid to the young Emperor. “It 
was a difficult task to minister to the ambition of Joseph, with- 
out alarming the conscience of Maria Theresa. That Princess, 
since the death of her husband, ‘ passed several hours of every 
* day ina funereal apartment, adorned by crucifixes and death’s 
* heads, and by a portrait of the late Emperor, painted when 
‘he had breathed his-tast, and by a picture of herself, as it 


« cen rn 


correspondence between the two Sovereigns, in which the King re- 
proached the Empress with having desired the partition, and quoted 
the Letter in which she had offered to take on herself the whole blame. 
‘The. blame due to injustice might appear a trifle to a Princess who 
hail Jived, so) long in a country where, if we are to believe Count 
Mercy Argenteau, three years the Austrian ambassador at Peters- 
burgh, ‘ it was impossible to look without horror on a people who 
* jo ferocity to the vices of polished nations—who know no virtues 
‘ but superstitious devotion to the will of a despot—and no talents 
‘ but those of slaves—mimicry and cunning. ’"—Rulh. ii. 160. 

* Ferrand, i. 149. 

+ Mem. de 176381775. The King does not give the dates of 
this communieation, It probably was in April 1771. 
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* was supposed she would appear, when the paleness and cold of 
¢ death should take from her countenance the remains of that 
‘ beauty which made her one of the finest women of her age.’ * 
Had it been possible, in any case, to rely on the influence of 
the couscience of a sovereign over measures of state, it might 
be supposed that a princess, occupied in the practice of religious 
austerities, and in the exercise of domestic affections, advanced 
in years, loving peace, beloved by her subjects, respected in o- 
ther countries, professing remorse for the bloodshed which her 
wars had occasioned, and with her children about to ascend the 
greatest thrones of Europe, would not have tarnished her name 
by cooperating with a monarch whom she detested, and a fe- 
male whom she scorned and disdained in the most faithless and 
shameless measures which had ever dishonoured the Christian 
world. Unhappily, she was destined to be a signal example of 
the insecurity of such a reliance. But she couid not instantly 
field. Kaunitz was obliged to temporize. On the one hand, 
he sent Prince Lobkowitz on an embassy to Petersburgh, where 
no minister of rank had of late represented Austria; while, on 
the other, he continued his negociation for a defensive alliance 
with Turkey;—and duly notified, that his Court disapproved 
the impracticable projects of partition, and was ready to with- 
draw their troops from the district which they had occupied in 
virtue of an ancient claim. t He soon after proposed neutrali- 
ty to Prussia, in the event of a war between Austria and Rus- 
sia. Frederic answered, that he was bound by treaty to sup- 
port Russia; but softened the harshness of that answer, by in- 
timating that Russia might probably recede from her demand 
of Moldavia and Walachia. Both parts of the King’s answer 
seemed to have produced the expected effect on Kaunitz, who 
now saw his country placed between a formidable war and a 
profitable peace. Even then, probably, if he could have hoped 
effectual aid from France, he might have chosen the road of 
honour. But the fall of the Duc de Choiseul, and the pusil- 
lanimous rather than pacific policy of his successors, destroyed 
all hope of French succour; and disposed Kaunitz to receive 
more favourably the advances of the Courts of Berlin and Pe- 
tersburgh. He scems to have employed the time, from June 
to October, in surmounting the repugnance of his Court to the 
new system. 


* Rulh. iv. 167. 

t ‘The want of dates in the King of Prussia’s narrative is the more 
unfortunate, because the Count de Goertz has not published the pa- 
pers relating to the negociations between Austria and Prussia; aa 
auission which must be owned to be somewhat suspicious. 
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‘The first certain evidence which we possess of a favourable 
disposition at Vienna towards the plan of the two powers, is in 
a despatch of Prince Galitzin at Vienna to Count Panin, 25th 
October 1771, in which he gives an account of a conversation 
with Kaunitz on the day before. * The manner of the Austrian 
minister was more gracious and cordial than formerly; and, 
after the usual discussions about the difficulties of the terms of 
peace, Galitzin at last asked him—‘* What equivalent do you 
* propose for all that you refuse to allow us? It seems tome 
‘that there can be none. Kaunitz, suddenly assuming an air 
© of cheerfulness, pressed my hand, and said, ** Sir, since you 
€ point out the road, I will tell you ;—but in such strict confi- 
* dence, that it must be kept a profound secret at your Court; 
* for if it were to transpite and be known even to the ally and 
* friend of Russia, my Court would selemnly retract and disavow 
* this communication. 'Their Imperial Majesties, convinced of 
* your good disposition to cement the friendship between the 
*'two Courts, have expressly charged me to confer confiden- 
tially with you on the present state of affairs.” He then pro- 
© posed a moderate plan of peace—but added, that the Court 
* of Vienna could not use its good offices to cause it to be ad- 
© opted, unless the Court of Petersburgh would give the most po- 
©'sitive assurances that she would not subject Poland to dismem- 
© berment for her own advantage, or for that of any other ;—pro- 
* vided always, that their Imperial Majesties were to retain the 
‘county of Zipps, but to evacuate every other part of tlie 
€ Polish territory which the Austrian troops may have occupied. 
* I observed, that the occupation of Zipps had much the air of 
a dismemberment. This he denied; but said, that his Court 
© would cooperate with Russia in forcing the Poles to put an 
*end to their dissensions. I observed, that the plan of pacifi- 
* cation showed the perfect disinterestedness of her Imperial 
¢ Majesty towards Poland, and that no idea of dismemberment 
. had ever entered into her mind, or into that of her ministers. 
* Tam happy,” said Kaunitz, * to hear you say so;” and then 
© went into commonplaces on the difficulties and dangers of dis- 
§ memiberment. The whole conference passed in a quite different 
“tone ‘and manner from those of our preceding interviews.’ 
On the 80th of October, Galitzin writes that Kaunitz, in his 
new style of kindness, had assured him, ¢ that the intercourse 
* should be concealed from Versailles, and communicated only 
* to Berlin.’ 

Panin, in his answer, t 16th December 1771, to Galitzin, 


* Goertz, 75, + Goertz, 155. 
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seems to have perfectly well understood the extraordinary ar- 
tifice of the Austrian minister, who, by a formal declaration. for 
the‘integrity of Poland, intended to draw from Russia an open 
proposal of dismemberment. ‘ The Court of Vienna,’ says he, 
wclaims the thirteen towns, and disclaims dismemberment. 
BuT THERE IS NO STATE WHICH DOES NOT KEEP CLAIMS 
OPEN AGAINST ITS NEIGHBOURS, AND THE RIGHT TO. EN 
FORCE THEM WHEN THERE IS AN OpportTuNitTy! and there 
isnone which does not feel the necessity of the balance.of 
power to secure the possession of each. To be sincere, we 
must not conceal that Russia is also in a condition to produce 
well-grounded claims against Poland, and that we can with 
confidence say the same of our ally the King of Prussia; and 
if the Court of Vienna finds it expedient to enter into mea- 
sures with us and our ally to compare and arrange our 
claims, we are ready to agree.’ Galitzin, on the 29th Ja- 
nuary 1772, answered, * in which he acknowledges the receipt 
of the former despatch, containing ‘ an invitation to this Couvt 
‘ to accede to a treaty for the Partition of Poland.” Kaunitz 
said, that it might be ‘ necessary not to confine the partition to 
* Poland, but that, if that country did not afford means for ‘an 
‘equal partition between the two Courts, territory might, be 
$ taliée from some other which might be forced to give it up.’ 
He concluded, that it was ‘ necessary to keep the negotiation.a 
* profound secret from France and England, who, might make a 
§ joint effort to prevent the dismemberment.’ So rapid. a, pre- 
gress had Austria made in her new system, that we find it pro- 
posing a new Partition, which could only relate to Turkey, with 
which she had concluded an alliance six months before, and whose 
territories she had solemnly bound herself to reconquer from 
the Russians! The fears of Kaunitz for the union of Frange 
and England were unhappily needless. ‘These great Powys 
alike deserters of the rights of nations, and betrayers of the li- 
berties of Europe, saw the crime consummated without stretch- 
ing forth an arm to prevent it. 

In the midst of this conspiracy between Kaunitz and.,Gal- 
litzin, a magnificent embassy was sent from France ta her ally, 
which arrived at Vienna early in January 1772.4, At.the, head 
of this mission was the Prince Louis de Rohan, long after, ap- 
fortunately conspicuous, then appointed as a. diplomatic..pa- 
geant to grace the embassy by his bigh birth; while the busi- 
ness continued to be in the hands of M. Durand, «a diplomatist 
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* Goertz, 175, + Memoires de Georgel, i. 219. 
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of experience and ability, who had -the) character ‘of! envoy. 
Contrary, however, to all reasonable expectation, the young 
prince ee the secret which had escaped the sagacity of 
the veteran minister. Durand, completely duped by) Kaunitz, 
warned Rohan to hint no suspicions of Austria in his despatches 
to Versailles. About the end of February, Rohan received ins 
formation of the treachery of the Austrian court so ‘secretly, * 
that he was almost obliged to represent it as a discovery made 
by, his own penetration. He complained to Kaunitz, that:no 
assistance was given to the Polish confederates, who, under the 
command of French confederates, had at that moment brithant> 
ly distinguished themselves by the capture of the Castle of Cras 
cow. Kaunitz assured him, that ‘the Empress Queen:never 
© would suffer the balance of power to be disturbed by a dismem- 
€ berment which would give too much preponderence to neighbours 
© ing and rival Courts.’ The ambassador suspected the inten¢ 
tions that lurked beneath this equivocal and perfidious answer; 
and communicated them to his Court. On the 2d.of March; 
he gave an account of the conference; but the Duc d’Aiguillon; 
either deceived, or willing to appear so, rebuked Prince Louis 
for his officiousness, observing, that ‘ the ambassador’s: conjec- 
* tures being incompatible with the positive, assurances of the 
* Court of Vienna, constantly repeated by Count Mercy, the 
* ambassador at Paris, and with the promises recently ‘made to 


* The Abbé Georgel ascribes the detection. to his master the am+ 
bassador ; but it is more probably ascribed by M. Schoell. (Hist. dé 
Traités, xiv. 76.) to a young native of Strasburg, named Barth, the 
second secretary of the French Legation, who, by his knowledge of 
German, and intimacy with persons in inferior office, detected the 
project of Partition, but required the ambassador to conceal it even 
from Georgel, the senior secretary. Schoell quotes a passage of a 
letter from B. to a friend at Strasburg, which puts his early know- 
ledge ‘of it beyond dispute. ‘ Van Swieten says, that the King of 
* Prussia showed him the plan of Partitionagrecd to at’ Petersburgh 
© between the Empress and Prince Henry,’ 20th February, 1772. 
In asubsequent letter, he says, * The Partitior is not' to be doubtéd. 
* This injusticeis loudly blamed here by every'body: ‘The Eriglish 
‘ ambassador is, enraged that the project should have been conduct+ 
* ed with such address, that neither he nor the ministers of his court 
* at St, Petersburgh or Berlin suspected it ; and that Lord Cathcart 
* was even the dupe of Count Panin, who held a quite opposite lan- 
‘ guage to him,’ Ist May, 1772. The French diplomatist, in spite 
of the treachery towards his own nation, scems to feel some exulta- 
tion that the English ministers were taken in, 
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*.M. Durand, the thread which could only deceive must be 
¢:quitted:’ . Some time afterwards, when the preparations for 
the seizure of the Polish provinces became too conspicuous, the 
ambassador had a private audience of the Empress’ Queen 
onthe subject.. That Princess shed tears at the fate of the op- 
pressed’ Poles ; bat her words were as ambiguous and jesuitical 
as those of her minister. ‘ She entreated the King of France 
$:torelyon the negotiations of his farthfid ally! tor bringing 
6 matters to such an issue as should give peace to Poland, with- 
$\out-causing convulsions in Europe.” The Prince gave an 
account of this audience in a private letter to M. d’ Aiguillon, 
toibe shown only to the King, which contained the fallowing 

e. 

‘I have indeed seen Maria Theresa weep over the misfortunes 
Sof oppressed Poland ; but that Princess, practised in the art 
‘of concealing her designs, has tears at command. With one 
¢ hand she lifts her handkerchief to her eyes to wipe away her 
$ tears; with the other she wields the sword for the Partition of 
‘ Poland.’ * It may be mentioned, incidentally, that the letter 
prodaced: some remarkable effects. Madame Du Barry got 
possession of it, and read the above passage aloud at one of her 

per parties. An enemy of Rohan, who was present, imme- 
diately told the Dauphiness of this attack on her mother. That 
young Princess was highly and naturally incensed at such Jan- 
puase, especially as she had been given to understand that the 
etter was written to Madame Du Barry. She became the ir- 
reconcilable enemy of the Prince, afterwards Cardinal de Ro- 
han, who, in hopes of conquering her hostility, engaged in the 
strange adventure of the diamond necklace, one of the secon- 
dary agents in promoting the French Revolution, and not the, 
least considerable source of the popular prejudices against, the 
Queen, which produced such injustice and barbarity towards 
that unfortunate Princess. 

In February and March 1772, the three powers exchanged 
declarations, binding themselves to adhere to the principle ‘of 
equality, in the Partition, In August following, the treaties of 
dismemberment were executed at Petersburgh ;:and in Sep- 
tember, the demands and determinations. of the Combined’ 
Courts were made known at Warsaw. Their declarations are 
well known; and. it is needless to characterize’ papers! 'whi¢h 
have been universally regarded as the utmost extremity of hu- 
man injustice and eflrontery. .An undisputed possession of ¢éh- 


* Georgel, i. 264: \" 
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turies ;2 succession of treaties to whiah allithe European States 
wereeither parties or guarantees ; nay, the recent, solemn, and 
repeated declarations and engagements of the three govern- 
ments themselves, were considered as forming no title to domi- 
nion.' In answer to all these titles to sovereignty, the’ Em- 
préss Queen and the King of Prussia appealed to some preten- 
sions of their predecessors in the thirteenth century. The: Em« 
press of Russia alleged only the evils suffered by neighbouring 
states from the anarchy of Poland.* The remonstrances of 
the Polish government, and their appeals to all those states 
who were bound to protect them as guarantees of the treaty 
of Oliva, and as deeply interested in maintaining the sacred 
ness of ancient possession, were equally vain. When the Aus- 
trian ambassador announced the Partition at Versailles, the old 
King said, if ‘the other man (Choiseul) had been here, this 
* would not have happened ;’ an observation which had pros 
bably some foundation in truth, and which certainly conveys 
the highest commendation ever bestowed on that powerful mi+ 
nister. It has been said that Austria did not accede to the 
Partition till France had refused to cooperate against it; + but 
this statement is contradicted by the authentic correspondence 
published by Goertz, as well as by Georgel. The utmost that 
can be supposed to be true is, that a conviction of the feeble- 
ness of the French government, and of the indisposition of the 
French ministers to incur the necessary hazards, was among the 
principal motives of the base and fatal resolution of the Aus+ 
trian Court. It has, on the other hand, been stated, that the 
Dae d’Aiguillon proposed to Lord Rochfort, that an English 
or French fleet should be sent to the Baltic to prevent the dis- 
memberment.t But such an application, if it occurred at 
all, must have related to transactions long antecedent to the 


* Marten’s Recu. de Traités, i. 461, &ce. 

+, Of this M. de Segur tells us, that he was assured by Kaunitz, 
Cobentzel, and Vergennes, The only circumstance which approaches 
to a resemblance of his statement is, that there are traces in Ferrand 
of secret intimations conveyed by D’Aiguillon to Frederic, that 
there was no likelihood of France proceeding to extremities in favour 
of Poland, This clandestine treachery is, however, very different 
from a public refusal. 

t Coxe’s Hist. House of Austria, ii. 516, where the authority of 
the Rochfort despatches is quoted. It is to be regretted that Mr 
Coxe should, inthe same place, have quoted a writer so discredited 
as the Abbé Soulavie (Mem. de Louis XVJI.), from whom he quotes 
a memorial, without doubt altogether imaginary, of D’Aiguillon to 
Lou's XV. 
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partition, and to the administration of d Aiguillon, for Lord 
Rochfort was recalled from the French embassy..in 1768, 
to be made Secretary of State, on the resignation of Lord 
Shelburne. Neither can the application have been to Lord 
Rochfort as Secretary of State; for France was not in. his 
department. In truth, both France and Great, Britain had, 
at that time, lost all influence in the affairs of Kurope;— 
France, from the imbecility of her government, and partly, 
in the case of Poland, from reliance on the Court of Vienna; 
Great Britain, from being left without an ally, in consequence 
of her own treachery to Prussia, but in a still greater degree 
from the unpopularity of her government at home, and the ap- 
proaches of a revolt in the noblest part of her Colonies, which 
was destined to atone for the triumph of tyranny in Eurape, 
by the establishment of liberty in America. Had there been a 
spark of spirit, or a ray of wise policy in the counsels of Eng- 
land and France, they would have been immediately followed 
by all the secondary powers whose very existence depended on 
the general reverence for justice. It must be owned also, to 
their shame, that ample time was afforded for their interposi~ 
tion, even after the conspiracy of the Three Powers was made 
known to all the world. The completion: of the dismember- 
ment was retarded both by the usual quarrels among ban- 
ditti about the distribution of booty, and by the stand made by 
the Poles after they were abandoned by all Europe. The dis- 
putes of the Three Powers about the division of the plunder 
were protracted for more than two years. Catharine refused 
to allow Frederick to take possession of Dantzick. . The turbu- 
lent spirit of Joseph II. suggested a still more extensive parti- 
tion; * and, in the midst of professions of inviolable friendship, 
they were more than once on the brink of open enmity, .Panin 
at one time said to the French resident, * You. know we are 
* not yct in a state to break with our allies.’ + The great‘ad- 
vantage promised by our proverb to honest men’ from ‘the 
quarrels of their enemies, might still have been ae if there 
had been one government in Europe capable of vigorously 
performing its duty to civilized society. 

The Poles made a gallant stand. The Government were 
compelled to call a Diet, and, though the Three Powers insisted 
on the necessity of unanimity in the most trivial act, they oblig- 
ed this Diet to form itself under the tie of a confederation, 
which gave the most inconsiderable majority the power of sacrie 

* Ferrand, ii. 271. 
t¢ Ibid. 273. Lettre de Sabatier, 26 Aout, 1774. 
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ficing their country. In spite, however, of every species of cor- 
ruption and yiolence, the Diet, surrounded as it was by foreign 
bayonets, gave powers to deputies to negociate with the Three 
Powers relating to their pretensions, by a majority of only one. 
And it was not till September 1773, that the Republic was com- 
pelled to cede, by a pretended treaty, some of her finest pro- 
vinces, with nearly five millions of her population. The con- 
spirators, not satisfied with this act of robbery, were resolved to 
deprive the remains of the Polish nation of all hope of estab- 
lishing a vigorous government, or attaining domestic tranquil- 
lity. The Liberum Veto, the elective monarchy, and all the 
other institutions which tended to perpetuate disorder, were 
again imposed on the nation by a pretended guarantee. But 
the ancient Constitution made the acts of a confederative Diet 
binding, only till the next free Diet. ‘These acts of violence 
and rapine could not receive a legal form till the meeting of 
that Assembly in 1776.* During the whole of that time, Po- 
land was occupied by Russian troops; and the kind language 
of Catharine to Stanislaus was, ‘ It depends only on me whether 
the name of Poland is to be struck out of the map of Europe.’ 

Maria Theresa had the merit of confessing her fault. On the 
19th of February 1775, when M. de Breteuil, the ambassador 
of Louis XVL., had his first audience, after some embarrassed 
remarks on the subject of Poland, she at length exclaimed, in a 
tone of sorrow, ‘ 1 know, Sir, that I have brought a deep stain 
© on any reign, by what has been done in Poland; but I am 
© sure that I should be forgiven, if it could be known what re- 
¢ pugnance I had to it, and how many circumstances combined 
© against my principles.’ + Her regret may have been sincere; 
but such professions were due in decency to such an ally as 
France, which had been so deceived and betrayed; and her plea 
would not have obtained an acquittal for a common offender 
guilty of a far less atrocious crime, at the bar of a court of jus- 
tice. Ifshe felt remorse, it was not shared by her son, who, at 
the period of the Bavarian war in 1778, and at the death of his 
mother in 1780, proposed to Frederic II. the Partition of Ger- 
many, {, which, though supported on both occasions by Prince 
Henry, was firmly rejected by the King, who, in the latter years 
of his life, made war only for the security of his neighbours, 
and laboured during peace to improve the condition of his 
subjecis. 


* Ferrand, L. vii. 
+ Flassan. Hist. de la Diptomatic Frangaise, vii. 125. 
{ Vie du Prince Henri de Prusse, 188-216. 
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The guilt of the three parties to the Partition, was very un- 
equal. Frederic, the weakest, had most to apprehend, both ftom 
a rupture with his ally, and from the accidents of general ‘war ; 
while, on the other hand, some enlargement ‘seemed requisite 
to the defence of his dominions. The House of Austria enter- 
ed late and reluctantly into the conspiracy, which she’ probably 
might have escaped, if France had been under a more vigorous 
government. Catharine was the great criminal. She had for 
eight years oppressed, betrayed, and ravaged Poland—imposed 
a King on that country—prevented all reformation of the go- 
vernment—fomented divisions among the nobility—and, ‘in one 
word, created and maintained that anarchy, which she at length 
used as a pretence for dismemberment. Her vast empire'needed 
nd ‘accession of territory for defence, or, it might have been 
hoped; even for ambition. Yet, by her insatiable avidity for 
new conquest from ‘Turkey, she produced the pretended ne 
ceésity for the Partition. In order to prevent her from acquit 
ing the Crimea, Moldavia, and Walachia, the Courts of Viena 
and Berlin agreed to allow her to commit an equivalent rob- 
bery on Poland, on condition that each of them should‘rob 
thie same country to the same amount,—thus preservingthe 
balance of power by an agreement that their booty should‘ be 
equal, and preventing Russia from disproportionate aggran* 
dizement, by seizing on the provinces of a State, with which 
they were all three at peace and in amity, and whose territories 
they were bound by treaties, and pledged by recent declaratiotis, 
to maintain inviolate. Monstrous as this transaction was, it is 
evident that, whoever first proposed it, Catharine was the real 
eause and author of the whole. This blame, which she was 
darimg enough to take on herself, will blacken her memory’ int 
the eyes of the latest posterity; and, should any historian, 
dazzled by the splendour of her reign, or more excusably ‘ses 
duced by her genius—her love of letters—her efforts in legislas 
tion—and her real services to her subjects, labour to palliate this 
great offence, he will only share her infamy in the vain at- 
tempt to extenuate her guilt. 

It must be owned, that the unfortunate structure of society in 
Poland, and the vicious constitution of its government, render- 
ed it more easy for its unprincipled neighbours to dismember 
its territories. The danger of an elective monarchy, and espe- 
cially of foreign candidates, was great. The law, which requir- 
ed unanimity, and sanctioned armed combinations of individuals, 
was at variance with all the principles of good government. 
But many states, with institutions equally objectionable, have 
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continued for ages safe and powerful. Villanage has been con- 
sidered as one of the causes of the downfal of Poland; and it 
has sometimes been perfidiously used to lessen our indignation 
against the Partition. Unquestionably, every country is weak- 
ened by so detestable an institution as personal slavery, which 
renders it impossible to arm the greatest part of the inhabitants 
in the public defence. But it should be considered in this case, 
that the peasants of the neighbouring nations were serfs as 
much as those of Poland; and that she never was at war with 
any country but Sweden, where the body of the labourers were 
free. ‘The Polish serfs never revolted against their lords, nor 
joined the enemies of (what could hardly be called) their coune 
try. Their condition was only a deduction from the military 
strength of the state, and cannot be regarded as more than as 
negatively contributing to its ruin, and rendering its reestablish- 
ment more hopeless. The intolerant laws against the Dissi- 
dents were an immediate agent in the destruction of the Repub- 
lic. Among the other evils of such laws, it is none of the least 
that they create a body of disaffected citizens; and, in times of 
danger, tend to drive them into the arms of an enemy. The 
cause of the Dissidents was the fatal pretext for the interfer- 
ence of Russia; it gave her policy a specious colour of liber- 
ality; and, for a time, rendered the Poles unpopular through- 
out Europe, for their resistance to the tolerant principles of the 
age. It is very remarkable, that the laws against the Dissidents 
began not long after the commencement of the laws against the 
Catholics in Ireland, at the moment when all other enlighten- 
ed nations were beginning to adopt the principle of religious 
liberty. ‘There are, indeed, several other resemblances in the 
character and fate of these two unfortunate nations, who were 
both torn in pieces by religious bigotry,—who both possessed 
an ingenious, accomplished, and gallant gentry,—who gave a re- 
fined exterior to the community; while, in both, the body of 
the people, amidst all the bounty of nature, presented a general 
scene of disorder and beggary ;—with this extraordinary dif- 
ference, however, that the policy of Great Britain in Ireland, 
discovered the art of lowering the Irish peasants, though en- 
joying the legal rights of freemen, to as abject a state of ignor- 
ance, vice and wretchedness, as the boors of Poland, who had 
no pretence to any privilege, but were bound to the soil, and 
abandoned by the law to the pleasure of their masters. 

The defects of the Polish Government probably contribut- 
ed to the loss of independence most directly by their influ- 
ence on the military system. ‘The body of the gentry re- 
tained the power of the sword, as well as the authority of the 

1 
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state, in their own hands. They were too jealous of the Crown 
to strengthen the regular army, though even that body was 
more in the power of the great officers named by the Diet, 
than in that of the King. They continued to serve on horse- 
back as in ancient times, and to regard the Pospolite, or general 
armament of the gentry, as the impenetrable bulwark of the 
Commonwealth. Unless, indeed, they had armed their slaves, 
it would have been impossible to have established a formidable 
native infantry. ‘Their armed force was adequate to the short 
irruptions or sudden enterprises of ancient war; and their mode 
of war was sufficient for their security and even greatness, while 
their enemies pursued a system ain similar. But a body of 
noble cavalry was altogether incapable of the subordination and 
discipline, which are the essence of modern armies; and the 
military system was irreconcilable with the acquisition of the 
science of war. ‘They were unfitted for long hostilities, and for 
comprehensive plans of operation; they remained ignorant of 
the arts of attack and defence ; they disdained fortifications; and, 
in fine, adopted none of those military improvements which have 
rendered civilized war an arduous and extensive science. It was 
impossible for them, therefore, to encounter the armies of neigh- 
bouring states. In war alone, the Polish nobility were barba- 
rians. War was the only part of civilization which the Russians 
had obtained. * In one country, the sovereign nobility of half 
a million durst neither arm their slaves, nor trust a mercenary 
army. In the other, the Czar, who ruled on the principles of 
Eastern despotism, naturally employed a standing army, which 
he, without fear, recruited among the enslaved peasantry. To 
them, military conscription was a reward, and the station of a 
private soldier a preferment. They were fitted by their previ- 
ous condition to be rendered, by military discipline, the most 
patient and obedient of soldiers, without enterprise, but with- 
out fear; equally inaccessible to discontent and attachment, 
passive and almost insensible members of the great military ma- 
chine. The despotism of Russia, in short, easily adopted 
military improvements. ‘The aristocracy of Poland stubbornly 
rejected them. Why these different forms prevailed in the two 


* The great judge of military merit did not estimate very highly 
the proficiency of the Russians. * Les généraux de Catharine, igno- 
‘ raient la castrometrie et la tactique. Ceux du Sultan, avaient encore 
* moins de connoissances de sorte que pour se faire une juste idée de 
‘ cette guerre ; il faut se representer des borgnes qui, aprés avoir bien 
‘ battu les aveugles, gagnent sur eux un ascendant complet, ’'—Frede- 
ric II.» Mem. de 1763 2.1775. 
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countries, is a more difficult question. "There are many circum. 
stances in the institutions and destiny of a people, which seem 
to arise from original peculiarities of national character, of which 
it is often impossible to explain the origin, or even to show the 
nature. Denmark and Sweden are countries situated in the 
same region of the globe, and inhabited by nations of the same 
descent, language, and religion; very similar in their manners, 
in their ancient institutions, and modern civilization. He would 
be a bold speculator who should attempt to account for the 
talent, fame, turbulence, and revolutions of Sweden; and for the 
quiet prosperity and obscure mediocrity, which have formed the 
character of Denmark. 

There is no political doctrine more false or more pernicious 
than that which represents vices in internal government as an 
extenuation of unjust aggression against a country, and a con- 
solation to mankind for the destruction of its independence. As 
no government is without great faults, such a doctrine multi- 
plies the grounds of war, gives an unbounded scope to ambition, 
and furnishes benévolent pretexts for every sort of rapine. 
However bad the government of Poland may have been, its 
bad qualities do not in the least degree abate tue evil conse- 
quence of the Partition, in weakening, by its example, the se- 
curity of all other nations. An act of robbery on the hoards of 
a worthless miser, though they be bestowed on the needy and 
the deserving, does not the less shake the common basis of 
property. ‘The greater number of nations live under govern- 
ments which are indisputably bad; but it is a less evil that they 
should continue in that state, than that they should be gathered 
under a single conqueror, even with a chance of improvement 
in their internal administration. Conquest and extensive em- 
pire are among the greatest evils, and the division of mankind 
into independent communities, is among the greatest advantages 
which fall to the lot of men. The multiplication of such com- 
munities increases the reciprocal control of opinion; stengthens 
the principles of generous rivalship; makes every man love his 
own ancient and separate country with a warmer affection ; 
brings nearer to all mankind the objects of noble ambition; and 
adds to the incentives to which we owe works of genius and acts 
of virtue. There are some peculiarities in the condition of 
every civilized country which are peculiarly favourable to some 
talents or good qualities. To destroy the independence of a peo- 
ple, is to annihilate a great assemblage of intellectual and moral 
qualities, which no human skill could bring together, which 
forms the character of a nation, and distinguishes it from other 
communities. As long as national spirit exists, there is always 

7 
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reason to hope that it will work real reformation. When na- 
tional spirit is destroyed, though better forms may be imposed 
by a conqueror, there is no farther hope of those only valuable 
reformations which represent the sentiments, and issue from 
the heart of a people. The barons at Runnymede continued 
to be the masters of slaves; but the noble principles of the 
charter shortly began to release these slaves from bondage. 
Those who conquered at Marathon and Plataea were the mas- 
ters of slaves; yet, by the defeat of Eastern tyrants, they pre- 
served knowledge, liberty, civilization itself, and contributed to 
that progress of the human mind which will one day banish 
slavery from the world. It is impossible to estimate the loss 
which the whole human race may suffer by the destruction of 
the moral being called a nation, with all the characteristic 
faculties and qualities which belong to it, and all the suscepti- 
bilities of improvement which may be interwoven with the struc- 
ture of its character. How many germs of excellence may thus 
be crushed! low many powers extinguished which were to 
be unfolded in a more advanced period of national progress ! 
Each people have peculiarities, and some of these peculiarities 
may be virtues, for the loss of which no other people can make 
adequate amends to the general society of mankind. Among 
nations, as among individuals, an unpromising youth is some- 
times succeeded by a respectable manhood. Had the people 
of Scotland been conquered by Edward II. or by Henry VIII., 
a common observer would have seen nothing in the event but 
that a race of turbulent barbarians was reduced to subjection 
by a more civilized state. It is only now we know that such an 
event would have destroyed the seeds of the genius and virtue 
which they have since displayed, and which the conscious dig- 
nity of national independence contributed to unfold. 

After the first Partition of Poland was completed in 1776, 
that devoted country was suffered for sixteen years to enjoy an 
interval of more undisturbed tranquillity than it had known for 
acentury. Russian armies ceased to vex it. The dispositions 
of other foreign powers became more favourable. Frederic II. 
now entcred on that spotless and honourable portion of his 
reign, in which he made a just war for the defence of the inte- 
grity of Bavaria, and of the independence of Germany. It has 
been already stated, that, on that occasion, he preferred a war in 
which he could win nothing, to a share in the Partition of 
Germany, with which he was tempted by Joseph II. Attempts 
were not wanting to seduce him into new enterprises against 
Poland. When, in the year 1782, reports were current that 
Potemkin was to be made King of Poland, that haughty and 

VOL. XXXVII. NO. 74, li 
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profligate barbarian told Count Goertz, the Prussian ambassa~ 
dor at Petersburgh, that he despised the Polish nation too 
much to be ambitious of reigning over them.* He desired 
the ambassador to communicate to his master a plan for a new 
Partition, observing, ‘ that the first was only chzld’s play, and 
that if they had taken all, the outcry would not have been greater ;? 
sentiments and language perfectly worthy of the leader of a 
gang of banditti. Goertz unwillingly communicated this pro- 
posal to his master. Every man who feels for the dignity of 
human nature, will rejoice that the illustrious monarch firmly 
rejected the proposal. Potemkin read over his refusal three 
times before he could believe his eyes; and at length exclaim- 
ed, in language very common among certain politicians, ‘ I 
* never could have believed that King Frederic was capable of 
* romantic ideas.’+ As soon as Frederic returned to counsels 
worthy of himself, he became unfit for the purposes of the 
Empress, who, in 1780, refused to renew her alliance with him. 
and found a more suitable instrument of her designs in the 
restless character, and shallow understanding, of Joseph II, 
whose unprincipled ambition was now released from the re- 
straint which his mother’s scruples had imposed on it. The 
poject of reestablishing an Eastern empire now occupied the 
Court of Petersburgh, and a portion of the spoils of Turkey 
was a sufficient lure to Joseph. The state of Europe tended 
daily more and more to restore some degree of independence to 
the remains of Poland. Though France, her most ancient and 
constant ally, was then absorbed by the approaches of those 
tremendous mutations which have for more than thirty years 
agitated Europe, other powers now adopted a policy, of which 
the influence was favourable to the Poles. Prussia, as she re- 
ceded from Russia, became gradually connected with England, 
Holland, and Sweden; and her honest policy in the care of 
Bavaria, placed her at the head of all the independent members 
of the Germanic Confederacy. Turkey declared war against 
Russia; and the Austrian Government was disturbed by the 
discontent and revolts which the precipitate innovations of 
Joseph had excited in various provinces of the monarchy. A 


* Dohm Denkwurdig keit, II. xlv. Communicated by the Count 
de Goertz to Dohm. 

+ It was about this time that Goertz gave an account of the Court 
of Russia to the Prince Royal of Prussia, who was about to visit 
Petersburgh, of which the following passage is a curious specimen. 
* Le Prince Bariatinski est reconnu scélérat, et méme comme tel em- 
* ployé encore de tems en tems,'’—Dohm, II. xxxii. 
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formidable combination against the power of Russia was in 
process of time formed. Circumstances became not long after 
so favourable to the Poles, that, in the treaty between Prussia 
and the Porte, concluded at Constantinople in January 1790, 
the contracting parties bound themselves to endeavour to obtain 
from Austria the restitution of those Polish provinces, to which 
she had given the name of Galicia. * 

During the progress of these auspicious changes, the Polish 
nation began to entertain the hope that they might at length be 
suffered to reform their institutions, to provide for their own 
quiet and safety, and to adopt that policy which might one day 
enable them to resume their ancient station among European 
nations. From 1778 to 1788, no great measures had been ad- 
opted; but no tumults disturbed the country: reasonable opi- 
nions made some progress, and a national spirit was slowly re- 
viving. ‘The nobility patiently listened to plans for the esta- 
blishment of a productive revenue and a regular army; a dis- 
position to renounce their dangerous right of electing a king 
made perceptible advances; and the fatal law of unanimity had 
been so branded as an instrument of Russian policy, that in the 
Diets of these ten years, no nuncio was found bold enough to 
employ his negative. At the breaking out of the Turkish war, 
the Poles ventured to refuse not only an alliance offered by 
Catharine, but even permission to her to raise a body of thirty 
thousand noble cavalry in the territories of the republic. + 

In the midst of these excellent symptoms of public sense and 
temper, a Diet assembled at Warsaw in October 1738, from 
whom the restoration of the republic was hoped, and by whom 
it would have been accomplished, if their prudent and honest 
measures had not been defeated by one of the blackest acts of 
treachery recorded in the annals of mankind. Perhaps the 
four years which followed present a more signal example than 
any other part of history,—of patience, moderation, wisdom and 
integrity, in a popular assembly,—of spirit and unanimity among 
a turbulent people, —of inveterate malignity in an old oppressor, 
—and of the most execrable perfidy in a pretended friend. The 
Diet applied themselves with the utmost diligence and caution 
to reform the State. They watched-the progress of popular opi- 
nion, and proposed no reformation till the public seemed ripe 
for its reception. When the spirit of the French Revolution was 
everywhere prevalent, these reformers had the courageous pru- 
dence to avoid whatever was visionary in its principles, or vic- 


* Schoell Trait. xiv. 473. + Ferrand, ii. 336. 
Ti2 
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lent in their execution. They refused the powerful but perilous 
aid of the enthusiasm which it excited long before excesses and 
atrocities had rendered it odious. They were content to be re- 
proached by their friends for the slowness of their reformatory 
measures; and to be despised for their limited extent by many 
of those generous minds who then aspired to bestow a new and 
more per fect liberty on mankind. After having taken mea- 
sures for the reestablishment of the finances and the army, they 
employed the greater part of the year 1789 in the discussion of 
constitutional ‘reforms, which, besides their own evident ne- 
cessity, the Diet was called on to adopt, by the King of Prus- 
sia, who offered, in December 1789, to enter into an alliance 
with the republic, on condition of an increase of the army to 
60,000 men, and of the establishment of a new constitution, * 

A committee for the reform of the Constitution had been ap- 
pointed in September 1789, who, before the conclusion of that 
year, made a report which contained an outline of the most ne- 
cessary alterations in the government. No immediate decision 
was made on these propositions; but the sense of the Diet was, 
in the course of repeated discussions, more decisively manifest- 
ed. In the year 1790, it was resolved, without a division, that 
the Elector of Saxony should be named successor to the Crown. 
This determination, which was the prelude to the establishment 
of hereditary monarchy, was confirmed by the Dietines, or Elec- 
toral Assemblies. The elective franchise, formerly exercised 
by all the nobility, was limited to landed proprietors; and 
many other fundamental principles of a new constitution were 
perfectly understood to be generally approved, though they 
were not formally established. In the mean time, as the Polish 
Diets were biennial, the assembly approached to the close of its 
legal duration. It was dangerous to intrust the work of refor- 
mation to an entirely new assembly ; ; it seemed also dangerous 


* Schoell, xiv. 117. On the 12th October 1788, the King of 
Prussia had ofleeed, by Buckholz, his minister at Warsaw, to gua- 
rantee the integrity of the Polish territory, Ferr. ii. 452. On the 
19th November 1788, he advises them not to be diverted, by any 
pretended guarantee, from ‘ ameliorating their form of government ; 
‘ and declares, that he will guarantee their indepe ndence without mixing 
‘ in their internal affairs, or restraining the liberty of their discus- 
‘ sions, which, on the contrary, he will guarantee.’ Ferr. ii. 457. 
The negociations of Prince Czartorinski at Berlin, and the other 
notes of Buckholz, seconded by Mr Hailes the English minister, 
agree entirely in language and principles with the passages which 
have been cited. 
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to establish the precedent of Diets prolonging their own exis- 
tence beyond the legal period. An expedient was adopted, 
not indeed sanctioned by law, but founded in constitutional 
principles, and of which the success afforded a signal proof of 
the unanimity of the Polish nations. New writs were issued to 
all the Dietines, requiring them to chuse the same number of 
Nuncios as usual. These elections proceeded regularly; and 
the new members being received by the old, form ed with them 
a double Diet. Almost all the Dictines instructed their new 
representatives to vote for hereditary monarchy, and declared 
their approbation of the past conduct of the Dict. 

On the 16th December 1790, the double Dict assembled 
with a more direct, deliberate, formal and complete autho- 
rity, from the great majority of the freemen, to reform the 
abuses of the government, than perhaps any other representa- 
tive assembly in Europe ever possessed. They declared the 
pretended guarantee of Russia in 1776 to be § null, an invasion 
* of national independence, incompatible with the natural rights 
* of every civilized society, and with the political privileges of 
‘ every free nation.?* The Diet now felt the necessity of 
incorporating, in one law, all the reforms which had passed, 
and all those which had received the unequivocal sanction of 
public approbation. The state of foreign affairs, as well as the 
general voice at home, loudly called for the immediate adop- 
tion of such a measure. It was accordingly determined to la 
before the Diet, on the 5th May 1791, a law, entitled the Con- 
stitution of Poland. The apprehension of violence from the 
Russian faction, now provoked by the smallness of their num- 
ber among their own countrymen, and unfortunately encou- 
raged by the condition of their wicked accomplices abroad, de- 
termined the patriotic party to anticipate the execut ion of their 
plan; and the new Constitution was presented to the Diet on 
the 3d of May, + after having been read and received the night 
before with unanimous and enthusiastic applause by far the 
greater part of the members of both Houses, at the palace of 
Prince Radzivil. Only twelve dissentient voices opposed it in 
the Diet; so small was the number of those enemies of their 
country, whom the whole power and wealth of Muscovy could 
command. Never were debates and votes more free. These 


* Ferrand, iii. 55. The absence of dates in this writer obliges 
us to fix the time of this decree by conjecture. 

+ The particular events of the 3d of May are related fully by 
Ferrand, and shortly in the Annual Register of 1791; a yaluabie 
narrative, though not without considerable mistakes, 
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men, the most hateful of apostates, were neither attacked, nor 
threatened, nor insulted. ‘The people of Poland, on this great 
and sacred occasion, seemed to have lost all the levity and ttir- 
bulence of their character, and to have already learnt those vir- 
tues which are usually the slow fruit of that liberty which they 
were then only about to plant. 

The constitution-confirmed the rights of the Established 
Church, together with religious liberty, as dictated by the cha- 
rity which religion inculcates and inspires. It established an 
hereditary monarchy i in the Electoral House of Saxony; re- 
serving to the nation the right of choosing a new race of Kings, 
in case of the extinction of that family. “The executive power 
was vested in the King, whose ministers were responsible for 
its exercise. The Legislature was divided into two Houses, 
the Senate, and the House of Nuncios, with respect to whom, 
the ancient constitutional language and forms were preserved. 
The necessity of unanimity was taken away, and, with it, those 
dangerous remedies of Confederation and Confederate Diets 
which it had rendered necessary. [Each considerable town re- 
ceived new rights, with a restoration of all their ancient privi- 
leges. The burgesses recovered the right of electing their own 
magistrates. * All their property within their towns were de- 
clared to be inheritable and inviolable. ‘They were empowered 
to acquire land in Poland, as they always had in Lithuania. 
All the offices of the State, the law, the church, and the army, 
were thrown open to them. The larger towns were empowered 
to send deputies to the Diet, with a right to vote on all local 
and commercial subjects, and to speak on all questions what- 
soever. All these deputies became Noble, as did every officer 
of the rank of captain, and every lawyer who filled the hum- 
blest office of magistracy, and every burgess who acquired a pro- 
perty in land, paying 5/. of yearly taxes. Two hundred bur- 
gesses were ennobled at the moment, and a provision was made 
for ennobling thirty at every future diet. Industry was perfect- 
ly unfettered. Every man might freely exercise any trade. 

The ancient privilege of the Polish nobility, that they should 
not be arrested till after conviction, + was extended to the bur- 
gesses ; a most inconvenient privilege, but of which the exten- 


a 


* ¢ A free choice of all magistrates and officers of towns, by their 
* own citizens, being the essence of liberty, it is declared hereby to 
* be inherently their right. '—Law on Towns, Sect. i. Par. 12. 

+ Neminem captivabimus nisi jure victum, was the privilege of Polish 
citizens, or noble Poles, which were synonymous expressions. It a- 
mounted to an impunity for the greatest crimes. 
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sion was peculiarly well adapted to raise the traders to a level 
with the gentry. The same object was promoted by a provision, 
that no nobleman, by becoming a merchant, a shopkeeper, or 
artisan, should forfeit his privileges, or be deemed to derogate 
from his rank. Numerous paths to nobility were thus thrown 
open. Every art was employed to make the ascent easy. Even 
the abusive privileges of the higher class were bestowed on_ the 
lower, A temptation was held out to the indigent nobility, to 
remove prejudice against industrious occupations, by embracing 
them; the burgesses would very shortly be ennobled in consi- 
derable numbers; while, on the other hand, the substantial rights 
of nobility were taken away from a great part of the nobles, 
by the limitation of the elective franchise to the landholders. 
No better expedient for blending the two orders could be ima- 
gined. The only mode of raising the lower class, was to bestow 
on them a share in the honour end estimation immemorially 
enjoyed by the higher. Such institutions must have gradually 
blended these hitherto discordant orders into one mass. The 
barriers which separated the different classes of society would 
have been broken down. The wisdom and liberality of the 
Polish gentry, if they had not been defeated by atrocious and 
flagitious enemies, would, by a single act of legislation, have 
accomplished that fusion of the various orders of society, which 
it required the most propitious circumstances, in a long course 
of ages, to effect, in the freest and most happy of the Eyropean 
nations. 

Having thus communicated political privileges to hitherto dis- 
regarded freemen, the Diet of Poland did not neglect to pave 
the way for the final communication of personal liberty to slaves, 
The constitution extended to all serfs the full protection of law, 
which before was enjoyed by those of the Royal demesnes; and 
it facilitated and encouraged voluntary manumission, by rati- 
fying all contracts relating to it—the first step in every country 
towards the accomplishment of the abolition of slavery—the 
highest of all the objects of human legislation, but perhaps 
also that to which the road is steepest and most rough. 

The effect of this glorious revolution was not dishonoured by 
popular tumult, by sanguinary excesses, by political executions, 
So far did the excellent Diet carry their wise regard to the sa- 
credness of property, that, densh they were in urgent need 
of financial resources, they postponed, till after the death of 
present incumbents, the application to the relief of the State of 
the income of those ecclesiastical offices which were no longer 
deemed necessary for the purposes of religion. History will 
one day do justice to that illustrious body, and hold out to 
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posterity, as the .perfect model of a most arduous reformation, 
that revolution which fell to the ground from no want of wis- 
dom on their part, but from the irresistible power and detest- 
able wickedness of their enemies. 


As the storm which demolished this noble edifice came from 
abroad, it is now necessary to turn our attention to the connexion 
of Poland with foreign States. On the 29th of March 1790, 
a treaty of alliance was concluded at Warsaw between the 
King of Prussia and the Republic of Poland, containing a 
reciprocal guarantee of territory, and specifying the succours 
which each party was to afford to the other in case of attack; 
but peculiarly distinguished by cne stipulation, which it is ne- 
cessary to insert in this place. *¢ If any foreign Power, in virtue 
* of any preceding acts and stipulations whatsoever, should claim 
‘ the right of interfering in the internal affairs of the republic of 
* Poland, at what time, or in what manner soever, his Majesty 
* the King of Prussia will first employ his good offices to pre- 
* vent hostilities in consequence of such pretension; buf, if his 
* good offices should be ineffectual, and that hostilities against Po~ 
* land should ensue, his Majesty the King of Prussia, consider- 
‘ ing such an event as a case provided for in this treaty, will as- 
‘ sist the republic according to the tenor of the 4th article of the 
* present treaty.?* The aid here referred to was, on the part 
of Prussia, 22,000 or 30,000 men ; or, in case of necessity, all 
its disposable force. ‘The undisputed purpose of the article 
was to guard Poland against an interference in her affairs by 
Russia, under pretence of the guarantee of the Polish consti- 
tution in 1775. No other danger of this nature existed. T'or 
this exclusive object was the stipulation framed. 

It is true, that the King of Prussia, after the conclusion of 
the treaty, urgently pressed the Diet for the cession of the ci- 
ties of Dantzick and Thorn. But that claim was afterwards 
withdrawn and disavowed. On the 18th of May 1791, Goltz, 
then Prussian Chargé d’ Affaires at Warsaw, in a conference 
with the Deputation of the Diet for Foreign Affairs, said, ‘ that 
* he had received orders from his Prussian Majesty to express 
* to them his satisfaction at the happy revolution which had at 
* length given to Poland a wise and regular constitution.’+ On 
the 23d of May, in his answer to the letter of Stanislaus, an- 
nouncing the adoption of the constitution, the same Prince, af- 


* Marten’s Rec. iii. 161—165. 

+ Ferrand, iii. 121. See the letter of the King of Prussia to 
Goltz, expressing his admiration and: applause of the new constitu- 
tion. Segur, Fred. d. Guil. ii. vol. ili. 252. 
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ter applauding the establishment of hereditary. monarchy in 
the House of Saxony (which, it must be particularly borne in 
mind, was a positive breach of the constitution,.cuaranteed by 
Russia in 1775), he proceeds to say, § J congratulate, myself on 
* having contributed to the liberty and independence of Poland; 
© and my most agreeable care will be, to preserve and. strengthen 
6 the lies which unite us.’ On the 21st of June, the Prussian 
minister, on occasion of alarm expressed by the Poles that the 
peace with Turkey might prove dangerous to them, declares, 
that if such dangers were to arise, ‘ the King of Prussia, faith- 
* ful to all his obligations, will have it particularly at heart to 
‘ fulfil those which were last year contracted by him.’ ‘Thus 
did the Government of Prussia, three times after their know- 
ledge of the new constitution, ratify and confirm the alliance 
with Poland, and expressly declare an attack by Russia, in 
consequence of that revolution, to be within the stipulations of 
the treaty. With the revolution of the 3d of May fully before 
him, the King of Prussia three times solemnly declared, that a 
war on account of that revolution was one of the cases compre- 
hended in the defensive alliance. Had it been reasonable, then, 
to place any reliance on the faith of treaties, or on the honour 
of Kings, the republic of Poland might have confidently hoped, 
that, if she were attacked by Russia, in virtue of the guarantee 
of 1775, her independence and her constitution would be de- 
fended by the whole force of the Prussian monarchy. 

The remaining part of the year 1791, passed in quiet, but not 
withoutapprehension. On the 9th of January 1792, Catharine 
concluded a peace with Turkey at Jassy; and being thus de- 
livered from all foreign enemies, began once more to manifest 
intentions of interfering in the affairs of Poland; with respect 
to which she had for some time before observed a very unusual 
degree of caution and forbearance. She was emboldened by 
the removal of Hertzberg from the councils of Prussia, and by 
the death of the Emperor Leopold, a prince of experience and 
prudence; and she resolved to avail herself of the disposition 
which then arose in the European Governments, to sacrifice 
every other object to preparation for a contest with the French 
Revolution. A small number of Polish nobles furnished her 
with that very slender pretext, with which she was always con- 
tent. Their chiefs were Rzewuski, who, in 1768, had been ex- 
iled to Siberia, and Felix Potocki, a member of a potent and 
illustrious family, of whom all the rest were inviolably attached 
to the cause of the Republic. ‘These unnatural apostates de- 
serted their long-suffering country at the moment when, for the 
first time, hope dawned on her, in order to aid the arms of her 
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old, rancorous, treacherous, and cruel enemy. Perhaps no men 
were ever guilty of a more abominable and aggravated treason. 
They were received by Catharine with the honours due from 
her to the betrayers of their country. On the 12th of May 
1792, they formed a Confederation at Targowitz. On the 18th, 
the Russian minister at Warsaw declared, that the Empress, 
£ called on by many distinguished Poles who had confederated 
* against the pretended constitution of 1791, would, in virtue of 
‘her guarantee, march an army into Poland to restore the liber- 
© ties of the Republic.’ 

She soon after published a manifesto, in which, with her u- 
sual effrontery, she professed to justify her measures in the sight 
of God and man. She once more solemnly declared, that she 
would not violate the integrity of the Polish territory, and de- 
sired the Poles to rely on her well-known justice and magnani- 
mity! This language, and these measures, however monstrous, 
were at least perfectly consistent with the whole system of Ca- 
tharine towards Poland. Other hopes, as we have seen, might 
have been entertained of the King of Prussia. But these hopes 
were speedily and cruelly deceived. In May 1792, Lucchesini 
the Prussian minister at Warsaw, gave a vague and evasive an- 
swer to a communication made to him respecting the prepara- 
tions for defence against Russia. He answered coldly, ‘ that 
‘ his master received the communication as a proof of the esteem 
* of the King and Republic of Poland; but that he could take 
* no cognizance of the affairs which occupied the Diet.’ Stanis- 
laus also claimed his aid. On the 8th of June 1792, the King 
of Prussia answered, ‘ Jn considering the new Constitution which 
* the Republic adopted, without my knowledge and without my con- 
© currence, I never thought of supporting or protecting it.’ ‘Thus 
did Frederic William deny his own repeated declarations, be- 
ly his solemn engagements, and trample under foot all that is 
held most sacred among men. So signal a breach of faith is 
not to be found in the modern history of great states. It re- 
sembles rather the vulgar frauds and low artifices, which, under 
the name of Reason of State, made up the policy of the petty 
usurpers and tyrants of Italy, in the fourteenth century. 

Assured of the connivance of Prussia, Catharine now poured 
an immense army into Poland, along the whole line of frontier, 
from the Baltic to the neighbourhood of the Euxine. The 
spirit of the Polish nation was unbroken; and the army dis- 
played the most intrepid valour under Prince Joseph Poniatow- 
ski and General Thaddeus Kosciusko, who then began to sig- 
nalize himself by that patriotic heroism which will for ever ren- 
der his memory dear and venerable to all lovers of their coun- 
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try. A series of brilliant actions occupied the summer of 1'792, 
in which the Polish army, alternately victorious and vanquished, 
= equal proofs of unavailing gallantry. Meantime Stanis- 
aus remained in his capital, willing to be duped by the Rus- 
sian and Prussian ambassadors, whom he suffered to continue 
at Warsaw. 

He made a vain attempt to disarm the anger of the Empress, 
by proposing to her that her grandson Constantine, should be 
the stock of the new Constitutional Dynasty. She haughtily 
replied, That he must reestablish the old Constitution, and ac- 
cede to the Confederation of Targowitz. ‘ Perhaps,’ says M. 
Ferrand, ‘ because a throne acquired without guilt or perfidy 
might have few attractions for her.?* On the 4th of July, he 
ee a proclamation, declaring that he would not survive 

is country. But, on the 22d of the same month, as soon as he 
received the commands of Catharine, this dastardly and pusil- 
lanimous Prince declared his accession to the Confederation of 
Targowitz; and thus threw the legal authority of the Republic 
into the hands of that band of conspirators. The gallant army, 
over whom the Diet had intrusted their unworihy King with 
absolute authority, were now compelled, by his treacherous or- 
ders, to lay down their arms amidst the tears of their country- 
men, and the insolent exultation of their barbarous enemies. + 
The traitors of Targowitz were, for a moment, permitted by 
Russia to rule over the country which they had betrayed, to 
prosecute the persons and lay waste the property of all good 
citizens; and to reestablish every ancient abuse. ‘They sent a 


* Ferr. iii. 217. Corresp. between Stanislaus aud Catharine. Id. 
230—234. 

+ A curious passage of Thuanus shows the apprehension early en- 
tertained of the Russian power. At that time, the Great Duke of 
Muscovy possessed the port of Narva on the Baltic. ‘ Livonis pru- 
‘ dente et reipublice Christiane utili consilio navigatio illuc inter- 
‘dicta fuerat, ne commercio nostrorum BARBARI varias artes ipsis 
‘ ignotas, et que ad rem navalem et militarem pertinent edocerentur. 
‘ Sic enim eximistabant Moscos qui maximam septentrionis partem 
‘ tenerent, Narva condito emporio, et constructo armamentario non 
* solum in Livoniam, sed etiam in Germaniam effuso exercitu penetra- 
* turos.’— Thuan. Hist. Lib. xxxix. c. 8.—sub anno 1563. 

He goes on to say, that influenced by these fears, the Hanse 
Towns prohibited, under the severest penalties, all commerce with 
the Muscovite part of Narva. As Greece, he says, was overrun by 
the Turks when instructed in navigation by the Genoese, so the com- 
munication of the arts of war to the barbarians of Muscovy, might 
expose all Europe to a like danger from them. 
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deputation to Petersburgh, to thank the Empress for having 
stopped the fatal progress of the monarchical spirit, and restored 
the nation to its Republican Government. However strange it 
may appear, the principal charge made by Catharine and the 
Confederates, against the Polish Revolution, was, that it intro- 
duced hereditary monarchy—that it promoted despotism—and 
was founded on the subversion of republican liberty. * 

Such was the unhappy state of Poland during the remainder 
of the year 1792, a period which will be always memorable for 
the invasion of France by a German army—their ignominious 
retreat—the eruption of the French forces into Germany and 
Flanders—the dreadful scenes which passed in the interior of 
France,—and the apprehension professed by all Governments of 
the progress of the opinions to which these events were ascribed. 
The Empress of Russia, among the rest, professed the utmost 
abhorrence of the French Revolution; made war against it by 
the most vehement manifestoes; stimulated every other power to 
resist it; but never contributed a battalion or a ship to the Con- 
federacy against it. Whether, like others who wage war on the 
property of their neighbours, she excited or embroiled the af- 
iray, in order that she might pursue her depredations more 
safely, is a question which we have yet no materials to answer. 
Certain it is, that these events enabled her, without disturbance, 
to execute her designs against Poland. Frederic William 
plunged headlong into the coalition against the advice of his 
wisest counsellors. + Some circumstances of that extraordinary 
campaign are mentioned by M. Ferrand, as in some degree in- 
fluencing the Partition of Poland, of which, on that account, 
it may be not altogether impertinent to give a short statement 
in this place. At the moment of the Duke of Brunswick’s en- 
try into France, in July 1792, if we may believe M. Ferrand, 


* The same accusation was urged against it from a diametrically 
opposite quarter, in a pamphlet published at Paris in 1692, by Mehée 
de la Touche, entitled, Histoire de la pretendue Revolution de la 
Pologne, du 3 Mai 1791. 

+ Prince Henry and Count Hertzberg, who agreed perhaps in nothing 
else.—Vie du Prince Henri, 297. In the same place, we have a very 
curious extract from a Letter of Prince Henry, of the Ist November 
1792, in which he says, that ‘ every year of war will make the con- 
ditions of peace worse for the Allies.” Henry was not a Democrat- 
ist, nor even a Whig. His opinions were confirmed by all the events 
of the first war, and are certainly not contradicted by occurrences 
towards the close of a second war, twenty years afterwards, and in 
totally new circumstances. 
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the ministers of the principal European powers met at Luxem- 
burg, provided with various projects for new arrangements of 
territory, in the event which they thought inevitable, of the suc- 
cess of the invasion. ‘The Austrian ministers betrayed the: in- 
tention of their Court, to renew their attempt to compel the 
Elector of Bavaria to exchange his dominions for the Low 
Countries, which, by the dissolution of their treaties with 
France, they deemed themselves entitled again to propose. The 
King of Prussia, on this alarming disclosure, showed symptoms 
of an inclination to abandon an enterprise, which many other 
circumstances combined to prove was impracticable, at least 
with the number of troops with which he had presumptuously 
undertaken it. These dangerous projects of the Court of Vien- 
na made him also feel the necessity of a closer connexion with 
Russia; and in an interview with the Austrian and Russian 
ministers at Verdun, he gave them to understand, that Prussia 
could not continue the war without being assured of an indem- 
nity. Russia eagerly adopted a suggestion which engaged Prus- 
sia more completely in her Polish schemes. Austria willingly 
listened to a proposal which would furnish a precedent and a 
justification for similar enlargements of her own dominions ; 
and the Imperial Courts declared, that they would acquiesce in 
the occupation of another portion of Poland by the Prussian 
armies. * 

These statements are contained in the work of a zealous 
Royalist, who had evidently more than ordinary means of in- 
formation. Such, according to his account, were the designs of 
the Coalesced Powers,—such were at least the projects of which 
they suspected each other,—and such were the plans finally 
adopted to prevent the Coalition from breaking to pieces, at 
the moment when they represented themselves to the world as 
the generous deliverers of France, and the disinterested cham- 
pions of social order. ‘That such designs should be ascribed to 
these monarchs, by the warmest partisans of monarchy,—that 
such rumours should even be prevalent among well-informed 
men, are facts of great importance in helping us to conjecture 
what might have been the consequence of the success of their 
arms against France. 

Whether in consequence of the supposed agreement at Ver- 
dun or not, the fact at least is certain, that Frederic Wil- 
liam returned from his French disgraces to seek consolation 
in the plunder of Poland. Nothing is more characteristic 
of a monarch without ability, without knowledge, without 


* Ferrand, iii, 252—255. 
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resolution, whose life had been divided between gross liber- 
tinism and abject superstition, than that, after flying before 
the armies of a powerful nation, he should instantly proceed to 
attack an oppressed people, whom he thought defenceless 
and incapable of resistance. In January 1793, he entered Po- 
land; and, while Russia was charging the Poles with the ex- 
treme of Royalism, he chose the very opposite pretext—that they 
propagated anarchical principles, and had established Jacobin 
Clubs. To prevent the dangers which threatened his own 
dominion, he, with the acquiscence of the two Imperial Courts, 
had ordered General Mollendorff to occupy Great Poland. 
Even the criminal confederates of ‘Targowiiz were indignant 
at these falsehoods, and remonstrated, at Berlin and Peters- 
burgh, against the entry of the Prussian troops. But the com- 
plaints of such apostates against the natural results of their 
own crimes, were heard with contempt. ‘The Empress of 
Russia, in a declaration of the 9th April, informed the world 
that the only means of containing the Jacobinism of Poland, 
was § by confining it within more narrow limits, and by giving it 
‘ proportions which better suited an intermediate power.’ She an- 
nounced in this declaration, that she acted in concert with Prussia, 
and with the consent of Austria. The King of Prussia, accord- 
ingly, seized Great Poland; and the Russian army occupied all 
the other provinces of the republic. It was easy, therefore, for 
Catharine to determine the extent of her new robbery. In or- 
der, however, to give it some shadow of legality, the King was 
compelled to call a diet, from which every man was excluded 
who was not a partisan of Russia, and an accomplice of the 
Confederates of Targowitz. That unhappy assembly met at 
Grodno in June; and, in spite of its bad composition, showed 
many sparks of Polish spirit. Sievlers, the Russian ambassador, 
a man apparently worthy of his mission, in order to subdue the 
Diet, had recourse to a long series of threats, insults, brutal 
violence, military imprisonment, arbitrary exile, and to every 
other species of outrage and intimidation which, for near thirty 
years, had constituted the whole system of Russia towards the 
Polish legislature. In one note, he tells them that, unless they 
proceed more rapidly, ‘ he shall be under the painful necessity 
* of removing all incendiaries, disturbers of the public peace, 
‘and partisans of the 3d of May, from the Diet.”* In ano- 
ther, of the 16th of July, he apprizes the Diet, that he must 
consider any longer delay * as a declaration of hostility; in 
© which case, the lands, possessions, and dwellings of the malcon- 
* tent MEMBERS, MUST BE SUBJECT TO MILITARY EXECUTION.’ ¢ 


* Ferrand, iii. 369. Pieces Justif. + Ibid. 372. 
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—‘ If the King adheres to the Opposition, the military executton 
‘ must extend to his demesnes. The pay of the Russian troops 
‘ will be stopped, and they will tive at the expense of the unhappy 
‘ peasants.’ Grodno was surrounded by Russian troops; load- 
ed cannon were pointed at the palace of the King and the hall 
of the Diet; four nuncios were carried away prisoners by vio- 
lence in the night; and all the members were threatened with 
Siberia. In these circumstances, the captive Diet were com- 
pelled, in July and September, to sign two treaties with Rus- 
sia and Prussia, stipulating such cessions as the plunderers were 
pleased to dictate, and containing a repetition of the same in- 
-sulting mockery which had closed every former act of rapine— 
a guarantee of the remaining possessions of the Republic. * 
They had the consolation to be allowed to perform one act of 
justice—that of depriving the leaders of the confederation of 
Targowitz, Felix Potoski, Rzewuski, and Braneki, of the great 
offices which they dishonoured. It will one day be discovered, 
from the intrigues and correspondence of the coalesced powers, 
whether it be actually true that Alsace and Lorraine were to 
have been the compensation to Austria for her forbearing to 
claim her share of the spoils of Poland at the period of the 
Second Partition. It is well known that the allied army re- 
fused to receive the surrender of Strasburgh in the name of 
Louis XVII., and that Valenciennes and Condé were taken in 
the name of Austria. 

In the beginning of 1794, a young officer named Madalinski, 
who had kept together, at the disbanding of the army, eighty 
gentlemen, gradually increased his adherents, till they amount- 
ed to a little army of about four thousand men, who began to 
harass the Russian posts. The people of Cracow expelled the 
Russian garrison ; and, on the night of the 28th of March, the 
heroic Kosciusko, at the head of a small body of adherents, 
entered that city, and undertook its government and defence. 
Endowed with civil as well as military talents, he established 
order among the insurgents, and caused the legitimate consti- 
tution to be solemnly proclaimed in the Cathedral Church, 
where it was once more hailed with genuine enthusiasm. He 
proclaimed a national confederation, and sent copies of his ma- 
nifesto to Petersburgh, Berlin, and Vienna; treating the two 
first courts with deserved severity, but speaking amicably of 
the third, whose territory he enjoined his army to respect. 

The Austrian resident at Warsaw publicly disclaimed these 
marks of friendship, imputing to Kosciusko and his friends 


* Mart. Rec. v. 162. 202. 
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‘ the monstrous principles of the French Convention *—a‘lan- 
guage whith plainly showed that the Court‘of: Vienna, whiely 
haddnly: eonsented to the last partition, was willing to share‘in: 


thé-néxti*i Fhe army of Kosciusko was daily reinforced, and or > 


the 7¢h' of ‘April rose-on the Russian garrison of Warsaw, ‘and: 


compelled Ivelstrom the commander, after an obstinate resist« 


aneé of thirty-six hours, to evacuate the city with adoss:of 2000! 
men wounded.' ‘The citizens of the capital, the whole bodyof'! 


a proud nobility, and all the friends of their country throarh: 
out ‘Poland, submitted to the ar dictatorship ‘of Kos: 
ciusko, ‘a private gentleman only recently known ‘to the pubs 


lic; and ‘without ‘any influence but the reputation of ‘his ‘virtue... 


, 


Order-and' tranquillity generally prevailed; some of: the Burgs/: 


hers, ‘perhaps excited: by the agents of Russia, complained to 
Kosoitisko of'the inadequacy of their privileges.. But this excel~ 
lent'chief, instead of courting popularity, repressed an attempt 
whieh *mieht lead to dangerous divisions. Soon aftér, more 


criminal exeesses for the first time: dishonoured the Polish Re~’ 


volution, but served to shed a brighter lustre on the: humanity 


andbintrepidity of Kosciusko. The papers of the Russian em- 
bassy‘taidopen proofs of the venality of many of the Poles who 
had betrayed their country. ‘The populace of Warsaw, impatient 
of the slow forms of law, apprehensive of the lenient spirit which 
prevailed ‘among the revolutionary leaders, and instigated by 
the:incenidiaries, who are always ready to flatter the passions of 


a multitude, ‘put to death eight of these persons, and, by their: 


clamvours;“extorted from the tribunal a precipitate trial and 
exééution ofa somewhat smaller number. ‘Kosciusko did not 


content himself with reprobating these atrocities; Though sur- 


rotnded by danger, attacked by the most formidable enemies, 
betrayed ‘by his government, and abandoned by all Europe, 
having no doubt of the moral guilt of these prisoners, no re- 
sofiree but the irregular energy of the people, he flew from his 
camp to the’ capital, brought the ringleaders of the massacre 
to justice, and caused them to be immediately executed. | We 
learn, from Very ‘respectable authority, that during all the pe- 
rils of ‘his' short administration, he persuaded the nobility to 
take’measures for a more rapid enfranchisement of the ‘peasan~ 
try, thari'the cautious policy of the Diet had hazarded. * 

Kosciasko, harassed ‘by the advance of an Austrian, Prus- 
sian, ‘and Russian «army, concentrated the greater part of his 

* Me Segur/ Regne de F. Guill. IL. ‘Tome iii. 169. These import- 
ant méasties'are not mentioned in any other narration which we have 
read, and M. de S. gives no particulars of them. 
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army around Warsaw. Frederic William advanced against 
the capital at the head of 40,000 disciplined troops: Koscius- 
ko, with 12,000 irregulars, made an obstinate resistance for 
several hours on the 8th of June, and retired to his entrenched 
camp before Warsaw. The Prussians took possession of Cra- 
cow, and summoned the capital to surrender, under pain of 
all the horrors suffered by towns which are taken by assault. 
After, two months employed in vain attempts to reduce the 
city, the King of Prussia was compelled, by an insurrection 
in his lately acquired Polish province, to retire with precipita- 
tion and disgrace, But in the mean time, the Russians ad- 
vanced in spite of the gallant resistance of General Count Jo- 
seph Sierakowski, one of the most faithful friends of his coun- 
try. On the 4th of October, Kosciusko, with only 18,000 
men, thought it necessary to hazard a battle at Macciowice, 
to prevent the junction of the two Russian divisions of Suwar~ 
row and Fersen. Success was long and valiantly contested. 
According to some narrations, the enthusiasm of the Poles 
would have prevailed, if the treachery or incapacity of Count 
Poninski had not favoured the Russians. * That officer neither 
defended a river where he had been ordered to make a stand, 
nor brought up his division to support his general. Kosciusko, 
after the most admirable exertions of judgment and courage, 
fell, covered with wounds. The Polish army fled. The Rus- 
sians and Cossacks were melted at the sight of their gallant ene- 
my, who lay insensible on the field. When he opened his 
eyes, and learnt the fall extent of the disaster, he vainly im- 
plored the enemy to put an end to his sufferings. The Russian 
officers, moved with admiration and compassion, treated his 
wounds with tenderness, and sent him, with due respect, a 
prisoner of war to Petersburgh. Catharine threw him into a 
dungeon ; from which he was released by Paul on his succes- 
sion, perhaps partly from hatred to his mother, and partly from 
one of those paroxysms of transient generosity, of which that 
brutal lunatic was not incapable. 

From that momerit the farther defence of Poland became 
hopeless. Suwarrow advanced to the captital, and stimulated 
his army to the assault of the great suburb of Praga, by the bar- 
barous promise of a license to pillage for 48 hours. A dreadful 
contest ensued on the 4th of November, 1794, in which the in- 
habitants performed prodigies of useless valour, making a stand 


* Segur. iii. 171. This statement is supported by the character 
of the writer, and by his opportunities of learning the truth from 
Kosciusko himself. 
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in every street, and at almost every house.  AJl the hortors of 
war, which the most civilized armies practise on such occasions, 
were here seen with tenfold violence. No age or sex, or con- 
dition, was spared. The murder of children formed a sort of 
barbarous sport for the assailants. The most unspeakable out- 
rages were offered to the living and the dead. The mere in- 
fliction of death was an act of mercy. The streets streamed 
with blood. Eighteen thousand human carcases were carried 
away from them after the massacre had ceased. Many were burnt 
to death in the flames which consumed the town. Multitudes 
were driven by the bayonet into the Vistula. A great body of 
fugitives perished by the fall of the great bridge over which they 
fied. These tremendous scenes closed the resistance of Poland, 
and completed the triumph of her oppressors. ‘The Russian 
army entered Warsaw on the 9th of November 1794. Stanis- 
Jaus was suffered to amuse himself with the formalities of royal- 
ty for some months longer. In obedience to the order of Ca- 
tharine, he abdicated on the 25th of November 1795—a day 
which, being the anniversary of his coronation, seemed to be 
chosen to complete his humiliation. Quarrels about the divi- 
sion of the booty retarded the complete execution of the formal 
and final partition, till the beginning of the year 1796. 

Thus fell the Polish people, after a wise and virtuous attempt 
to estublish liberty, and a heroic struggle to defend it—by the 
flagitious wickedness of Russia—by the foul treachery of Prussia— 
by the unprincipled accession of Austria—and by the short-sight- 
ed, as well as mean-spirited, acquiescence of all the nations of 
Europe. Till the first partition, the sacredness of ancient pos- 
session, the right of every people to its own soil, were universal- 
ly regarded as the guardian principles of European indepen- 
dence. They iatiiell strength from that progress of civilization, 
which they protected and secured; and the violation of them 
to a great degree seemed to be effectually precluded by the 
jealousies of great states, and by the wise combinations of the 
smaller communities. Confederacies were formed, long wars 
were carried on, to prevent the dangerous aggrandizement of 
states by legitimate conquest. To prevent a nation from ac- 
quiring the power of doing wrong to others, was the great ob- 
ject of negociation and war. "These principles were just and 
wise; as the preservation of the balance of power was, in truth, 
the only effectual security of all independent nations against 
oppression. | But in the case of Poland, a nation was robbed of 
its aticieht territory without the pretence of any wrong which 
could justify war, without even those forms of war which could 
bestow on the acquisition the name of conquest. It was not an 
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attack on the balance of power—the great outwork of national 
independence; it was the destruction of national independence 
itself, It is a cruel and bitter aggravation of this calamity, that 
the crime was perpetrated, under the pretence of the wise and 
just principle of maintaining the equilibrium—as if that principle 
had any value but its tendency to prevent such crimes—as if 
an equal division of the booty bore any resemblance to a joint 
exertion to prevent the robbery. But in truth, the equality of 
the Partition did not hinder it from being the very worst and 
most dangerous disturbance of the balance of power. It left 
the balance between three powerful states as it was before. But 
it destroyed the balance between the strong and the weak. It 
strengthened the strong; and it taught them how to render their 
strength irresistible by combination. In the case of private 
highwaymen and pirates, a fair division of the booty tends, no 
doubt, to the harmony of the gang and the safety of its mem- 
bers, but renders them more formidable to the honest and 
peaceable part of mankind. * 

The Second and Third Partitions had all the evils of the first, 
and some which were peculiar to themselves. The first example 
of triumphant injustice produced the most lasting mischief; but 
there are some circumstances of a moral nature belonging to 
the events of 1793 and 1794, which are still more citaiel to 
excite the general indignation of mankind. The worst conse- 
quence of the first partition was not the loss of territory. Still 
more destructive was the pretended guarantee of the new con- 
stitution, by which Catharine bound the Polish nation not to 
reform, without her consent, those institutions which had ex- 
pares them to anarchy, invasion and partition. They were 
yound by this compact, to make no attempt to attain quiet at 
home or respectability abroad, even within the limits to which 
their oppressors had reduced them. This stipulation was as 
morally binding, as one which should forbid a nation, which had 
suffered often by famine and pestilence, to provide against the 
return of those evils, by tilling their fields, building, Jazarettos, 
or draining their fens. The breach of this compact, miscalled a 
treaty, which it was criminal to impose, and would have been 
equally criminal to perform, was the only wrong complained of 
by Catharine. She made war upon the people of Poland, mere- 


* The sentiments of wise men on the First Partition are admirably 
stated in the Annual Register of 1772, in the Introduction to the 
History of Europe, which could scarcely have been written by any 
man but Mr Burke. 
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ly because they attempted to better their condition, by means.as 
innocent as ever were employed to obtain an honest end. 

For about eleven years the name of Poland was erased from 
the map of Europe. By the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, the Prus~ 
sian part of that unfortunate country was restored to as much 
independence as could then be enjoyed, under the name of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw; and this revived state received a 
considerable enlargement by the treaty of Schoenbrunn in 1509, 
at the expense of Austria. When Napoleon opened the deci- 
sive campaign of 1812, in what he called in his proclamations 
‘the Second Polish War,’ he published a Declaration, address- 
ed to the Poles, in which he announced that Poland would be 
greater than she had been under Stanislaus, and that the Arch- 
duke, who then governed Wurtsburg, was to be their sovereign. 
On the 12th of July in that year, Wybicki, at the head of a des 
putation of the Diet, told him, at Wilna, with truth, ‘ The inte- 
* rest of your empire requires the reestablishment of Poland ; the 
honour of France is interested in it.’ He told the deputation in 
return, ‘ that he had done all that duty to his subjects allowed 
* to restore their country; that he would second their exer- 
tions; and that he authorized them to take up arms, every- 
where but in the Austrian provinces, of which he had gua- 
ranteed the integrity, and which he should not suffer to be dis« 
* turbed.”* An answer too cold and guarded to inspire en- 
thusiasm, and in which, it is remarkable, that he promises. less 
than he had acquired the power of performing; for, by the secret 
articles of his treaty with Austria, concluded in March 1812, 
provision was made for an exchange of the Illyrian provinces 
(which he had retained at his own disposal) for such a part of 
Austrian Poland as would be equivalent to them,+ What his 
real designs respecting Poland were, it is not easy to conjecture. 
That he was desirous of reestablishing that country, and that he 
looked forward to such an event as the result of his success, can- 


* How coolly does M. Schoell, counsellor of legation to his Prussian 
Majesty, ascribe the same principles to his sovereign. ‘ Quoique 
* il eut parw,poulotr reconnoitre la Constitution de $ Mai; il est evi+ 
* dent gue le changement d'une republique livrée a Vanarchie en une mo« 
‘ narchie bien constitué n’avoit rien qui put plaire 2 des. voisins habi- 
‘ tués d profiter des troubles qui agitoient ce pays.’—Schoell Hist. de 
Trait. ‘xiv. 130. 
A'frank avowal of the principles of the Prussian government, on 
whom the writer in the same work lavishes ihe most fulsome pane- 
rics. 
+ Schoell, x. 129. 
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not be doubted. But he had probably grown too much of a 
politician and an emperor, to trust, or to love that national feel- 
ing and popular enthusiasm to which he had owed the splendid 
victories of his youth. He was willing to Owe every thing to 
his policy and his army. Had he thrown away the scabbard in 
this just cause; had he solemnly pledged himself to the restora- 
tion of Poland; had he obtained the exchange of Galicia for 
Dalmatia, instead of secretly providing for it; had he consider- 
ed Polish independence, not merely as the consequence of victo- 
ryy but as‘one of the most powerful means of securing it;—had 
he;'in’short, retained some part of his early faith in the attach- 
ment of ‘nations, instead of relying exclusively on the mecha- 
nism of armies; perhaps the success of that memorable cam- 
paign might have been more equally balanced. Seventy thousand 
Poles then fought under his banners. * Numerous bodies had 
served under him for sixteen years, and adhered to him even to 
his final defeat. Forty thousand are supposed to have fallen in 
the French armies from the destruction of Poland to the battle 
of Waterloo. + There are few instances of the affection of men 
for their country more touching than that of these gallant Poles, 
who, in voluntary exile, amidst every privation, without the 
hope of fame, when all the world had become their enemies, 


daily sacrificed themselves in the battles of a ree nation; in 


the faint hope of that nation’s one day delivering Poland from 
bondage. Kosciusko had originally encouraged his countrymen 
to deyote themselves for this chance of restoring their country, 
But when he was offered a command in 1807, this perfect hero 
refused to quit his humble retreat, unless Napoleon would pledge 
himself for the restoration of Poland. When Alexander, en- 
tered France in 1814, as the avowed patron of liberal opinions 
and ‘institutions, Kosciusko addressed a letter to him, ¢ in which 
he makes three requests,—that the Emperor would grant an 
universal amnesty, a free constitution, resembling, as neatly as. 
possible, that of England, with means of general education, and, 
after the expiration of ten years, an emancipation of the pea~ 
sants. It is but justice to Alexander to add, that when kon 
ciusko: died, in 1817, after a public and private life, worthy. of 
the scholar of Washington, the Emperor, on whom the ao 
ress of Vienna had bestowed the greater part of the dutchy of 
arsaw, with the title of King of Poland, allowed his Polish 
subjects to pay due honours to the last of their heroes ; and that 
* Schoel, x. 139. 
+ Notice Biographique sur Kosciusko, par M- Julien. 
t Published in M. Julicn’s interesting little work. 
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Prince Jablonowski was sent to attend his remains from Swit- 
zerland to Cracow, where they were interred in the only spot 
of the Polish territory which is now not dishonoured by a fo- 
reign master. We know not whether the same monarch has 
aid a still more acceptable tribute to his‘memory, by executing 
his pure intentions, and acceding to his disinterested prayers. 

The partition of Poland was the model of all those acts of 
rapine which have been committed by monarchs or republicans 
during the wars excited by the French revolution. No single 
cause has contributed so much to alienate mankind from ancient 
institutions, and loosen their respect for established Govern- 
ments. When monarchs show so signal a disregard to im- 
memorial possession and legal right, it is in vain for them to 
hope that subjects will not copy the precedent. The law of na- 
tions is a code without tribunals, without ministers, and without 
arms, which rests only on a general opinion of its usefulness, 
and on the influence of that opinion in the councils of States, 
and most of all, perhaps, on a habitual reverence, produced 
by the constant appeal to its rules even by those who did not 
cae them, and strengthened by the elaborate artifice to 
which the proudest tyrants deigned to submit, in their attempts 
to elude an authority which they did not dare to dispute. One 
signal triumph over such an authority was sufficient to destroy 
its power. Philip II. and Louis X1V. had often violated the 
law of nations; but the spoilers of Poland overthrew it. 

In the first moments of the downfal of Napoleon’s system, 
there appeared some symptoms of the return of the European 
Governments to wise and just principles. The French charter 
had many characters of a treaty of peace between new opi- 
nions and ancient establishments; a principle which, if once 
adopted in such a country as France, seemed to promise un- 
disturbed quict and progressive reformation to Europe. The 
Emperor Alexander professed to be the leader of the liberal 
party in every part of the Continent. He offered new territory 
to the Canton of Berne, on condition that they would reform 
their constitution. * He agreed not only to give a free consti- 
tution to his new acquisitions in Poland, but to zntercede with 
his Allies that they might bestow the same blessing on their 
Polish provinces. + The King of Prussia, on the 23d of May 





* Nec. de Pieces Off. du Congres de Vienne, IV. 84. 

+ It should be observed, that the new kingdom of Poland, erected 
for Alexander in 1815, is composed solely of the Russian part of 
the Duchy of Warsaw, and does not comprehend the Polish pro- 
vinces acquired by Russia in 1772, 1798, 1794, 1807, and 1809. He 
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18155; published a decree, by which he not only. promises a po- 
pular representation, and a general constitution to his people, 
but appoints a.commission to propose a plan for ‘ the Provincial 
* Assemblies, the National Representation, and the frame of a 
‘ constitution.’ All Europe, in short, appeared then to ad- 
mit, that the return, or the maintenance of old abuses, was in- 
compatible with the present state of European opinion. The 
House of Austria, and the counsellors of Ferdinand VII., 
formed the only considerable exceptions to this apparent una- 
iinuty. 

It. cannot be pretended, however, that the task of the Con- 
gress.of Vienna was easy, either in the allotment of territory, 
or in, the manner and extent of reestablishing governments. At 
the same time, itis clear, that if the great powers had been to- 
lerably disinterested, the chief difficulties would have disappear- 
ed. The Congress must have been successful, if they had been 
honest; and there surely never was a moment when the policy 
of being honest had been taught to all governments by lessons 
so tremendous. To observe any general principle with in- 
flexible uniformity, might be impossible amidst such jarring in-, 
terests, and is indeed seldom compatible with the unhappy con- 
dition of human affairs. But just principles may be looked to 
as guides, even when we cannot rigorously adhere to them as 
rules. The first and most sacred principle which ought to 
have governed the restoration of Europe, was, that the vacant 
tereNOry> though in form occupied by right of conquest, was in 
justice held as a trust for the European nations. Some nations 
wanted means, some opportunity, to throw off the yoke of 
France. None wanted inclination. All European communities, 
as far as in them lay, concurred in the effort to regain inde- 
pendence. In some places, a revolt of the people—in others, a 
mutiny of the army—in others, a breach of treaty by the go- 
vernment, manifested the general sentiment; but it was every- 
where displayed, If one or two governments were withheld 
by their seruples or by their gratitude, or even by their fears, 
from taking a part in these generous irregularities so soon as 
the rest, their delay was atoned for by the zeal of their people, 
or was to be overlooked far the sake of general example. 


reserves to himself a power of giving it such an interior extension as 
he thinks fit ;—a singular expression, by which is meant the right of 
incorporating with it the former Polish acquisitions of Russia, which 
are more than double the extent and population of this new kingdom 

{ Ann. Reg. 1815, where, besides the general decree, are to, be 
found two specific declarations to the same effect, addressed te the 
people of the Polisk and Saxon provinces, 
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The principle next in authority, perhaps, was the peenliar 
necessity of restoring nations to their territory who had) been 
deprived of it with flagrant and shocking injustice, which ‘bade 
defiance to the,Jaw of nations, and shook the security of all 
states. Neither the fatal celebrity of the events, nor the great- 
ness, antiquity, and renown of the nations who had been spoil- 
ed, were indifferent circumstances; for they all contributed to 
make the triumph of injustice more conspicuous, and therefore 
to render the necessity of reparation greater. Such were’ the 
partitions of Poland. Such was the destruction of Venice; by 
a conspiracy of Austria with France, in 1797. 

It must be numbered among the most remarkable eccentrici- 
ties of the human mind, that many, in the year 1814, blamed 
the Allies for not inflicting punishment, who justified them for 
not making reparation. Surely the last is a duty of justice as 
clear as the first, more agreeable, and allowing fewer exceptions. 
It may often be wise to pardon the wrongdoer ;—it can hardly 
ever be just not to satisfy the injured. Punishment is indeed 
useful as example, but so also is restitution. The transfer of 
conquests is rather an incentive to new conquest; but restora- 
tion to the old owner is the most effectual discouragement to 
new designs of aggrandizement. 

Another great and comprehensive principle in all unions-and 
divisions of territory, is, that the most sacred regard is due to 
the opinions and feelings of the inhabitants ; that their delibe- 
rate consent is the best foundation of such transactions ;. that 
their decisive repugnance ought to be a fatal objection to them ; 
that it is fit to consult their preference to a form of government, 
or their ‘attachment to the person or family of a sovereign; that 
it is proper to consider their having long lived together under 
the same laws, adopted the same manners, spoken the same 
language, loved ihe same country, and dreaded the same 'ene- 
mies ; that it is unjust to tear men from each other who’ are 
bound together by these moral ties; and that it is tyrannical to 
subject them to the rule of ancient and hereditary foes. | These 
dictates of equity and humanity are independent.of any opinion 
which may be formed on the principles of civil government ; 
they are always, but especially after great convulsions, as much 
sanctioned by policy as by morality. Communities held -toge- 
gether by such ties are alone secure. No vthers could be at- 
tached to their rulers, or ready to resist enemies. It was only 
by showing the utmost regard to the feelings of nations, -that 
their loyalty could be revived. 

‘If stern ‘necessity should, in some very few cases, render: the 
observance of these principles impossible, the highest. equity 
required that nations or provinces, which should be in that case 
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sacrificed to the general peace of Europe, should receive every 
compensation which it was in the power of conquerors>ta be- 
stow; and more especially, that those institutions should: be se- 
cured to them which they themselves desired, which would be 
conducive to their good government, and which might-serve as 
some consolation for the loss of independence, or the dissebation 
of ancient connexion. Besides, and perhaps even abovey the 
observance of principles, the real restoration of Europe required 
thatthe conductors of so mighty an undertaking’ should:display 
a spirit of disinterestedness, forbearance, sincerity, and good 
faith ; that great empires should seek no accessions of dominion ; 
that:no governments should renew the acts of rapine which they 
were asseinbled to correct; and that. the assembly of restorers 
should not dishonour their mission by the base and pettifogging 
expedient of confiscating, for their own purposes, the territory 
of one or two princes who had been slower in joining:the gene- 
ral revolt than their neighbours. To take away \ternitory for 
demerit, and to bestow it for merit, was to make all authority 
dependent on themselves, and to show Europe:that it had only 
changed masters. ; 
Few men have ever enjoyed such an opportunity of rendering 
great services to mankind, as the Sovereigns and Mimistens as- 
sembled at Vienna... By an approach to. the, pringiples which 
have just been stated, by an honest attempt to carry,them into 
effect wherever it was possible, they would have: united, nations 
by firmer bonds, and secured! them by stronger bulwarks 5. they 
would have attached the people to their rulers, and) taught:them 
to engraft reformation on established institutions; they, would 
‘have rendered monarchy respectable, by an} asseciation: with 
justice and liberty; they would have opened a long prospect of 
peace, prosperity and improvement to the civilized werld.):i The 
destroyers of the universal monarchy of France -might have 
been for ever reverenced, as not only the deliverers, bat; the 
reformers of Europe. ono bauod 
' But they were led by those who made the partition ef Poland ; 
and they were influenced by the fatal maxims which -predyced 
that deplorable measure. Of the three offenders,,,it, happened 
again, as it had before in 1772, that. Prussia was far.the,(qost 
excusable. That. monarchy required an enlargement, ef.ter- 
ritory ; but unexceptionable means _of affording it were,at hand, 
if Frederic had been declared King of ,Poland,|;with,the,gon- 
stitution of 1791, and with as. much. of, the ancient, terrfory 
as could be yielded by the spoilers... Bat Alexansler,, itle so- 
yereign of the most extensive, empire. that-the,wauldeyer saw, 
would not be satisfied if he did not join,toit Rolands, thatper- 
pewual memorial of the base and. cryel, ambition: of lis-pwedeces- 
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sors. *| He confiscated Saxony, as a compensation: which he 
was ready to compel Prussia to accept. His Ministers, imitat- 
ing their predecessors at Warsaw and Grodno, gave Kurope a 
foretaste of the arrogance of Russian domination; and before 
the Congress of Pacification had been two months t assembled, 
France, England and Austria, were compelled to form a defen- 
sive alliance against the threats and preparations of a new dic- 
tator. These differences were compromised by a partition both of 
Poland and Saxony. Austria, the third of the partitioning pow 
ers, showed, as before, less eagerness and less haughtiness, but, 
in substance, followed the example of Russia, by reviving the 
worst maxims of the Partition. Not content with Lombar- 
dy, placed without guardian institutions, under her absolute 
authority, she claimed and obtained Venice, and thus sanc- 
tioned the most faithless and lawless of all the acts which 
the Congress assembled to annul and repair. France had little 
influence at Vienna, but what the address of M. de Talleyrand 
found means to steal amidst the squabbles of others for prey, and. 
which he employed to preserve Saxony, and to destroy Murat. 
England, no longer a passive spectator, as in the case of Poland, 
sacrificed the last hopes of Italy, by betraying Genoa, which, 
trusting to her proclamations, had taken up arms to expel the 
French, into the hands of her oldest enemy. The same spirit 
guided all the measures of the Allies before the Congress, and 
since its conclusion, as well as during its progress. From Nors 
way; ¢ in 1813, to Parga, in 1819, there is not a single excep- 
tion. Neither the illustrious Houses of Denmark and Saxony, 


* At the opening of the first Diet of the new kingdom of Poland, 
Alexander made one of the most modest declarations ever delivered 
from a throne. ‘ I wish to observe toward Poland the Christian 
‘ maxim of returning good for evil.’ This was addressed by the 
Sovereign of Russia to the unfortunate people of Poland! 

+ 6th January 1815. Schoell, xi. 56. 

$ Let our readers take their opinion of this transaction from un- 
suspected authorities. In the debate on the motion of Mr Wynne, 
in May 1814, Mr Canning said, ‘ that he would pay any price of 
* money or territory to get rid of the obligation.” Mr Wilberforce 
said, that ‘ partitioning of States against their will, was a most des- 
‘ potic sacrifice of public right.’—‘ There was no sacrifice he would 
‘ not make, to prevent such an act of flagrant injustice.’ ‘This lan- 
guage is the more decisive, because both these Gentlemen voted a- 
gainst Mr Wynne’s motion, thinking the country bound to perform 
the compact which she had unfortunately entered into. In a protest, 
subscribed by Lord Grenville, the transfer ,of Norway is called ‘ a 
‘ manifest violation of the sacred rights of national independence.’ 

6 
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nor the ancient renown of Venice and Genoa, nor the inoffen- 
sive feebleness of the republics of Lucca and Ragusa, could di- 
vert them from their course. Instead of any regard to the opi- 
nions, feelings, prejudices, rights or possessions of nations, the 
Congress considered only the number of square miles, or of 
human beings, which were allotted to each prince. These in- 
sulting calculations of an arithmetic equally false and profli- 
gate, which had first appeared in the division of the Polish 
spoils, were now applied to a great portion of Europe. The sym- 
metry of a map, the strength of a frontier, the line of a moun- 
tain, the course of a river, were now to regulate the distribu- 
tion of men and territory, while all those moral bands. which 
hold 'nations together were torn asunder. Principles of round- 
ing a territory, and following natural limits, or, in other words, 
the substitution of convenience for property, and of might for 
right, were openly avowed, and uniformly acted on. Instead 
of securing nations as they were, the pretended restorers tried 
to fabricate a new system of stronger states, of which the secu- 
rity was entirely to depend on soldiers and fortresses, moun- 
tains and rivers, without the slightest regard to the feelings 
and principles of human nature; an attempt as unexampled as 
unreasonable, as daring and as insolent as any of the acts of 
ihe revolutionary leaders, from whose hands they professed to 
deliver Europe. 

This new system, founded entirely on physical and mi- 
litary principles, or, in plain language, on the interest and 
strength of the Partitioning Powers, contradicted, as might 
be expected in many instances, the policy which allows some 
consideration of the moral nature of man, But the oppo- 
sition between them is perhaps in no respect more remark- 
able, than in their influence on the lot of the inhabitants of a 
frontier or of a detached territory. The modern system sacri- 
fices them without mercy to its scheme of lines and squares, 
and always unites them to those neighbours against whom 
they usually entertain the strongest prejudices, and with whom 
they have often been engaged in the most cruel hostility.* The 
old system, on the contrary, spared the prejudices, consulted even 
the antipathies of these borderers, and considered it as a great 


{ The application of this remark to Norway, to Genoa, and Sax- 
ony, is too obvious to require any comment ; nor is it any answer to 
appeal to the apparent acquiescence in Norway. The morality of the 
Norwegian people is quiet and submissive, to say nothing of the 
compensation of political liberty. ‘The example loses nothing of its 
malignity from the happy issue of g single jnstance, 
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: a 
principle of national honour, and therefore of the highest policy, tl 
to cling to’'those who are most a ached to their, country, because s 
they aremost' frequently opposed to her enemies, Some part 7 
of the actusl procee dink os of the Congress of Vienna furnishes t] 
also'a very striking illustration. The Kir ng of Saxony jis one of b 
the oldest and most popular princes in Europe 4 ; and, so strong is a 
the attachment of his very enlightened subjects, that i it has late- e 
ly outweighed their disappro! sation of a refusal, in his cireum- h 
stances peculiarly impolitic, to amend the national representa- a 
tion.’ “This consideration, however, seems entirely to haye, been d 
kept out of view at Vienna. When they were considering the t 
propriety of forcing Saxony to become a province of its old \ 
neighbour, rival and enemy, Prussia, the only difficulty, which 2 
occurred to them was, where to find a sufficient number of souls t 
and square miles to form a new kingdom for the dispossessed r 
king: They offered him the choice of seven hundred thousand ‘ 
souls, either on the left bank of the Rhine or in Westphalia. ‘The ( 
King of ‘Prussia was willing to cast off that part of his subjects ; 
the people 6f Saxony were to be forced to renounce their sove- ‘ 
reign. A plantation of proper extent and fertility, with the,re- f 
ulsite' number of slaves, was the object sought; and the Prince } 
would indeed be unréasdrable, who should ‘complain, after be- 
ing allowed to choose between two of these productive estates, 
It was in this manner that the Congress showed their esteem, for 
the-attachment of a people to their sovereign, and taught, the ( 
difference between the old system which adapts territory ta na- 
tions, and the new policy which cuts out nations so as to fit ter- | 
ritory. So insolent an avowal of contempt for mankind, is, per- 


haps, more intolerable than a considerable degree of practical 
misgovernment; and if the alternative were inevitable, would 
determine every generous mind to prefer the wildest chimeras 
of equality to such a degradation of human nature.* It is now 
two centuries since the excellent Grorivs, in spite of all his 
circumspection and moderation, applied still stronger language 
to the transfer of nations, in speaking of the cession of the Ne- 
therlands by Philip II. to Albert and Isabella. 

‘ Erant qui pravum morem arguerent, quod libera hominum capita, 
ceu privatum servitium, in censu et commercio haberentur. BARBARTS 
certe usurpatum, ut imperia donarent legarentque, quippe ignarts Do- 
mino Princeps quid intersit, at quibus aliud fas ac nefas minimé his 
ambiguum, REM ESSE POPULI, INDEQUE DICI REMPUBLICAM.’ +— 
Grot. Hist. de Reb. Belgius, lib. vii. 


* Schoell, xi. 53. 
t Though the language is put into the mouth of certain objec- 
tors, itis evident, frdtr the whole context, that it conveys the opt. 
nion of the historian. 
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To this exhibition of the general principles of the Congress as 
a collective’ body, we shall add only two remarkable specimens of 
the polity of its two most powerful members, In the year 1806, 
Sweden was the ally of Russia and Great Britain against France. 
The French government offered to obtain for her Norway, and 
the vast provinces lost by Charles XII, on condition of her 
breaking with Russia. Sweden resisted the temptation, and 
adhered to the faith of treaties. + In the following year it pleas- 
ed the Emperor Alexander to change his allies, and to connect 
himself with Napoleon. He required Sweden to follow his ex- 
ample, and to take measures of hostility against England. Swe- 
den ‘braved his threats, and adhered to the faith of treaties. For 
this offence, Alexander made war upon her; and having in- 
vaded Finland in the beginning of 1805, after employing his 
ambassador to corrupt Swedish generals, and his commanders 
to stir up revolt and to excite mutiny, he made himself master 
of the province—he annexed it to his empire—and_ compelled 
Sweden to enter into the Continental system in hostility against 
Great Britain, and in concert with his allies the Emperor of 
France and the King of Denmark and Norway. "Thus was Swe- 
den robbed of a province which had been annexed to the/;crown 
for many centuries, and which formed the third part of the mo- 
narchy, for the crime of having adhered to the faith of treaties. 
In four years after, the Emperor Alexander once more chan- 
ged his alliances. He entered into an alliance with Sweden, 
and afterwards with England, against France. Russia and Swe- 
den ‘had just grounds of complaint against the French, govern- 
ments’ but Denmark had been driven into the arms of France 
by circumstances, which, to say the least, rendered the con- 
nexion more excusable in her than in any other state; and she 
does not appear to have received any injury from France, which, 
according to the common morality between nations, could re- 
lease her from the obligations of the treaty. Alexander had. 
contributed to form the alliance between France and Denmark, 
But it being convenient to him, in the spring of 1812, to make an 
alliance with Sweden ; it being also convenzent for him, to retain 
Finland, to improve his military frontier; + and it being conve- 





— 


* Schoell, xiv. 185. 

+ Itis deeply to be lamented, that an English statesman should 
have given any countenance to this execrable principle, by urging it 
as an extenuation of the treaty between Russia and Sweden ; and jit 
is an additional subject of regret, that he should be Lord Liverpool. 
(Speeches on Norway in 1812 and 1813.) The advantage which, 
the possession of Finland gave to Sweden in wars against Russia was 
one of those loeal aecidents which formed an element.of the, balance 
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nient for Sweden to receive Norway as an equivalent for Fin- 
land, on the principle of -rounding her territory, these two 
powers concluded a treaty, by which the Emperor bound him- 
self to unite Norway to Sweden; to endeavour to persuade the 
King of Denmark to cede Norway on amicable terms, and on 
promise of indemnity; but, in case of his contumacy, to ef- 
fect the union by the usual means of fire and sword.* It 
does not appear, that, previous to this treaty, any proposition 
was made to. Denmark to renounce her alliance with Napoleon, 
On the contrary, the Emperor of Russia cannot be said to have 
been so much as formally at war with Denmark when the treaty 
was concluded, since the Danish minister continued at Peters- 
burgh for a year after its conclusion. In 1813, England acced- 
ed to this treaty of dismemberment, after the Court of Copen- 
hagen had made overtures of peace, and the King of Den- 
mark was required at the same time to renounce the alliance 
of Napoleon, and to resign the crown of Norway. Thus did 
Russia punish Denmark for adhering to the faith of treaties ; 
and thus, by the spoliation of Denmark, did she find means of 
making compensation to Sweden for a former spoliation equally 
atrocious. 

The only example which remains to be stated is taken from 
the policy of Austria, who, at the very moment of concluding 
the negociations of Vienna, adopted a measure which was equi- 
valent to a renewal of the very worst principles of the partition 
of Poland. No part of that nefarious transaction has been more 
severely condemned by the unanimous voice of Europe, than 
the pretended treaties in which Catharine II. forced the Poles 
to promise that they would perpetuate their own misrule, and 
for ever abstain from reforming the abuses of their govern- 
ment. Austria copied this precedent. On the 12th of June 
1815, a treaty was signed at Vienna between Austria and Na- 
ples, containing the following article, which was for a consi- 
derable time kept secret : 

‘It is understood by the High Contracting Parties, that his Ma- 
jesty the King of the two Sicilies, in reestablishing the government 
of his kingdom, will not admit any changes irreconcilable either with 
ancient monarchical instiiutions, or WITH THE PRINCIPLES ADOPTED 
BY HIS IMPERIAL AND APOSTOLIC MAJESTY FOR THE INTERIOR 
GOVERNMENT OF HIS ITALIAN PROVINCES.’ 


of power, by compensating, in some measure, to weaken states for 
the inequalities of national strength. It secured to Sweden the al- 
liance of some of the greatest powers in Europe. The question was, 
whether Petersburgh should be secured from insult, or Sweden from 
conquest. 

* Hansardis Debates, xxvi. 677. 
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Now, the government of Lombardy is what our forefathers 
would have'cailed foreign despotism, and what even the Con- 
gress of Vienna must admit to be an unlimited monarchy. The 

‘above article is therefore a contract professing to bind a king 
to admit no limitations on his own prerogatives, however wise 
and moderate, however essential, in his own opinion, to the 
good government of his dominions, however called for by the 
unanimous voice of his people, nay, however, for that reason, 
necessary to the security of his throne ! 

Thus have we stated, on incontrovertible evidence, the na- 
ture and effects of those principles of policy by which the’in- 
dependence of the European nations received the first blow in 
the Partition of Poland ;—which were adopted by revolution- 
ists in the great commotions which afterwards distracted Ku- 
rope—which have been renewed, and are now avowed, by 
those who gave the first fatal example of their application. On 
occasion of the revolution at Naples, the Partitioning Mo- 
narchs met at Troppau and Laybach in the winter of 1820. 
By their acts and by their declarations, they now, for the first 
time, extended the pretexts on which they had entered Poland 
to all states where any reform of absolute monarchy was at- 
tempted, which did not originate in the absolute monarch him- 
self.* The language of that assembly was a continued claim 
to the sovereignty of Europe. Their power was exerted to- 
wards Italy. But their principles were declared by themselves 
to'comprehend all nations. ‘ They will always mark rebellion. 
‘ Wherever it appears, and they can reach it, they will re- 
* press, condemn, and combat its work.’+ With so little dis- 
guise did they claim the sovereignty of Europe, that Count 
Nesselrode thinks it necessary to disavow any design on the part 
of his master ‘ to invade’ at that time ‘the western territories of 
* Europe;’ a new denomination used in Muscovite geography 
to denote the obscure provinces of France and Spain. That 
Great Britain was also comprehended under the tutelar su- 
premacy of the spoilers of Poland, if it had not been otherwise 
obvious, was perfectly ascertained by the noted Cireular of the 
British Government of the 19th January 1821, which was 
published as a protest against their principles, as subversive of 
the law of nations, inconsistent with the independence of states 
and ‘in direct repugnance to the fundamental laws of this coun- 


* Count Nesselrode’s Circular, 10th May 1821. ‘ The mo- 
narchical principle rejects every institution which is not determin. 
ed on by the monarch himself, in the exercise of his own free will.’ 
Berlin Court Gazette, 19th December 1820.—(/rom authority). 

+ Prussian Circular, 5th June 182). 
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© try’—which last alarming expressions, were afterwards allow- 
ed by the authors of the Circular, to refer to a proposal forthe 
Introduction of foreign armies into England, to afford the same 
security to free debate which had been enjoyed under” their 
protection at Warsaw and Grodno. These great Powers, it 
seems, disdained the paltry consideration that what they pre« 
posed would be an infraction of the most important provision 
in the Bill of Rights; a breach of the most sacred condition-en 
which the King of Great Britain holds his throne. 

Those who thus claim in effect the dominion of Europe, and, 
with it, that of the world, are now assembled at Verona to deli- 
berate on farther measures for the consolidation of their autho» 
rity. Their direct power is exercised over the whole Continent, 
except France and Spain. The princes of the south of Germany, 
however reluctantly, must obey. ‘The government of France is 
regarded as a friend, the temper of whose still agitated subjects re« 
quires an union of constant vigilance, with the utmost manage» 
ment. The Spanish peninsula, on the other hand is considered as 
a rebel province, which it is not, for the present, convenient to 
reduce to obedience, partly from the fear of stubborn resistance 
by its inhabitants, partly from obstacles raised by the political 
apprehensions of some great powers. It is uncertain whether 
they will not rivet the chains of Italy, and legalize the military 
domination of Austria, by imposing on that unhappy country 
the vain and treacherous forms of a confederacy. It is certain, 
in spite of solemn declarations to the contrary, that great jea- 
lousy and frequent differences prevail among the three allied 
potentates. Prussia, fluctuating between the fear of Russia and 
the dread of reformation, is not a hearty and determined mem- 
ber of the alliance. Though Italy could not have been re- 
duced to an Austrian province without the countenance and 
support of Russia, the Court of Vienna is at least as jealous as 
she was fifty years ago of the aggrandizement of her too formi+ 
dable ally. Dreading internal reforniation less than Prussia, 
and more capable of making a stand against immediate attack, 
she probably takes a more steady view of the unvarying pro- 
gress of the Muscovite empire. It is difficult to trace any uni+ 
torm principle in the policy of England, which seemed at. first, 
in fact, though not in form, a member of the Holy Alliance; 
which since, by laws against aliens and foreign enlistments, de- 
clared for all governments against all insurrections; bat which, 
since the invasion of Italy in 1521, has, in public acts, solemnly 
protested against the fundamental principles of the three allies. 
It is clear, that both Austria and England have not, for some 
months, been on cordial terms with Russia. The fear of Rus. 
sian aggrandizement seems likely to produce good conse- 
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quences to Spain, and very unhappy effects in Greece. These 
ances naturally abate our dread of the confederacy. 
But. we must not forgel, that, by the discovery of partition, 
the means of settling suc! differences are always at hand. It 
was to.preserve the Turkish empire, to find a compensation 
to.Russia for the share of Turkey which she coveted, to main- 
tain.the balance between ¢he three Powers, and to ensure against 
the danger of, general war, that Poland was dismembered in 
1272. «here is one. other remarkable coincidence between the 
events.of that period and those which may now impend over 
uss sdt.the dismemberment of Poland, peace was preserved by the 
saorifice.of the Greeks. ‘Twice, in the course of less than a cen- 
tury, have the Russians made that cruel sacrifice before. When 
the.celebrated Marechal Munich conceived the design of re- 
storing an Hastern empire in 1736, he excited the Grecks to 
revolt, and they listened to his call. By the treaty of Belgrade, 
in 1739, they were abandoned to the rage of their cruel tyrants. 
When the same ambitious project was revived in. 1770 by Ca 
tharine, the Greeks were excited to insurrection by numerous 
emissarics,by solemn assurances, and even by the appearance of 
a Russian fleet on the coast of Peloponnesus. At the treaty of 
Kaynardji, in 1774, they were once more left to the mercy of 
the Barbarians... It remains to be seen whethery after being en« 
couraged, by a series of acts on the part of Russia, more de- 
Gisiwe than any. verbal declarations, by the recal of the Russian 
ambassador from Constantinopie, by the advance of Russian 
armies to the frontiers, by the knowledge that their mterests were 
the-object of warm and angry negociation, they are once more 
tobe delivered up to tyrauts, who have not the power, if they 
hed, the will, to protect them from a ferocious populace, and 
from,a soldiery formidable only to their Government and their 
countrymen. As.the struggle of the oppressed has been more 
dgtermined, the revenge of the tyrants will be more barbarous 
than on former occasions. ‘The misfortune will now be attend- 
ed with many, aggravations. It will occur at a time when the 
Greeks have made.great advances in commerce, in wealth, .in 
intelligence, in literature, and in a familiarity with the opinions 
and. institutions of other Christian nations; when they are more 
ripe for independence, and will feel slavery with more poignant 
pain. Their sufferings will be imbittered by the knowledge, 
that-even the general sympathy of Europe is unable to turn 
aside the destroyers from them ; repressed as it is by the gene« 
ral conviction, that the sinister policy of the predominating Gos . 
vernments would render its dispisy unavailing. 
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LI@2 
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in the “ Novels and Tales of the Author of Waverley,” with Bio- 
graphical Notices, Part VI. containing Richard, Coeur de Lion, 
George Heriot, Duke of Buckingham, Duke of Montrose. 12mo. 
Ss. Svo. 10s. 

Quairles’s ‘* Spare Hours,” or Four Centuries of Meditations. 2 
vols. royal 16mo. Portrait. 9s. 

Si x Views of Bolton Abbey and its Envirens; drawn from nature 
by C. Cope, and on Stone by A. Aglio. Folio. $s. 

Hustiations of British Ornithology. By J. P. Selby, Esq. of 
Twizel-Hoyse, County of Northumberland, Member of the Werne- 
rian Nat. Hist. Society of Edinburgh. In Eleph. fol. No. ‘1V. 
11. 11s, 6d. plain. 5l, 5s.-coloured. 

Picturesque Views of the City and Environs of Edinburgh, Su- 
per-royal folio. 9s. 

Picturesque Views of the Environs of London. Nos. I. and II. 
9s. each. 

Views of the Valley of Aosta, in Piedmont. Nos. I, IT. and III. 
8s. each. 

No. II. of the Original Houses of the Poets and Philosophers of 
Great Britain. Svo. Ss. 

A View of Aberdeen, taken from Torry, by G. Smith, Ar- 
chiteet, Aberdeen, measuring 205 by 14 inches. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, with Anecdotes of the Court 
of Henry the Second, during her Residence in France. By Miss 
Benger. . 2 vols. Svo. 

Cottage Biography, being a Collection of the Lives of the Irish 
Peasautry. By Mary Leadbeater. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Remains of the late A. L. Ross, A. M. with a Memoir of his Life. 
12mo. 

The Life of William Penn, abridged, and adapted to the use of 
young Persons. By Mary Hughes. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late Mrs Catharine Cappe. By Herself. 8vo. 
12s. 

A Memoir of the Life and Character of Walter Venning, Esq. By 
Richard Knill. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The, Life and Christian Experience of Mrs E. Bennis. By Tho- 
mas Renvis. 12mo. Ss. 

The Life of Ali Pacha of Janina, Vizier Epirus. 8vo. 10s, Gd. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The London Catalogue of Books, with their Prices, Sizes, and 
Publishers ; containing the Books published in London, from 1800 
to October 1822. Svo. Qs. 

Ogle, Duncan, and Co.’s Catalogue of Rare Books on the His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Literature of Scotland and Ireland. 8vo. 

_.T’, Thorpe’s Catalogue of Books. Part II. for 1822. 3s. 

Part Second of a Catalogue of Books, new and second-hand, on 
sai by, Isaac, Wilson, Hull. 

q 
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CLASSICS, 

An Easy Method of Acquiring the Reading of Hebrew with the 
Vowel Points, according to the Ancient Practice. On a sheet. 
Is. 6d. 

Political Fragments of Archytas, Charondas, Zaleucus, and other 
Ancient Pythagoreans, and Ethical Fragments of Hierocles. Trans- 
lated from the Greek, by Thomas Taylor. 8vo. 6s. 

Exercises for Writing Greek Verse. By the Rev. E, Squire, M.A. 
78. 

Photii Lexicon é codice Galeano descripsit Ricardus Porsonus. 2 
vols. 8vo. 17. 10s. 

Demosthenis Opera Omnia, Gr. cum Scholiis cura Scheeferi, 2 
vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. Fine paper, I/. 12s. 

DRAMA. 

Cumnar, or the Bugle-horn, a Tragedy; with other Dramatic Dia- 
logues and Miscellaneous Poems. By Elijah Barwell Impey. 12imo. 
8s. boards. 

Grimaldi, a Tragedy. By William Baily. 8vo, 5s. 

EDUCATION. 

Collectanea Latina; or Select Extracts from Latin Authors ; with 
Notes, &c. By Thomas Quin. 12mo. 5s. 

Edwin and Henry, or the Week’s Holidays ; containing Original, 
Moral, and Instructive Tales. By R. Huish, Esq. 2s. 

Miscellaneous Questions, principally relating to English History 
and Biography. By the late William Butler. 4s, 

Latin Grammar Cards, adapted for a School, upon the Madras 
System. Bythe Rev. Harvey Marriott. 3s. 6d. 

No. 1. of a Series of Diagrams, designed to be filled up by Stu- 
dents of Geography. By D. Mackie, Mathematician, Glasgow. 
5s. 6d. 

A Key to the Complete Course of Arithmetic. By W. H. White. 
12mo._ Os. 

‘The Conversational Preceptor, in French and English, consisting 
of Useful Phrases, arranged under distinct heads. By J. L.. Mabire. 
With Dialogues, by B. M. Leblanc. 6s. 6d. 

Examinatory Questions in Arithmetic, Geography, Latin Gram- 
mar, English Grammar, and the History of England. By the Rev. 
H.C, Donnoghue. 2s, 

A Key to the above, for the use of Parents and Teachers. * 2s. 
Gd. 

Seventeenth Report of the British ‘and Foreign School Society to 
the General Meeting, May 16, 1822. 8vo. 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New Geographical, Historical, antl Religious ‘Chart ; showing 
at one view the principal placcs in the known world : ; the Religion, 
Government, Civilization, and Population ; with the Missionary Sta- 
tion’ in each country. “By the Rev. T. Clark. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics, or 4 Descriptior’6f the Ocean 
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and itsCoasts, Maritime Commerce, Navigation, &c. By J. K. 
Tuckey. “8vo. 2/. 16s. 6d. 

‘Phe World‘in Miniature, the Fifth Division, comprehending Per- 
sia. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Malte Bruin'’s System of Geography, Vol. III. Part II. containing 
the Description of Indostan, China-India, or Indo-China ; and under 
the head Oceahica, the Sunda Islands, the Philippines, Moluceas, 
and Timorian’ Chain, New Holland and its Dependencies, New 
Zealand, New Guinea, and the Intervening Groupes, Pelew, Society, 
and Sandwich Islands. 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. sewed. 

HISTORY 

The History of Preston, in Lancashire, and the Guild Merchant, 
with an Account of the Dutchy and County Palatine of Lancashire. 
Ato. - 15s. 

An Historical Review of the Spanish Revolution, including some 
Account of Religion, Manners, and Literature in Spain. By Edward 
Blaqtiiere, Esq. 8vo. Witha Map. 18s. 

‘Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution. By William Davis Robin- 
son. 2vols.8vo. 1/. 4s. 

A Complete Historical Account of the Visit of his Majesty King 
Géorge the Fourth to his Kingdom of Scotland, August 1822; with 
a full detail of all the interesting circumstances connected with the 
visit.‘ ‘To which is added, an Appendix, containing Notices of the 
Highland: Clans, &c. &c. In a neat pocket volume, 3s. boards, or 
3s. Gd. neatly bound. Embellished with a Striking Likeness of hits 
Majesty: 

A Historical Account of his Majesty’s Visit to Scotland. Svo. 
8s. 6d. boards. 

Military Memoirs of the Great Civil War; being the Military Me- 
moirs of John Gwynne, and an Account of the Earl of Glencairn's 
Expedition, as General of his Majesty’s Forces, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the years 1653 and 1654. By a person who was eye 
and ear-witness to every transaction. With an Appendix. 4to. 
1. 16s. boards. 

A General and Historical View of Christianity, comprehending its 
Origin and Progress, the Leading Doctrines and Forms of Polity 
founded upon it, and the Effect it has produced in the Moral and 
Political State of Europe. By George Cook, D.D. F.R.S. E. 
Minister of Laurencekirk. 3 vols. 8vo. 10. 16s. boards. 

A Narrative of the Visit of George the Fourth to Scotland, in Au- 
gust 1822, by an Eyewitness of most of the scenes which were then 
exhijtéd. 1Smo. 2s. boards. 

LAW. 
gglPyeative Othe Law of Landlord and Tenant, ‘By oH. in part 
front the Nutés*6f the late Siv William D. Evans: HH. C tiam- 
bers, Esq. = -20 

“Rractical Exp dsition of" ‘thé Taw telative to the Office and Putie s 
oPraidhactivelan ic Peae! By Wii Diekinton, Esq. 


7 
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Trial of John Ambrose Williams, for a Libel on the Clergy, con- 
tained in the Durham Chronicle of August 18, 1821, before Mr, Ba- 
ron Wood and a Special Jury ; tried at the Summer Assizes at Dur- 
ham, on Tuesday, August 6, 1822. To which is prefixed, a Report 
of the Preliminary Proceeding in the Court of King’s Bench, London. 
Is. 6d. 

Io Gottl. Heinecci. I. C. Elementa Juris Civilis, secundum ordi- 
nem Institutianum: nunc ab emblematis liberata integritati sua re- 
stituta, notis passim adspersis, emendata, correcta, suppleta, a Christ. 
Gottlob. Bienero. I. U. D. antecessore Lipsiensi. 8vo. 15s, boards. 

A Narrative of Procedure before the Court of Session, and Cir- 
cumstances connected therewith, in the Trial of John Hay, who was 
prosecuted by the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment by the Lords of Council and Session, 
5s. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, from May 14, 1822, to 
July 11, 1822. Also, Decisions of the Court of Justiciary, from No- 
vember 1821, taken from the Record. Reported by Patrick Shaw, 
Esq. Advocate. Vol. I—Part II. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY AND ANATOMY. 

Anatomical and Physiological Researches. By Herbert, Mayo. 
No. I. 8vo. 

On the Use of Moxa, as a Therapeutical Agent. By Baron J. 
Larrey: translated from the French by R. Dungliston, F. R,C. S. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on Strictures. By C. Courtnay, M.D. 
2s. 6d. 

Practical Treatise on Nervous and Bilious Complaints. By John 
Lynch. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

On the Use and Abuse of Friction, with some Remarks on Motion 
and Rest, as applicable to the Cure of various Surgical Diseases, and 
particularly Gout and Rheumatism. By John Bacot. 8vo. 2s. 

Observations on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Patholoy of the 
Nervous System. By J. Swan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Seats and Causes of Diseases, investigated by Anatomy ; con- 
taining a great varicty of Dissections, and accompanied with Re- 
marks. By W. Cooke. 2 vols. 8vo. 14 11s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Dislocations, and on Fractures of the Joints. By 
Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d, 

A Practical Essay on Diseases and Injuries of the Bladder. By 
Robert Bingham. 8vo. 14s, 

An Inquiry into the Action of Mercury ou the Living Body., By 
Joseph Swan. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Popular Directions for the Prevention and Cure of Headaches, 
Colds, and Indigestions, with Medical Prescriptions and Cases... By 
an experienced medical practitioner. 18mo. 28.6d. 9 .\.2:f .>) 

A Manual of Practical Anatomy for the Use of Students engaged 
in Dissections. Second editions’ By Edward Stanley, assistant- 
surgeon to St Bartholomew’s Hospital. 12mo. 3s, 
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Synopsis Nosologice Methodice exhibens Systema Nosolegicuta 
Auctore Gulielmo Cullen, M.D. Editio Altera. 32mo0.| 2seroo0fl .| 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal }exhibiting, qseon 
cise yiew of the latest and most important Discoveries in Meédicing, 
Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. LXXIII. 4s. 

A Manual of the-Climate and Diseases of Tropical. Couitries,! iii 
which a Practical View of the Statistical Pathology, and,of the His- 
tory and Treatment of the Diseases of those Countries, is attempted 
to be given; calculated chiefly as a Guide to the Young Medical 
Practitioner, on his first resorting to those Countries. -By Colin 
Chisholm, M.D. F.R.S. 9s. 

Analytic Physiology. By S, Hood, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Utility of Sangui-Suction, or Leecli-Bleed- 
ing ; including the Opinions of eminent practitioners, with instruc- 
tions for the process of leeching, and an Appendix. By Rees Price, 
M.D, ,12mo,._. 3s. 6d. 

La Beaume on the Air-Pump, Vapour-Bath, and Galvanism, in 
the Cure of Disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, &c. 6s. 

A Complete Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets on Anatomy, 
Botany, ‘Chemistry, Materia Medica, Medicine, Midwifery, Minera- 
logy, Physiolagy, Surgery, Veterinary Surgery, &c. By John Cox, 
Berner’s-street, ‘Oxford-street. 

La Beaume on the Medical Efficacy of Electricity in Nervous and 
Chroni¢ Disorders. 10s. 

The Dublin Hospital Reports and Communicatiens in Medicine 
and Surgery... Vol. IIL. 8vo. 18s. 

A,Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Heart. By H. Reeder, 
M. D,, Physician to the South London Dispensary, &c. 

Researches respecting the Medical Powers of Chlorine, particu- 
larly ;in Diseases of the Liver: By Wiiliam Wallace, M. R. LA. 
Svo., GSs 

A, Practical: Treatise on Nervous, Bilious, and Inflammatory Af- 
fections. By John Lynch. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A: Complete Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, and Cure, of 
Syphilis: Historical, Theoretical, Practical, and Original. By Jesse 
Foot, .Esq...i8vo. ' 123. 

vail MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter to.Sit Humphry Davy, Bart. on the Application of Ma 
chinexy;to. ‘the ‘purpose of calculating and printing Mathematical 
Tables. By) Charles) Babbage, Esq. M. Av ‘4to.. 1s. 6d. 

The ‘Book of Fate! formerly m thé Possession of Napoleon, ‘and 
now. first: rendered.into English from a German translation of an 
Anciént: Egyptian Manuscript. Svo. 5s. 

Museum Asianuth ;. or Select Antiquities, Curiosities, Beauties and 
Varicties of Nature and Art. By Charles Hulbert. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

Description bf. a’Tread Mill for the eniploymentof Prisoners, 8vo. 3s. 

Thal Pratticah Confectioner ; embracing. the whole system of Pastry 
and Confectionery, consistiig..ef 260 receipts.\. By James.Cox. 
12mo. Ss. 
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The Brighton Annual Directory and Fashionable Guide. By T. 
H. Boore:~ 12mo. 

A'Gencral View of the History and Object of the Bank of Eng- 
jands with Extracts from the Charter, &c. By John M‘Cay. 8vo. 


S. 

Tables of Interest at Four per Cent. from One Day to One Hun- 
dred days.’ By Joseph King. 8vo. 5s. 

The Inquirer : a Collection of Essays, Reviews, and Intelligence, 
on Subjeéts connected with the Improvement of Society, &c. No. 
II. 8vo. 4s. 

The Scottish Ladies’ Account- Book for 1823 ; containing Tables 
of Weekly Expenses, &c. 4to ruled. 2s. 

Letts’s Diary, or Bill-Book for 1823. 4s., 7s., and 7s. 6d. 

Lssays on Subjects of important inquiry in Metaphysics, Morals, 
and Religion. By the late Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. S8vo. 15s. 

The Claims of Sir P. Francis refuted ; with a Supplement to Junius 
discovered. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

The Modern Art of Fencing, agreeably to the practice of the most 
eminent Masters in Europe. By Le Sieur Guzman Rolando of the 
Académie des Armes; revised and augmented with Technical Glos« 
sary, &c. By J.S. Forsyth. 18mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 12s. bound. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Steam Engine. By 
Charles Frederick Partington. 8vo. 18s. 

Illustrations of the Author of Waverley ; being Notices and Anec+ 
dotes of Real Characters, Scenes, and Incidents, supposed to be de- 
scribed in the Works of the ‘ Great Unknown.’ In one volume 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Private Brewer’s Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale and Porter, 
By John Tuck. 8vo. 9s. 

The Liberal: Prose and Verse, from the South. No. I. 8vo. 5s. 

Observations and Critical Reflections upon the Last Act of Pare 
liament relating to the Turnpike Roads in England. By Bernard 
John Wake. 2s. 

The Original Housekeeper’s Account-Books for the Year 1823. 
4to. 2s. 

A series of Letters and Communications addressed to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the ilighways of the King- 
dom ; containing an inquiry into the nature and excellences of what 
is called ‘ Mr M‘Apam’s System or RoAb-MAKING.” By James 
Paterson, Road-Surveyor, Montrose. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards, 

A Practical Treatise on the Making and Upholding of Public 
Roads. With a few Remarks on Forming Approaches to Gentle- 
men’s Houses: and a Dissertation on the Utility of Broad Wheels, 
and other Improvements. By James Paterson, Road Surveyor, 
Montrose. 12mo. 2s. 6d. buards. 

Bibliotheca Heraldica Magne Britannia ; an Analytical Catalogue 
of Books relating to Heraldry, Genealogy, Nobility, &ex iby Thu: 
mas Moule... 8vo.  1/,.16s8, 5) Royal 4to., 3/, 3s. 
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Letters to Sir Walter Scott, Bart., on the Moral and Political 
Character and Effect of the Visit to Scotland, in August 1822, of 
His Majesty King George lV. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND BOTANY. 

Scottish Cryptogamia Flora, or coloured figures and descriptions 
of Cryptogamic Plants found in Scotland, and belonging chiefly to 
the order Fungi; intended to serve as a continuation of English 
Botany. By Robert Kaye Greville, Esq. F. R. S. E., Member of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society, &c. &c. No.IIL. 4s. 

NOVELS. 

The Hermit in the Country. Vol. IV. Small 8vo. 7s. 

Who is the Bridegroom? or Nuptial Discoveries. By Mrs Green. 
S vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Moscow, or the Grandsire; an Historical Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. 

Traditional Tales of the English and Scottish Peasantry. By Al- 
lan Cunningham. 2 vols. 12s. 

Analecta; or Pocket Anecdotes, with Reflections. Designed as 
an Agreeable Companion for the Social Circle. By the Rev. James 
Churchill. 5s. 

Vols. I. and II. of the Exemplary Novels of Cervantes, the Author 
of *‘ Don Quixote.’ 12mo. 14s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. No. I., containing Evelina. 
2 vols. 4s. No. II., containing the Old Manor House. 2 vols. 6s. 

The Shipwrecked Sailor Boy. 2s. 

Tales of the Academy. 2 vols. 5s. 

Historical Romances of the Author of Waverley; comprising Ivan- 
noE, the Monastery, the Appot, and Kenitwortu. Handsomely 
printed in 8 vols. 8vo., with vignette title-pages. 3/. 12s. in boards. 

Another Edition of the same Series, handsomely printed in § vols. 
foolscap 8vc. 3/. in boards. 

The Uncles, or Selfishness and Liberalty. By Zara Wentworth. 
3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 12mo. 5s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. Vols. V. and VI.; containing 
Zelucco ; various Views of Human Nature taken from Life and 
Manners. By Dr Moore. 2 vols. 4s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. Vol. VII.: containing, A Sim- 
ple Story. By Mrs Inchbald. 3s. 

Macrimmon, a Highland Tale. 4 vols. 12mo. 14. 4s, 

Anecdotes and History of the Cranbourn Chase. By William 
Chaffin. 8vo. 7s. 

Osmond: a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 1. Is. 

The Perey Anecdotes. Part XXXV.; containing Anecdotes of 
the Senate. 2s. 6d. 

Ballantyne’s Novellists’ Library, Vol. IV., containing Gil | Blas, 
The Devil on Two Sticks, and Vanillo Gonzales, by Le Sage, and 
the Adventures of a Guinca, by Charles Johnstone, to which are 








ne 
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prefixed, Memoirs of the Lives of the Authors. Royal 8vo. 14. 8s. 
boards. 
POETRY. 

Lavenham Church. By the late Rebecca Ribbans. With a Li- 
thographie View. 5s. 

Random Rhymes from Paris, with other Poems. By Dennis 
Travers. 8vo. 

The Royal Jubilee ; a Scottish Mask. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Royal 8vo, With Music. $s. 6d. 

The Poetical Commonplace Book, consisting of an Original Se- 
lection of Standard and Fugitive Poetry ; including a few Transla- 
tions, and some Pieces hitherto unpublished. 18mo. With a Por- 
trait of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 4s. boards. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos, translated into English Measure. 
By Lord Thurlow. 5s. 

Specimens of the German Lyric Poets, consisting of Translations 
in Verse from Burger, Goethe, Jacobi, Klopstocke, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Irad and Adah, a Tale of the Flood. By Thomas Dale. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

Outlines of Edinburgh, and other Poems. 5s. 

Elegy on the Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Arthur Brooke. 
Is. 6d. 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with the Tunes to which they 
were formerly sung in the West of England. Collected by Davics 
Gilbert, Esq. S8vo. 5s. 

The Book of Psalms in Verse. 5s. 

Clontarf, 2 Poem. By W. H. Drummond. Erin, and other 
Poems. By Thomas Bailey, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

The Maid’s Revenge. A Summer’s Evening Tale, and other 
Poems. By Cheviot Ticheburn. 

The Royal Progress: a Canto, with Notes. 5s. 6d. 

A Lyric Poem on the Death of Napoleon; from the French of 
P. Lebrun. Svo. 16s. 

The Spirit of the Lakes, or Mucruss Abbey: in three Cantes, 
with Explanatory Notes. By Miss Selby. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Another Cain: a Mystery: Dedicated (without permission) to 
Lord Byron. 2s. 

Verses on the Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By’ Bernard Bar- 
ton. 2s. 

POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Abstract of the New Navigation Act. 2s. 

Letters to Mr Malthus on several Subjects of Political Econom+¢ 
Translated from the French of J. B. Say." By J. Ritcher, Esq: 

A Treatise relative to the Effect of an Increase of Current Mo. 
ney in promoting the Growth of Population. 8vo. | 5s. 6d. 

Bubstanee of the Proceedings in the House of Comniotis;-on Thurs. 
day, July 25, 1822;ow the Two ‘Addresses’ to ‘Iris Nj vy, S¥d. 
is. Gd. 
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Defence of the Constitution ; or, the Origin of Radicalism, ad- 
dressed to Lord John Russell. By a Bedfordshire Freeholder. 2s, 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the Subject of the Greeks. 
By Thomas Lord Erskine. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Two Letters: one addressed to the Marquis of Londonderry the 
other to Sir James Mackintosh, M.P., on Columbia. By a Mer- 
chant. 2s. 

Cursory Suggestions on Naval Subjects, with an Outline of a, Plan 
for raising Seamen for his Majesty’s Fleets by Ballot. Svo. 3s. 

An Appeal to the British Public, in the Cause of the Persecuted 
Greeks, and an earnest Recommendation that an immediate Sub- 
scription be opened for their Support. By the Rev. Robert Chat- 
field, LL.D. Is. 

Considerations on the Accumulation of Capital, and its Effects on 
Profits and on Exchangeable Value. 2s. 6d. 

Letters to a Member of Parliament on the Character and Writ. 
ings of Baron Swedenborg. By the Rev. J. Clowes. 4s. 

A Compendium of Finance: containing an Account of the Ori- 
gin and Present State of the Public Debt, Revenue, &c. By B. 
Cohen. 8vo. 1. 7s. 

Thoughts on the Greek Revolution. By C. B.Sheridan. 8vo. 3s. 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation, and especially to the Cortes 
for the Years 1822 and 1823, respecting the Causes which have Pa- 
ralyzed the Progress of the Spanish Revolution, and the Operations 
of the Cortes for 1820 and 1821, and pointing out their future 
Consequences. By the Citizen Jose Morena Guerra, Deputy for the 
Province of Cordova. Translated from the Spanish. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter on the Present State and Future Prospects of Agricul- 
ture: addressed to the Agriculturists of the County of Salop. By 
W. W. Whitmore, Esq. M.P. 2s. 6d. 

Economical Inquiries relative to the Laws regulating Rent, Pro- 
fit, Wages, and the Value of Money. By T. Hopkins. 

PHILOLOGY. 

An Analytical Dictionary of the English Language, in which the 
Words are explained in the order of their natural Aflinity ; exhibit- 
ing, in one continued Narrative, the Origin, History, and Modern 
Usage of the Existing Vocabulary of the English Tongue. With a 
Grammar, Index, &c. By David Booth. PartI. 7s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

An Abridgment of the Prophecies, as connected with Profane 
Ulistory, both Ancient and Modern; in Question and Answer. Se- 
lected by Mrs Smith. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Epistles of Paul the Apostle translated, with an Exposition 
and Nates,. By the Rev. Thomas Belsham. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

A respectful Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, occasioned by the 
Speech imputed to his Lordship at the Isle of Thanet Bibie Society 
Meeting. By the Rev. H. H. Norris, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 

Observations on some Prevalent Modes of eontending for the Faith 
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once delivered to the Saints: A Charge delivered, in July 1822, to 
the Clergy of the Episcopal Communion of Brechin. By the Right 
Rev. George Gleig, LL.D., F.R.S.E£., and F.S.S.A., their Bishop. 
Is. 6d. 

Sermons, by Hugh Blair, D.D. F.R.S, Ed. To which is pie- 
fixed, A short Account of the Life and Character of the Author. 
By James Finlayson, D.D. New edition, complete in 3 vols. 8vo. 
1, 1s. 

The Constitution of the Character of Jesus Christ. In Two Parts. 
Part I. The Constitution of the Character of Jesus Christ shown 
to differ from the Opinions of Socinians, Arians, Trinitarians, and 
Swedenborgians. Part IT. On the Moral Character of Jesus, the 
Office of Christ, and the Holy Spirit. S8vo. 10s. boards, 

Arguments and Opinions in favour of Limited Punishment in a 
Future State. 12mo. Qs. 

The Collects prefixed to the Epistles and Gospels, in the Liturgy 
of the Church of England. {i2mo. 5s. 

Lectures on some important Doctrines of the Gospel. By Thomas 
Raffles, LL.D. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

Sermons. By Jonathan Walton, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sexaginta Conciones, nunquam ante hac promulgate Lithographice 
Impressz jideliter MSS. imitantes. A Presbytero Ecclesie Angli- 
cane. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with Notes, &c. By the Right 
Rev. R. Mant, D.D. 1/. 16s. on medium ; 3/. 12s. on royal paper. 

An Explanation of the Five Books of Moses; in which it is at- 
tempted to render Sacred History as interesting and familiar as pos- 
sible, and thereby calculated to instil Principles of Morality and 
Religion into the Youthful Mind. Ss. 

An Analytica! Investigation of the Scriptural Claims of the Devil: 
To which is added, An Explanation of the Terms Scheol, Hades, 
and Gehenna, as employed by the Scripture Writers; in a Series ot 
Lectures delivered at Portsmouth. By Russell Scott. S8vo. 4s. 

A Letter to the Editors of the Christian Instructor, on the Sub- 
ject of the Overture concerning Attendance at Divinity-Hall, intro- 
duced by Dr Chalmers, in the last General Assmblies. Is. 

Asaph, or the Herrnhutters: Being a Rhythmical Sketch of the 
principal Events and most remarkable Institutions in the Modern His- 
tory of the Church of the Unitas Fratrum, commonly ¢alled Mora- 
vians, By one of its Members. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Historical Epitome of the Old and New Testaments, and part 
of the Apocrypha, in which the Events are arranged according to 
Chronological Order. By a Member of the Church of England. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Laws relating to the Clergy. By the Rev. D. Williams. 
Qd edit. Svo. 16s. 

A Letter to the Venerable and Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. 
F.R,S., Archdeacon of Cleveland, on the Subject of his Charge de- 
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livered to the Clergy at Thirsk, on the 18th of July 1821. By Cap- 
tain Thomas Thrush, R.N. 3s. 6d. 

Treatises on the Life, Walk, and Triumph of Faith. By: the-Rey, 
W. Romaine, A.M. With an Introductory Essay, by Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D. 2vols. 12mo. Qs. boards. 

Profession is not Principle; or, The Name of Christian is not 
Christianity.. By the Author of ‘ The Decision.’ | 18mo,' witlh’’a 
beautiful Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. in extra boards. 

Euthanasia, or the State of Man after Death. By the Rev. Luke 
Booker, LL.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Christian Correspondence ; or a Collection of Letters, written ‘by 
Mrs Eliza Bennis to the Rev. John Wesley and others, with ‘tlieir 
Answers. 12mo. 5s. 

Tracts and Essays, Moral and Theological. By the late William 
Hey, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 16s. 

Sermons on important Points of Faith and Duty. By the Rev. 
P. Buddicorn, M.A. 2 vols. 10s. 

On the Corruption of Human Nature: A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy and Archdeaconry of Ely. By the Rev. J. H. Browne. 
Svo. 3s. 

The Redeemer’s Tears wept over Lost Souls ; and Two Discourses 
on Self-Dedication, and on yielding ourselves to God. By the Rev. 
John Home, M.A.; with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Gordon, Edinburgh. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Principal Pleasure Tours in England and 
Wales ; with Maps and Views. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Part IX. of a General History of the County of York. By T. D. 
Whitaker, LL.D, &c. Folio demy 2/. 2s., or on super-royal drawing 
paper, 4/. 4s. 

Paterson’s Roads of England, Wales, and the Southern Part of 
Scotland. By Edward Mogg. A new edition. 16s. 

A Description of Fonthill Abbey, with Eight Engraved Views. 
Folio, large paper, 14. Is. 

Vol. V1. of Lyson’s Magna Britannia, containing Devonshire. In 
2 Parts. 5/. 15s. 6s. 

An Historical Account and Delineation of Aberdeen. By R. 
Wilson, A.M. 12mo. 7s. 6d.—fine paper 10s. 6d. 

Notes on Orkney and Zetland; illustrative of the History, Anti- 
quities, Scenery, and Customs of these Islands. By A. Peterkin, 
Esq. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Histury and Antiquities of Hengrave, in Suffolk. By J. 
Gage, Esq. 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Views on the Thames ; containing 76 highly-finished line Engrav- 
ings, with a Volume of Descriptions. 4to, 8/.; imp. 4to, 122; 
India paper proofs, 15/. 

A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns. Small 8vo. 8s. 
Some Account of Mosquito Territory, contained in a Memoir writ- 
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ten in 1757, while that country was in possession of the British, and 
now first published from the original Manuscript of the late Colonel 
Hodgson, Superintendant and Commander-in-Chief of the Mosquito 
Shore. 2s. 6d. 

Letters from America, containing Observations on the Climate 
and Agriculture of the Western States, the Manners of the People, 
the Prospects of Emigrants, &c. &c. By James Flint. To which 
is subjoined, the last American Tariff. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A New Guide to Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire, the Seat of Wm. 
Beckford, Esq. 3s. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lanca- 
shire. By John Robinson, D.D. 8vo. 15s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels into the Arkansaw Territory, with occasional Observations 
on the Manners of the Aborigines ; illustrated by Maps and other 
Engravings. By Thomas Nuttal, F.S.S. 

Remarks made during a Tour through the United States of Ame- 
rica, in 1817-18-19. By W. T. Harris. 4s. 

Statistical Account of Upper Canada. By Robert Gourlay. 
8 vols. 8vo. 2. Qs. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland in 1821. By G. Manby, 
Esq. 4to. 1/. 11s. Gd. 

Narrative of an Expedition from Tripoli, in Barbary, to the West- 
ern Frontier of Egypt, in 1817, by the Bay of Tripoli. By A. 
Aufrere, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Journal of a Tour through the Netherlands, to Paris, in 1821. 
By the Author of the Magic Lantern. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 








A 

Aszor, the, faults and beauties of, 206. 

Absolution, the power of giving, most extravagantly assumed by the 
Church of England, 362. 

Aikin, Miss, admirable account by, of James I. of England and his 
Court, 212. 

Alexander, the Emperor, and the King of Prussia, short sketch of, 
by the hand of a master, 181. 

Allies, an odd mixture of apology for, and censure upon the, 142. 

-, the, at Vienna, if honest, must have been successful, 517— 
influenced by fatal maxims, 519—system of, founded on their own 
interest and strength, 521—remarkable specimens of the policy of 
the two most powerful members, 528, 524—at present assembled 
at Verona, 526—coincidence between the events of 1772, and 
those which may now impend, 527. 

America, North, the British settlements in, contemplated with exul- 
tation, 249. See Canada. 

Aristocracy, meritorious description of, 269. 

Articles, the Thirty-nine, drawn up by Calvinists, 439—latitude in 
interpreting, allowed by the best men in former times, 440, 444, 
446. 

B 

Barbadoes, account of the ant of, almost terrific, 124. 

Berne, described with spirit and precision, 295. 

Bernese, account of the, 318. 

Bishops, in Ireland, five times the proper number, 70—receive 
enormous incomes, 71—forsake their dioceses, 73—what Bishops 
ought to be, 368—what English Bishops have been, $70, 376. 

Bishop of Peterborough, has devised eighty-seven interrogatories 
for detecting Calvinism, 433—unsupported in this unusual con- 
duct, 434—his tyranny in calling for short answers strikingly 
pointed out, 437—specimen of the questions, 439—of the an- 
swers, 448. 

of London, has entirely disappointed the expectations of his 
friends, 457—calumniates knowledge, 458—and slanders those 
who are labouring to spread it, 459—his advice to his clergy re- 
specting their treatment of curates protested against, 460, 461. 
VOL, XXXVII, NO, 74. Mm 
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Bourbons, general feeling towards the, in France, 198. 

Bracebridge Hall, identity of the author in this and his former pro- 
duction, complete, 337—this quite as good, 338—the author’s 
universal affability struck us as an, objection to his courage and 
sincerity, 339—this grudge at his neutrality illustrated in our own 
persons, 340—its manifest absurdity consists in what, 341—Mr 
Crayon. in reality a good friend to Whig principles, 342—a cita- 
tion given for the beauty of the writing, 343—the Farewell, no- 
thing more handsome, persuasive, or grateful, 344—exquisite de- 
scription of a rainy Sunday at a country inn, 346—canine at- 
tendants of Lady Lillycraft, $48—‘ Family Reliques,’ 349— 
Mr Crayon’s farewell, returned with cordiality, 860, 

Brougham, Mr, M. P., speech of, a first-rate specimen of forensic 
eloquence, 358—argues the necessity of allowing free expression 
of opinions on questions of church government, 364—especially in 
the diocese of Durham, 367—the speech ¢errible in its irany, in- 
yective, and in its history and predictions, $58, 375. 

Byng, Adwmiral, tragical affair of, 42. 


Cc 


Canada, Upper, ultimate prosperity of, certain, 250—our posses- 
sions. in, insecure, in the event of a rupture with the United 
States, ib.—our sanguine hopes arise from an anticipation of the 
happiness of the settlers themselves, 251—journey from Mantreal, 
255-—scenes of picturesque beauty, 257—account of a settlement 
possessed by a colony of Scotch Highlanders, 260—the Talbot 
settlement, 262—entertaining incidents, 266—the aborigines not 
adyancing towards civilization, 267. 

Cancer phulangium, stratagem we observed used by the, to secure 

_ its prey, 128. 

Canning, Mr, characterized as an orator, $79—joins those he calls 
Radicals, in ‘ preaching patience* to the ‘ higher classes,’ 381— 
account by, of his reason for allowing himself to be made Gover- 
nor-General in India, precious, 383—his balance and comparison 
of duties, ingenious and disinterested, 386—acts as champion, 
against. all reform, 388—arguments of, examined, 392—incon- 
sistencies of, in his reasoning and feelings—shows his reverence 
for the Crown, by alleging that the Throne is upheld by fear and 
by corruption, 396—specimen of his plausible and shallow argu- 
mentation, 399—answered, 400—introduces misplaced merriment, 
403—his audacity in this, 406. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society, useful design of the, praised high- 
ly, 225—first paper, upon Iso-metrical Perspective, 226—the two 
next, upon Polarized Light, possess great interest, 228, 235—the 

_ state. of gold in the purple powder of cassius, 236—geology of 
Cornwall and part of Devonshire, 239, 
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Castlereagh, Lord, disqualifications of, as an ambassador, 188—his 
“silly affectation in speaking of Napoleon, 200. 

Catharine IT., Empress of Russia, guilt and infamy of, 491. 

Cathblics; Irish, forced’ to support the burden of an extravagant and 
corrupt government, but not permitted to exercise its functions, 
or even enjoy its protection, 64—cherish what feelings towards 
Protestants and the English, 66—complete emancipation neces- 
sary, 68. 

Chevitker de St George, description of the, and of his court and 
family, 22. 

Church of England, not more established nor more protected than 
any other institution reeognised by law, 359—in diScipline and in 
its constitution the least reformed, 361—with glaring absurdity 
priests pretend to the power of forgiving sins, 363—parallel be- 
tween, and the Church of Scotland,—calls for congratulations 
among Presbyterians, 364—excites murmuring and repining a- 
mong our fellow-subjects in England, 351, 366—abuses of, fore- 
seen and denounced by the Apostles, 368—inveighed against by 
Milton, 370—by Bishop Burnet, 371—by Swift, 373—the reform 
necessary, 375—the Church debased by political subserviency, ib. 

Establishment, Irish, the greatest obstacle to prosperity and 
happiness, 69—a perfect pattern of profusion and extravagance, 
71—not the instrument of Christianity, but of the most flagrant 
corruption and abuse, 74. 

Constitutional Association, or Bridge-street Gang, origin ‘of the, 
114—calculated to arm individuals with the power of oppression, 
115—has no individual responsibity, 117—skreened a crafty go- 
vernment from public indignation, 119—interfered with thé pure 
administration of justice, ib.—reckoned among its members about 
forty Bishops and Peers of Parliament, 120—the state of insigni- 
ficance into which it has fallen renders more particular reference 
unnecessary, 121. 


D 


De Beranger, M., persecution advantageous to the fame of, 429— 
* Les Reverends Peres,’ ib.—Requete presentée par ‘les chiens de 
qualité pour obtenir, &c. 430—‘ Le Dieu des bonnes gens,’ 481. 

De Lamartine; M., the best of living French poets, 421—L’immor- 
talité by, ib—‘ La Gloire’ admirable, 422—a few more of his 
* Meditations’ pointed out, 424. 

Delavigne, M., Elegies by,—their effects little objected to, 425—ci- 
tation from the first, on the battle of Waterloo, spirited and heart- 
stirring, 427—slanderous extract reprobated, 427-429. 

Distresses of the times, the advice tenderedto the ‘ higher classes ’ 
under the; by Mr Canning and the Radicals, 38]; 406—not ¢ ‘such 
as neither laws nor goveraments can eure,’ 382, \” 

Mm2 
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Durham Clergy, take a forward part in eléctionéering, and alt poli- 
tical contentions, 356—libellous pamphlets by two of them, 353 
—these reminded of a dialogue betweet themselves and their spi- 
ritual overseer, 355—act with consummate hypotrisy; 37548783: ) 


rote 


E 


Education, in Yreland,—the schoolmasters inculcate a contempt for 
the laws and institutions of the country,—the fault.ours, 88—the 
Catholic Clergy culpably inattentive to the state of the schools, 90 
——aecount of the schools, 91, et segg. oo 

Election, present system of, oddly argued to * work well,” by Mr 
Canning, 389. sap 

Emigrants to Upper Canada, particulars likely to be useful to‘ the 
poorer classes of, 251—the emigrant should take his passage to 
Quebec or Montreal, 252—arrive early in the summer, 253—fu- 

_ ture prospects, cheering, 254. 

English travellers, modern, remarks on the character of, '307—the 
sullen reserve and mock stateliness of pretenders to bon ton,’ fudi- 
crous and offensive, 310, et seqq. ome 

Church, the people alienated from the chiefs of the, by plu- 
ralities, non-residence, unequal distribution of wealth, &c. 351— 
and by, comparing it with presbytery, 366. 

Europe and America, in 1821; a series of rambling discourses, by 
M. de Pradt, 268—description of aristocracy, 269—King’s four- 
ney, to Ireland, 270—character of Napoleon, 271—examination 

_of the young fanatic who attempted to assassinate him, 272. 


ye 


F 


Fanatic, who attempted to assassinate Buonaparte, examined, 272. 

Fish, marine, might live in fresh water, 53, et seqq.—but three rea- 
sons why they should not, 57—should be tried, ib. 

Fossile fishes, lying in marly and sandy strata,—the soils on which 
they died,—on each side of the Appenine ridge, 50-—about Mente 
Bolca,—all belonging to the Mediterranean, 51a deppositeief, at 

-Oeninigena frésh water forniation, 52; and, at Glaris, 53, ef segq. 

't-~aiwpeciten ‘of the sufficient reason for making a genus, | 48.) | 

France, disttacted state of, from 1797 till Napoleon assumed the go- 
vernment, 149—ancient chateaus of, and their former inhabitants, 
290—national character of, 318—benefits of the Revolution, 315 

sppeethe, French show a contempt for Nature,.409—excuse every 
thing, amiss in themselves by an excess of imagination! 410—a 
cot specimén of their grandiloquism, 411. it, as 
French poetry inferior to English poetry, “owing to the general cha- 
racter and habits of the nation, 407-414—historical sketch of the 
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former 414, 417—at a low ebb, 432—the stage (at Paris) the 
mouth-piece of popular feeling—at present degraded, 418. 


G 


Geneva, sketch of manners at, 316—English travellers at, described 
by M. Simond as disdainful and rude, 307—true causes of this 
phenomenon, 309. 

Genus, specimen of the sufficient reason for making a, 48. 

Rel ‘y, range of, extensive and splendid, 59—-geology of Cornwall, 

2 


George, the Second, laughable appearance of, at the battle of Dit- 
tingen, 160. 

a Memoirs of the reign of, 1—this period imper- 
fectly known to us, ib.—squabbles about the education of the 

(young; Prince, 4—the Princess Dowager dissatisfied with the King 
and his ministers, 8—review of the times preceding Lotd Orford’s 
emoirs, 21—description of the old Pretender, 22—schisin in’ the 
Whig party, 25—administration of Sir Robert Walpole, ‘26—its 
termination, 28—secret negotiation with Mr Pulteney and Lord 
Carteret, ib.—the arrangements sanctioned by the Pritice of Wales, 
$0—coalition of the Whigs and Tories,—premature, ‘32—inglo- 
_ rious period from the fall of Lord Granville, 33—-owing, ‘in part, 
tothe King, but chiefly the Duke of Newcastle’ and’ Mr Pelham, 
$4—machinations of these to get rid of the Duke of Bedford ‘and 
Lord Sandwich, 35—Pitt, Fox, and Murray, ‘candidates for' Mr 
Pelham’s power, 36—Sir T. Robinson appointed Secretary of 
State,—a ridiculous orator, 37—Fox admitted into the’Cabinet, 
$8—Session of Parliament remarkable for eloquence, 40—ttagical 
affair of Admiral Byng, 42—-the King forced to accept’an admi- 
nistration, 44——remarks, ib. 

—— III., full of princely prejudices at the age of 14, 7—project 
of marrying, by the King, 10—the Princess’s pathetic lamenta- 
tions on ‘account of ‘it; '11-—sketeh of; by his governor, Lord. Wal- 
degrave, 16. 

Gibbs, Sir Vicary, caprice and severity of, 'in proseeuting for libels, 
‘V1 lan instance.of glaring injustice and partiality, 112. 

Government press, Address to Lord Liverpool on the-degraded state 
‘of, and its supporters, 110. } 

——+— the Executive of Ireland, required to be national, 79—a 
Lord Lieutenant ought to be appointed to each county, 80—the 
office of Sheriff shamefully prostituted and perverted, 81.5... 


Hanaver, House of, accession of the, divided England’ into’two par. 
ties, 21—the’ protracted struggle between ‘thest, not’ unattended 
with disadvantages, 24,0 uGivage boo. ° 
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Happiness, general and individual, how attained, 342. 
Hessian fly, ravages of the, in Long Island, 124. 
Honey, occasionally poisonous, whence, 123. 


I 


Insects, history of, 122—injuries caused by, to: vegetables, 123— 
Hessian fly, in America, the most formidable, 124—the formica 
saccharivora, terrific, ib—vie with man, in making war on their 
own species, 125—care taken by, in depositing their eggs, and 
providing for the larve, ib.—curious differences among the tribes 
of, in the article of food, 127—stratagem used by one \under 
our observation, to secure prey, 128—construction of their habi- 
tations, 129—~emigrating associations of, remarkable, 1$9—vitality 
of, provoking to mortals, 131—the motions of, ib. et segg.—lumi- 
nous properties of, 183—the thorny question of instinct, 135. 

Ireland, Government of, conducted on a system radically vicious and 
unsound, 61—the theatre of outrages, serious inquiry into the 
causes of which must be instituted, 62—the distinctions of Minis- 
try and Opposition effaced, in this question, 63—Catholic Emanci- 
pation, 64—why not completed? 65—this necessary as a preli- 
minary measure to the restoration of tranquillity, 68—Church 
Establishment, 69—number of clergy, excessive, 70—their stipend 
still more so, '71— Tithes—atrocious system instituted by the Irish 
House of Commons, 75—the most sanguinary laws are tithe-bills, 
78—system of the Executive Government must be wholly changed, 
79—a reform of the Magistracy also necessary, 82—the present 
system gives an appearance of partiality to the acts of the most 
upright judge, 84—the change proposed, 85—Education ; not the 
extension of it, but a different system, required, 87—Catholic 
parochial schools ought to be established, 91—Revenue Laws— 
their sad effects, 94, et segg.—happy consequences of repealing every 
tax imposed since 1807, 97—the distillery system seems formed to 
perpetuate smuggling and anarchy, 102— Population—the late ex- 
traordinary increase has contributed to depress the condition of 
the peasantry, 103—disastrous effects produced by minute division 
of landed property, 105—extensive manufacturing of freeholders, 
106—the best way to put an end to this miserable system, and 
how, 107—for the interest of Britain that Ministers do justice to 
Treland, 109. 

Jura, grandeur and beauties of the, 293, 


K 


Kalmia latifolia, honey extracted from, very injurious, 123, 
Kenilworth; rises almost to the level of Ivanhoe, 207. 
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Legislature, the naturé and extent of the’ safhienise of the Crdivn, 
302—monarchy not incompatible with a real representation of the 
people, 396—Mr Canning’s shallow argumentation against reform 
exposed, 399, 402. 

Legitimate | powers, meanness and inconsistency of the, in. denying 
Napoleon’s title of Emperor, 199—made to tremble, whence, 198. 

Libel, definition of a, 116—conviction in cases generally probable, 
ib,—libellous pamphlets of the Durham Clergy, aie pro- 
secute Mr Williams— account of the case, 356. 

‘Liberty, love of, rests on what, 342. 

Liturgy of the English Church, beauties and defects of the, 363— 
contradictions in, ib.—is almost all Romish, 364. 

Liverpool, mistaken by Mr Canning for an open and free borough, 
390. 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, complaints against by Napoleon, 171—not the 
sort of man for the office of keeper to fallen Majesty, 174—dis- 
graceful anecdote of, 199. 


M 


Madame de Staél, misrepresented by Napoleon, 202—triumphantly 
cleared, 203—passages respecting, emphatic and original, 321. 
Magistracy, the Irish, wretched composition of, §2—must be tho- 


roughly reformed, 84. 

Maz, with all his strategy, not a match for insects, 125. 

Mankind, division of, into independent communities, a great advan- 
tage, 494. 

Maria Theresa, Queen of Austria, shed tears at the fate of the op- 
pressed Poles, 487. 

Milton, inveighs against the outrageous desire of filthy lucre, in 
prelates, 370—sublime prayer by, $78. 

Monarchy, would not be abolished by a representative House of 
Commons, 396, 398. 

Monastery, our opinion of the, 205. 

Moscow, description of the burning of, 185. 


N 


Napoleon, the Emperor, fame of, unequalled, 168~-unfortunately, 
because the enemy of liberty and peace, 169—scene of his ¢on- 
versations with Mr O’Meara, 170—complaints of, against Sir 
Hudson Lowe, 171—much_ needless annoyance given to, 173— 
opinions of, respecting distinguished men, 176—sketch of three 
great Sovereigns, 18]—remarks on the battle of Waterloo, 182— 
the Russian campaign, 184+-the St Domingo. expedition, 186— 
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speaks with eontempt of British Ministers, 187—Lord Castle. 
reagh.in particular, 188—and of our wretched policy towards the 
Catholics, .189--account,.of the massacre of tbe Turks at Jaffa, 
1 poisoning the, sick at Acre, 191-—passage respecting 
the Duc d’Enghein, 193—-more general defence of himself, 194— 
his opinion of the Pagewaes the old regime, the most gon- 
temptuous possible, 197-—the honour of England, staiped by, the 
aecepann of, 199-—his detention a sf Fergie msg inte 
been performed, how, 201—-character of, by M. de. Pradt, 271. 

Napoleon in, Exile, or, a Voice from St Helena,—the author en- 
titled to-credit for veracity and correctness, 165—yet the Empe- 
ror’s statements may be distrusted, 169—the book,.,with , pro- 
priety, dedicated to Lady Holland, 202. oe 

Nigel, an attempt to illustrate the manners of the court and age .of 
James I. of England, 210—the story, ib,—-the. first. introduction 
of King James, 213— interview between him and Richard Moni- 
plies, 216—the professional bully in Alsatia, 219—not of so much 
genius or interest as Kenilworth or Iyanhoe—the reasons, 222, 


O 


O'Meara, Barry E. Esq., appointed surgeon to Buonaparte, 165— 
the manner in which he kept a journal of what passed between 
himself and his illustrious patient, 167—will be exposed'to calum- 
ny and oppression, 200, 


Orford, H. Walpole, Earl of, lineage of, 19—his attachments un- 
certain, ib.—on general questions anticipated the decisions of 
posterity, 20. 


——_—_—__——., Memoirs by, 1—a favourable speci- 
men, 22—passages worth attention and full of entertainment, 46, 


P 


Parliament, reformed, will not, as the enemies of improvement ar- 

--puiej-eonsist of republicans, 398. 

People of Ireland will not continue to supplicate.in forma pauperis 
for # redress of grievances, 109. 

Perspective, Iso-metrical, paper upon, by Professor Farish, 226. 

Phillpotts, Mr, a political agitator, fierce invectives of, relative to 
proceedings in the House of Lords, 353. 

Pirates, The, critical notice of, 208. 

Polarized light, curious effect of, 228—experiments by Mr Herschel, 
to reconcile the diversity among crystals with one axis, in their 
polarization of the differently coloured rays, 229, 232. 

rings, explained by the theory of alternate ‘polarization, 
231. 

Poland, occupied.a high place among the ‘powers of Europe, 463— 

no State:safe; after the dismemberment of; 465—succession. to the 
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: hn if how bovis, ib.—gallant stand ‘made alias the ap- 
eo thal of ‘Stanislaus,  4’70—intrigués which termimated’ inthe 
‘first dismemberment of, 476—first-open proposal of} this; by ‘Hen- 
vi of Prussia; or by Catharine I., 479—consent of the Court of 
ienna wanted, 482—first evidence of its being favourable to'the 
plan, 484—Catharine the great criminal, 491—the’ infamous trans- 
action rendered ¢asier, whence, ib.—a Diet assembled’ to restore 
the republic, 497~9—nature of the new constitution; ‘500-2éo0n- 
nexion of Poland with foreign states, 502—heroic’ struggle ‘of 
the Poles’ to defend their liberty, 511—evils of the Second tnd 
‘Third Partitions, 513. 
Population in Ireland, late extraordinary increase of, 103. 
Pradt, Abbe de, an indefatigable and tiresome writer, 269—the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s opinion respecting, 273. 
Press, conduct of the Government in relation to the, traced Ristori- 
cally, 110. 
Pretender, the old. See Chevalier. 
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Quarterly List of new publications, 275, 528. 

Queen, general indignation excited by the disgraceful proceedings 

_, against the, 11$—this more than the Durham Clergy could bear, 
356—wilful falsehoods respecting her Majesty, by one ‘of their 
number, 354. 


R 


Reform, Parliamentary, general suggestions respecting, anxiously 
pressed on the attention of all sober thinking men, 404. 

Revenue Laws, the Irish, oppressive and absurd, 96-102, 

Right, divine, of kings and constables,,.prelates and parish clerks, 
placed on the:self-same grounds, 359. 

Rotation, phenomenon connected with Biot’s theory of, happy | il- 
lustrated, 235. 

Rousseau, remarkable passages respecting, 320, 

Russia, system of outrage and intimidation towards the Polish leat 
lature, 508. ’ 


Ss 


Schools, in Ireland, costly nurseries of bigotry and intolerance, 92— 
pernicious books used, 90. 

Simond, |M., ‘Tour and Residence by, in Switzerland, analyzed, 288 
~iremarkable contraricty of: sentiment, ib.—sincerity and preju- 
dices of, 230, 
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Simplon, road of the, and that of Mont Cenis, stapdéndous .monu- 
ments of human talent, their use, 156. 

Societés de Dimanche, curious account of, $19. 

Soldiers, attachment of, to their own nation; weakened: by-long-ser- 
vice under foreigners, 162. 

Switzerland, an ample field of instruction and pleasure, 137—worth 
the attention of enlightened politicians of all countries, :138— 
will the neutrality of, be respected by the great powers? 140— 
France to be looked to as most dangerous, 14)—geography of, de- 
scribed, 145—campaign of 1799, and position and numbers of the 
French and the Allies, 146—the plan, 151—its execution, ib.— 
to destroy the road of the Simplon and that of Mont Cenis, could 
in no way benefit the Swiss, 166—the notion of a central camp in 
the rocks, where the whole population might make their last stand, 
not approved of, 161—not sufficient to perfect their military means 
without improving their political system, 162—should imitate the 
generous and noble policy of the Achzans, 163. 

, the traveller’s first view of, 292—Mont Blanc, 296—Alpine 

excursions, 298—the avalanches or slips of snow, sublime and 
dangerous, 300-306—observations worthy of consideration, 323. 


= 


Termes, or white ant of the Indies, dexterous in'demolishing the wood 
of houses, &c. 125. 

Tithe-system, in Ireland, inexhaustible source of contention and mur- 
der, 75—number of tithe cases in different counties—the expense 
ruinous, 77—tithes, if not abolished, must at all events be com- 
muted, 78. 


Vv 


Vaccination, not so great a blessing, nor so complete a protection, as 
was conceived, $25—still one of the most valuable presents of 
science, $330—the chicken-pox and the small-pox not separate 
diseases, 331, et seqg. 


W 


Waldegrave, Earl, descent of, 4—governor of the young Prince 
(George III.), 7—unworthy usage received by, at Leicester House, 
12—behaved in the most fair and honourable manner, !8—select- 
ed by the King, to form an administration, 14—one of the best of 
the King’s friends, 15. 

—— Memoirs by, during 1754, 3, 8—the King’s project of 
marrying his grandson, 10~a sketch of the Prince, 16. 
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Walpole, Sit Robert, leader of a Whig administration, 25—charac- 


ter of, as a man and asa minister, 26, 27—causes of the resignation 
of, 28—favourable changes from the time of, 311. 
Horace. See Orford. 

Wellington, Lord, unwise position taken by, at the battle of Water- 
joo, 182——except for military talents, there are few more ordinary 
personages, 184. 

Wordsworth, Mr, sonnets by, characterized by solemn unmeaningness, 


450-6-—a good specimen, 454—curious anxiety of, about home, 
455. 
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